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From Tke Publishers 


The FtR^ volume depicted the formative period of die uaiional 
movement and Gandhiji’s leadership in the South African struggle 
and hb emergence in the field of Indian politics. Tlic second volume 
opened with tlie new epoch, the Gandhi an era, and it ended with the 
passing of the resolution on complete independence at the Lahore 
Congress on the last day of 1929. Tlic third volume covered some 
of his sulasequent political and social activities: the historic march 
to Dandi; pleading India’s case at the Round Table Conference in 
London; campaign against untouchability; dynamic approach to 
swadeshi, and his temporary^ retirement from the Congress in 1934, 
The fourth volume depicted bis ceaseless activities during 1934-8 
in the field of village reconstruction. For full four years Gandhlji 
concentrated on constructive revolution or teaching the masses the 
art of turning the idle hours to wealth. His great popularity and 
organizational genius enabled the Congress to sweep tlic polls in 
the general elections of 1937. He confined himself to constructive 
activities but removed tlic self-imposed ban on polities by expressing 
hb views fervendy di rough Hanjaa for the benefit of the Congress 
minbters. Congressmen and the people In generaL Hb articles on 
prohibition, basic education, duties and rights, the old order and 
the new, sanitation, medicine, self-control p. birth control, art and 
literature for the masses became the guiding principles to all who 
wanted to act along the new philosophy of life. Intellectuals and 
workcis from all over the world trekked to his residence in 5cgaon 
village to discuss new and old probicnts. War-clouds seemed to burst 
when the Munich Pact was signed and he advbed the Congress 
to stand by non-violence in war or peace. There were rumblings 
in the Indian states and he directed the people’s movement. The 
fifth volume depicted his re-emergence in the pollticaf field; the 
Rajkot struggle for securing rights to the pet^e in the states^ and 
the preparation for figlit against the gagging orders during the war 
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period of 1938-40^ The mam theme of this volume Is Gandhijrs 
supreme faith in the Tion-^nolcnec of the strong in the critical days 
of the war. The warrior of i>eace gave courage to the people of 
India and die world to try the new weapon of non-^violence. 

This the sixth volume narrates the momentous events of 1940-5: 
launching of individual civil disobedience; failure of Cripps mission; 
the Quit India campaign; imprisonment of the Congress leadens; 
Gandhiji^s epic fas: in Aga Khan Palace; indictment of the Congress 
by the Government and Gandhiji's reply to it; death of Mahadev 
Desai and Kasturba in the detention camp; Gandhiji*a release and 
the political deadloclc^ The great lead of Candhiji and Uie heroic 
struggle by the people for the atiainmem of independence form 
the iheme of this volume. It contains his soul-stirring writings and 
speeches during tlic most "critical period of the war and his appeal 
to the Britlsbi Americans and Japanese. 

The remoiilfng two volumes depict die Gandhian era with its 
different phases leading to India’s freedom* 

In this arduous task of collecting material and undertaking the 
publication of eight-volume biography of Gandhijip we have had 
the co-opera lion from several friends and sympathizersj individual 
acknowledgements to w^hom arc already made in the introduedon 
to the first volume^ 

Gandhiji gave his graceful co-operation and thus made our work 
smoother. Jawaharlal Nehru has taken a keen interest iu the pub- 
Ilcadon and continues to give encouragement. R. R, Diwakar has 
helped us from the ver>^ beginning and he has made possible its 
pubUcatiDU in the present form* 

Anu Bandyopadhyaya has given her ample co-operation in see¬ 
ing the proofs, prcpxiring the glossary £i[id index. 

Stimaii Morarjee has lent us her unique colieedon dfillustradons 
for embellishing die biography. 

We arc thankful to the workers of the Times of India Press for 
dicir co-operadon. 

Although the greatest care is taken in the preparation of this 
biography;, we should be thankful if readers paint out any mistakes 
they may come across in these volumeSi 


D. G, Tendulkar 
V rruAt.RHAi K. Jkaveri 
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Individual Civil Disobedience 

1940 

On October 17, 1940* Vinoba Bhavc inaugurated the individual 
satyalalia movimicnt by dclivcrijig an and-vvar speech at Paunar, 
a village near Wardha. He moved from village to village du foot and 
made speeches on the three followng days.j 3 n October he was 
arrested and sentenced to three months* ssipiisonmenn 
ITie Government had given strict instmerions to the press noi to 
give any publicity to Vinoba's speeches or his movements^ and had 
thtis in effect put a ban on reporting of the and-war activities. On 
October 18 the editor of Hdryan and the allied weeklies received 
a notice ad’V'ising him that “no account of incidents leading up to 
satyagraha by Vruoba Bhavc and no report of his speeches or any 
subsequent de\^elopment*^ be published vvithout pTevious reference 
to the Chief Press Adviser, Delhi p In the course of a statement of 
October S4, Gandhi said: 

cannot function freely, if I have to send to the Press Adviser 
at New Delhi every line I write about satyagraha. The three week¬ 
lies have been conducted m the interest of truth and, therefore, of 
all parties concerned. But I cannot serve that intcrcsi if die editing 
has to be done under threat of prosecution. Liberty of the press is 
a dear privilege, apart from the advisabiliiy or otherwise of civil 
disobedience. The Government have show^n their intention clearly 
by the prosecution of Shri Vinoba Bhavep 1 have no complaint to 
make against ihc prosecudom It was an inevitable result of the 
Defence of India Rules. But the liberty of the press stands on a 
differeni footing. 1 am unable to reconcile myself to the notice 
which, although in the nature of advicCp is in reality an order whose 
infringement will carry its own consequence. 

am sorry to have to disappoint the numerous readers of the 
three weeklies. Next week, I shall be able to let the public know 
whether it is merely a suspension or an indeiinile stopping of the 
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three wcekJie$, I shall sttll hope that it will be merely a suspension 
and that my fear Mil prove to be groundless^ But should it prove 
otherwise. I may inform the public tiiat satyagraha is independ* 
ent of press advertisement. If it is real, it carries with it its own 
momecitum; and I believe the present satyagraha to be very reai. 
It will go on. I will not be provoked into any hasty action. I am 
still not ready with the next move. But, as I have said in my pre¬ 
vious statement, every act of civil disobedience is complete m itself. 
This press notice show's how effective it has been. Every act of 
repression adds strength to reality. Satyagraha thrives on repression 
till at last the repressor is tired of it and the object of satyagraha is 
gained. Whether, therefore, 1 take the next step or not and when 1 
lake it is a matter of no consequence to the public. Let those who 
sympathize with it follow implicitly the instructions I have issued. 
I believe, and my belief has been tested repeatedly, that a thought 
deliberately thought and controlled is a power greater than speech 
or writing and any day greater than steam which is husbanded 
and controlled. We see the latter every day carrying mcrcdiblc 
weights even across the steep precipices. Tliought power overcomes 
much greater obstacles and easily carrie greater weights. But let 
me give a practical hint to the non-betiever in the power of thought 
husbanded and controlled. Let every one become hij walking news* 
paper and carry the good news from mouth to mouth. This does 
not mean what boj's used to do in the past, namely, trumpeting 
about of bits of news. The idea here is of telling my neighbour 
what I have authentically heard. This no government can overtake 
or suppress. It is the cheapest newspaper yet devised, and it defies 
the wit of government, however clever it may be. Let these walking 
newspapers be sure of the news they give. They should not indulge 
in any idle gossip. They should make sure of the source of infor¬ 
mation, and they will find that the public gets all the information 
that they need without opening their morning newspaper w'hich, 
they should know, wiU contain garbled, one-sided information and, 
therefore, not worth the trouble of reading. For, it may be that 
even the public .statements such as now' 1 am issuing may also be 
stopped. It is the condition of life under an autocratic govemment, 
whether foreign or indigenous.” 

Harijan dated November lo was primed in bold type, bidding 
“'good-bye” to the reader: 
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**Yqu must have seen through my press notice that the pubUca- 
tjon of Hurijdn and the other two weeklies had been suspended. In 
it, I had expressed tlic hope that the suspension might be only for 
a week. But 1 sec that the hope had no real foundation. I shall 
miss my weekly talks with you, as I expect you too will miss them. 
The value of those talks consisted in their being a faithful record 
of my deepest thoughts. Such expression is impossible in a cramped 
atmosphere. As I have no desire to offer civil disobedience* 1 can¬ 
not write freely. As the author of satyagraha I cannot, consistently 
with my professions, suppress the vital part of myself for the sake 
of being able to write on permissible subjects such as the construc¬ 
tive programme. It would be like dealing with the trunk without the 
head. The whole of the constructive programme is to me an ex¬ 
pression of non-violence. I would be den^iing m^wirif I could not 
preach non-violence^ For that would be the meaning of submission 
to the latest ordinance. The suspension must, therefore, continue 
while the gagging lasts. It constitutes a satyagraid's respectful pro¬ 
test against the gag» Is not satyagraha giving an ell when an inch 
is asked for by the wrongdoerp is it not giving the cloak aka when 
only the coat is demanded? It may be asked why this reversal of 
the ordinary process? The ordinary process U based on violence. 
If my life were regulated by violence in rhe lasE resorl, 1 would 
refuse to give an inch lest an ell might be asked for. I would be a 
fool if 1 did otherwise. Sul if my life is regulated by non-violence, 
I should be prepared to and actually give an dl when an inch is 
asked for* By so doing I produce on the usurper a strange and even 
pleasurable sensation. He would also be confounded and would 
not know^ what to do vrith me. So much for the ^cnemy". I, having 
made up my mind to surrender every non-essential, gain greater 
strength than ever before to die for the defence and preservation of 
what I hold to be es$ential. 1 was, thcreforcp wongly accused by 
cniics of having advised cowardly surrender to Nazism by English¬ 
men when I suggested that they should lay down octernal arms* 
let the Naids overrun Britain if they dare hut develop internal 
sircngLh to reluse to sell themselves to the Nazis. Full surrender of 
the non-essentials is a condition precedent to accession of internal 
strength to defend the essential by dying. 

“But I am not writing this to convert the Engibh to my view. I 
am writing this to suggest to you tliat my surrender to the framers 
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of the gagging ordinance is an objccr-1«son to you, the reader, in 
satyagraha. If you svill quietly work out in your own life the ira- 
pijcations of the lesson, you wiD then not need the weekly aid from 
the written word in Harijan, Even without your weekly Harijan you 
will know how I shall myself work out the full implications of giving 
an eil when an inch is wanted. A correspondent pleads with me 
that on no account should I suspend Harijan, for he sap his non- 
^-iolcncc is sustained by the w'cekly food he gets therefrom. If he 
has ready done so, then this self-imposed restraint should teach him 
more than a vapid continuation of weekly Harijan" 

Jawaharlal Nehru had been chosen to follow Vinoba Bhavc on 
November 7, after giving due notice to the authorities. But he was 
arrested on October 31 at Chhcokhi railway station when he was 
rctuming frorn Wardha after vUiting Gandhi. Subsequently, he 
was tried in Gorakiipur prison and was sentenced to four year^’ 
imprisonment for his speeches delivered early in October. 

The second satyagrahi was Mr. Brahmo Dutt. On November 7, 
in the neighbourhood of Wardha, he began shouting the slogan 
now prescribed; “It is wrong to help the British war effort with 
men or money. 'ITie only worthy effort is to resist all war with non* 
violent resistance.'' Re was arrested at once and sentenced to six 
months^ impiLsOTimcntA 

In inid-Novembcr, the second stage of the campaign began with 
what Gandhi called representative sntyagraha. Satyagrahis were 
selected from groups such as the Ckingress Working Committee, 
the A.-I,C.C., and the Congress members of the Central and the 
provincial legislatures. Many Congressmen, Including most of the 
former ministers, appeared in the streets, uttered slogans and were 
arrested and sent to prison mostly for a year. The first victim was 
Vallabhbhai Patel who had given notice of his intention to offer 
satyagraha. He was arrested on November ly and was detained 
under the Defence of India Rules. One by one, ail the top leaders 
were arrested and Rajagopalachari who was still free performed 
satyagraha by writing to various people urging them to desist from 
the war effort and was arrested on December 3. 

Gandhi ordered suspension of the campaign from December 34 
to January 4, as a goodwill gesture for Christmas. By the close of 
the year 1940, r 1 membens of the Congress Working Committee, 
tyS members of the A.-I.C.G., 29 ex-ministers, and more than 400 
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members of the Central and provincial legislatures^ were jailed. On 
the New Yearns eve^ Azad was anesied and sentenced to eighteen 
months' imprisonment. He had previously told the press that he had 
favoured a mass movement but “had to yield to Gajidbijl'\ 

Gandhi issued the following statement: 

“Long before his unexpected arrest, the Muulana Saheb had an¬ 
nounced that before offering civil disobedience he would visit Seva- 
gram and would discuss with me the important matters affecting 
the communal question as also such other matters. But it was not 
to be. The non-popular rulers do uot disclose their intentions to the 
people. They allow them to be inferred from their acts* Perhaps, 
it is a legitimate inference to draw from the Maulana Saheb's pre¬ 
mature (from the Congress standpoint) arrest that they did not 
want him to meet me. There can be no^cause for a complaint in 
this. They may not be expected to consult Congress convenience. 
But it is proper for Congressmen to realise that the rulers have no 
faith iu Congress non-violence. Probably they do not consider me 
to be a knave, but they do consider me to be a fool* In so doing, 
the>' only follow many others who think that Congressmen fool me 
and that the latter’s non-violence is but a cloak for hiding their 
violence, if it is not a preparation for it. Our struggle, therefore, 
consists in showing that out non-violence is ndthcr a cloak to hide 
our violence or hatred, nor a preparation for violence in the near 
or distant future. Hiercfore, our success depends not upon numbers 
going to jail but on the sum-total of the purity^ and non-vdolcncc 
w^e arc able to show in all our activities. Numbers can count only 
wben they axe of the right type. But tlie^^ will positively hartn the 
movement, if they arc of the wrong type, 

“For me there is no turning back, whether 1 have many or very 
few satyagrahis, I would far rather be regarded as a fool but strong 
than as a knave and a coward, lliough the whole world may re¬ 
pudiate my claim, I must repeat that ihe struggle Is god-guided^ I 
am but a humble instrument in Hb hand. Without His guidance, 
real or imaginary, 1 should feel utterly impotent to shoulder the 
burden I am supposed to be carrying, 

“Let me now say how^ 1 visualize the struggle. Maulana Saheb 
having gone, there is to be no successor appointed. Every acting 
president in a province must be approved by me. It is not necessary 
that there should be onc^ All representative Congressmen from the 
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members of village to provincial committees are expected to be in 
jailj if they are fit and approved by me. If they arc not, by reason 
of health or otherwise^ they cannot bt expected to fujiction except 
in rare cases, and that loo under my approval. No fresh eleerlons 
arc to take place to replace those who will have gone. The idea is 
uldmately for every Congressman to act on his own and be his own 
president but nobody That is the conception of a completely 
non-violent institution or society* Not much direction is required 
by those who have learnt tlie art of suflering. Everybody knows the 
conditions he has to fulfil for acquiring fitness for offering civil dis¬ 
obedience. They can be easily complied with by any adult who is 
sound in body and mind. No dififictilty as to action arises so long as 
I am left free. Nobody can resort lo direct action without my con¬ 
sent. My intention not tp court arrest abides, but rulers may have 
a different plan. If it comes, it will be the real time of freedom from 
external control^ be it cvci so non-violent a$ also of true test for 
everyone, 1 am not to appoint a successor* Thus ifl am arrested 
everyone will be under the discipline of his or her own conscience. 
In theory, theicfore, a time may come when millions will be judges 
of their ow n fitness to offer civil disobedience. 

^'This is not a struggle which can be ended quickly. We arc re¬ 
sisting an authority that is in itself struggling to fight for life against 
a stubborn foe. The authoriey i$ related to a nation which ^ows 
no defeat. Those whose life is in danger readily yield on what they 
regard as non-essential or fight lo the end on what they regard as 
essential. Its refusal to concede our demand shows that they think 
that our struggle comes under the Utict category. Therefore, our 
struggle must be co-term! nous at least with the European. Hence 
everyone who offers civil disobedience and gets a short term should 
know that on every release he has to repeat civil disobedience till 
the end of the struggle, 

"There arc two tactics demanding attention. One 1 $ fines without 
the option of imprisonment. The other is that of not arresting dviJ 
resistors at all. In each case, the rt^isters should march on foot m 
easy stages in xl\c direction of Delhi* It may be even two or three 
miles per day* llie register will march taking such food only as the 
villagers may provide*” 

As regards die payment of fines by the satyagrahls^ Gandhi gave 
the following instructions; 
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“A very serioiu question confronts me in connection with this 
struggle. In many places, magistrates have been imposing heavy 
fines on civil resisters, in some cases without option of imprison- 
ment. Civil resisters must not and cannot complain of whatc\'er 
penalty is imposed on them and a Government will always take 
advantage of weaknesses of human nature. Hitherto I have advised 
that fines should not be voluntarily paid but that authorities must 
be left to collect fines by distraint. Hie result during the last struggle 
was a great deal of heartburning and bitterness. 'Ihosc who bought 
movabics or immov'abli^ for a song incurred popular ill will. I hope 
that if the Got'cmment wish to touch immovable property, they 
will not sell but confiscate it. For, whenever the struggle ends im¬ 
movable property is bound to be restored to the original owners, 
the resisters. The late Bombay Governsq^ent know how difficult it 
was for them to restore to the resisters the immot'abic properties 
that had changed hands, 1 have, how’ever, discovered what may be 
termed a flaw in the reasoning that I had applied to the inSiction 
of fines. I now feel that even as a rcsbter courts imprisonment, 
he is expected to court any other form of punishment, that is, Giles. 
Punishment couaed has to be joyfully suficred. Therefore, when 
fines arc imposed and the person fined is abJe to pay, he must do 
so willingly. The result may naturally be that such a person will 
be fined again and again. If the resistor persists in Ws resistance, 
he may have no property left. This is nothing to be wondered at. 
As a matter of fact, it is the essence of civil disobedience that the 
rcsister becomes indifferent, whether the authorities take away all 
his property or not. Therefore, all the propertied persons who wish 
to join the struggle should do so well knowing that Ute whole of 
their property might be taken up by the Government. TJiis is a 
struggle which has no ending except in success. Therefore, those 
who may be fined should pay cash, if they have it. If they have no 
cash and the Government attach thdr property, it should be open 
to their friends to buy the same. This will be an effective check 
on the cupidity of those who would profit by exploiting others' loss 
and there will be no bad blood. Out corollary to ilus reasoning 
is that even as I had declared that every inch of the immovable 
property sold or confiscated by the Government would have to be 
returned to the resisters, so will every rupee taken in fines liavc to 
be returned to them on the struggle ending. It follows, of course. 
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that thoat who pay the fines mil have to offer civil disobedience till 
they are safely lodged in jail. It foUows also that those propertied 
ptcrsons who do not wish to run the risk of losing their property 
must not join this struggle. I hope, however, that patriatic people 
who believe in tlic efficacy of civil resistance will not fight shy of 
losing all the possessions.” 

On January 5, 1941, the third stage opened. Lists of satyagrahis 
had been prepared by the local Congress committees, and several 
persons named therein and certified by Gandhi proceeded to do 
what was expected of them. "A satyagrahi,” said Gandhi, “man or 
woman once started on satyagraha, if unarrested, shall not return 
home but shall go from village to tillage reciting anti'war slogans 
and addressing anti-war meetings where necessary and doing con¬ 
structive propaganda. A ^atyagrahi shall not use any conveyance 
on Ids campaign. He need not be in a hurry. He may, if necessary 
stay more tlian one day at one place.” 

Hundreds of satyagrahis swelled the chorus: “It is wrong to help 
the British war effort with men or money. The only worthy cfTort 
is to resist ail war with non-violent resistance.” And by the end of 
January, the number of convictions h.ad risen to about 9,250. In 
several of these coses, fines were imposed instead of imprisonment. 
Both the extent of the movement and the manner in which it was 
dealt with varied from province to province. It was strongest in 
the United Provinces and about half tlic total arrests were made 
there. The North-West Frontier Province w-as the lease affected and 
only two arrests were made there. Ghalfar Khan was very active, 
but be was not touched so far. Dr. Khan Sahib was picked up by 
the police and driven home. In Bengal, tlie satyagiahls were mostly 
left at liberty. On January 27, the sensational news about the dis¬ 
appearance of Sublias Bose from Ids house, W'hcre he was under 
constant watch of the police, was Hashed across the country. 

No satyagralia was ofTcied on January 26, The Congressmen 
celebrated Independence Day as prescribed by Gandhi; “In view 
of die fact that the individual civil disobedience has already com¬ 
menced and large number of Congressmen have already been im¬ 
prisoned ail over India, it becomes the special dnt)' of every Indian 
to concentrate with redoubled leal on constructive programme, 
without the fulfilment of which no civil disobedience, mass or in¬ 
dividual, can help us to win and retain sworaj.” 


VinolM Bhave Mf\\h CaTid^i. SrvajratiiH Oeiober 
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The Tourth stage of the campaign began m April. The nink-and- 
filc members of the Congress vfcrc enrolled. The result was a sharp 
riiie in the Rumber of satyagrahis. By midsummer over 30,000 had 
been convicted, as many as 14,000 being in jail at one time. Mr. 
Amcry said: “Congressmen in prison will have plenty of opportu¬ 
nities for eorrespondence and study. At the end of die war, they 
could bring forward a constructive thought-out plan.” 

The number of satyagrahis would have been many times larger 
but for the limits which Gandhi imposed on the campaign. When, 
in April, Hindu complained that the campaign had produced no 
appreciable improsion on the war effort, GandJii retorted that i: 
was not intended to hamper tltat effort. It was a moral protest: 
“A token of the ycitnung of a political organization to achieve the 
freedom of 350 tnilUon people through purely non-violent effort 
and, therefore, to affect the future destiny of the world. An ambi¬ 
tious claim, but it is there. Would friends ask me, at tijis supreme 
moment in the life of the world and in my own life, to deny die 
faith that has sustained me for nearly half a century?” 

There was widespread discontent in the country. ITiis found ex¬ 
pression in language of noble pathos In the message which Tagore 
sent out to the world on the occasion of his eightieth birthday on 
April 14; “It is no longer possible for me to retain any respect for 
that mockery of civilization, which believes in ruling by force and 
has no faith in freedom at all. By ilicir miserly denial of all that 
is best in their ctvilizatioii and by withholding true human rcla- 
tionsliip from the Indians, the English have effectively closed for 
us all paths to progress.” This was hh last message { the poet died 
only a few months later. 

The political deadlock was resented by all the Indian parties. 
The XJberala, the Hindu Mahasabha, and the Muslim Ecagitc w'ere 
for a radical change at the Centre. "Bitterly as they differ,” com¬ 
mented J^'eut Statesman and J^atkn, "the Congress and tlic Muslim 
League agree in exposing any pretension on our part tiiat we rule 
India and combat this war with her consent.” Tcj Balindur Sapru 
tried his best to bring about a settlement between the Congress 
and the Muslim League but Jinnah was adamant. The League 
Preidcnt characterized the satyagraha campaign as an attcnipt to 
bring pressure on the British Government to concede tlie 
demand. "My impression," Gandhi complained to Sapru “is that 
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be (Jinnuh) docs not want a settlement liJL he has so consolidated 
the position of the League that he can dictate his terms to all the 
parties concerned including the rulers." 

On April *h, hrir. Anjcry reiterated his previous statements and 
referring to the satyagraha campaign, observed: "This campaign 
of civil disobedience by instalments has now been in progre^ for 
nearly six months. And we arc now in the rank-and-hlc phase. The 
magistrates, while vindicating the law, have treated the problem 
with common sense, ignoring nonentities and, in many cases, im¬ 
posing a fine wihout the option of imprisonment. This latter pro¬ 
cedure has been so discouraging to those w'hosc chief inducement 
was the prospective electioneering value of a prison sentence that 
Mr. Gandhi has had to announce that the payment of will 
count as an equally meritorious sacrifice in the Congress hagiotogy. 
On die whole, the movement has proceeded languidly and without 
evoking much interest. The whole business is as regrettable as it is 
irrational but the Government had and have no aUemative to en¬ 
forcing the law. Apart from the Congress, the Government's major 
policy for the constitutional future may be said to have relieved 
the anxieties of the various elements which compose the natifin^ l 
structure of India." 

Tills evoked from Gandlii a strong rejoindet on April 27; 

“I have read painfully the long report of the debate in the House 
of Commons on India. Distress has been known to have soAcned 
people’s hearts and made them mindful of facts, Bui Sritain’s dis¬ 
tress has c\’idently left Mr. Anicr>' absolutely cool and untouched. 
This callousness makes me more than ever confirmed in my opinion 
tliat the Congress must abide by its policy of non-violenee in spite 
of the heavy odds facing it. 

“Mr. Amery has rendered no service to Great Britain by his con¬ 
temptuous disregard of the situation as it exists in India and the 
facts that stare one in the face. He talks glibly of the British rule 
having given peace to India. Did he not know what was happen¬ 
ing in Dacca and Ahmedabad? Who was responsible for keeping 
the peace in these places? I hope he will not throw in my face the 
fact that Bengal, at any rate, has self-govemmcm. He knows what 
a mockery that self-government b. He knows what little power for 
such emergencies the toy ministers have, whether they wear the 
Congress label, the League label or any other. 
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"I ask the very pertinent question: Why has this long spell of 
the British nilc left the people so emasculated as to disable them 
from standing up against a feiv hundred goondas? It is a humiliat¬ 
ing spectable, more for the British than for us, to see thousands of 
people ninning away from their homes through sheer fright, because 
a few goondas have found a favourable atmosphere for resorting 
to arson, murder and loot. The first act of any government worth 
the name would be to teach its people the art of self-defence, but 
the foreign British Government had no concern about this funda¬ 
mental welfare of India’s citizens and so it deprived the people of 
the use of arms. 

''All the handsome tribute that Mr. Amery pays to Indian troops 
falls flat on Indian soil, because, leaving aside the Congress non- 
Wolcnce for the time being, if India had been equipped and trained 
for sclC-dcfcnce and if India had become a voluntary ally of Great, 
Britain, 1 hold that all European powers combined for destruction 
would not have touched Great Britain. 

Mr. Amery has insulted the Indian intelligence by reiterating 
ad naaieam that Indian political parties have but to agree among 
themselves and Britain will register the will of a united India. I 
have repeatedly shown that it has been the traditional policy of 
Britain to prevent parties from muting. 'Divide and Rule* has been 
Britain’s proud motto. It is the British statesmen who arc respon¬ 
sible for the divisions in India’s ranks and the divisions will con¬ 
tinue so long as the British sword holds India under bondage. 

"I admit there is unfortunately an unbridgeabie gulf between 
the Congress and the Muslim League, ^Vhy do not British states¬ 
men admit that h is after all a domestic quarrel P Let them with¬ 
draw from India and I promise that the Congress and the Muslim 
League and all other parties will find it to their interest to come 
together and devise a home-made solution for the government of 
India. It may not be scientific; it may not be after any western 
pattern; but it will be durable. It may be that before we come to 
that happy state of affairs, we may have to fight amongst ourselves. 
But if we agree not to invite the assistance of any outside pow'cr, 
the trouble will last perhaps a fortnight and it will not mean even 
one day’s destruction of human heads such as goes on in Europe 
today, for the simple reason that tlianks to the British rule we 
are wholly unarmed. 
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“Mr- Amcry, in utter disregard of truth, misleads his igCLorant 
audience that the Congress wants ‘all or nothing*. Let me remind 
him that in order to placate the British sentiment, the Congress 
descended to the Poona Resolution and when at Bombay it undid 
tlie Poona Resolution, T authoritatively stated that the British 
Government could not at the present moment grant or declare 
India's independence and, tliat, therefore, for the time being, we 
should be satisfied with complete freedom of speech and pen. Was 
that ‘all or nothing*? With Mr. Amery's state of mind, I suppose 
it is too much to expect him to have the elementary grace to ac¬ 
knowledge Uic studied moderation of ihe Congress in its desire 
not to embarrass the British Government whilst it is fighting for 
its very existence. Not having tliat grace, he turns the Congress 
moderation against it ai\fi claims that the Congress civil disobe¬ 
dience has fallen flat. 

“It took my breath away when 1 read his statement about India's 
ptospcrily. I say from my experience that it is a legendary thing. 
India’s millions arc becoming progressively pauperized. They are 
miserably clothed and underfed. Because dicrc is one man’s rule, 
he is able to produce a budget of millions. But 1 make bold to say 
that it is not only no proof of the prosperity of the famishing mil¬ 
lions, but it is proof positive that India is being ground down under 
the British heel. It is the duty of ever>' Indian who knovirj any¬ 
thing about the distress of the peasantry to rise in rebellion against 
this autocratic rule. Fortunately for humanity, India’s rebellion is 
a peaceful revolt and, I hope, it will be tlirough exclusively peaceful 
effort that India will realize her natural destiny. 

’‘But, i must not cany any further the painful dissection of Mr. 
Amery’s performance. It hurts me to have to undertake even this 
very brief analysis of his speech. But it is so amazingly mislead- 
ing that I fell I would be failing in my duty if 1 did not point 
out at least some of the most glaring discrepancies in that un¬ 
fortunate utterance. Surely he could have rested content with the 
undisputed sway that he exercises over the desdnies of over four 
hundred million people.” 

Gandhi guided the movement strictly on the principle of non¬ 
violence and truth. There were frequent communal riots and he ad¬ 
vised the Congressmen lO form peace brigades. Mr. Munshi, who 
stood for violent resistance, was asked by Gandhi to resign from the 
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Congress and aitam rrcedom of action unJiampcred by rcstrictioTis 
entailed by the Congress non-vioknce, 

Nciv restrictions became necessary under the changed conditions 
and Kripalani;, General Secretary of the Congress^ issued in June 
the foUowng instructions for the guidance of the satyagrahis after 
consultation with Gandhi: 

^*(1) A released satyagrahi must seek to offer satyagraha as soon 
as possible. If for any reason he is unable to do so* he must apply 
for exemption from Mahatma Gandhi- (a) From the date on wltich 
the name of a prospective satyagrahi is fomarded to Mahatma 
Gandhi for sanction^ he is to suspend private activities and devote 
iiimself wholly to working out one or more iiems of tlic thirteen- 
fold items of the constructive programme* (3) Every prospective 
satyagrahi is expected to keep a diary and this will be submitted 
to the provincial Congress committee concerned at fortnightly in- 
tcrt^als. The permission to ofler satyagralia shall be granted only to 
such workers who have proved their worlli by their everyday work. 
(4) The new restrictions in passing lists of satyagrahis ore considered 
necessary in the inierest of the struggle as it is likely to develop in 
future and will become progressively more arduous^ If any saiya- 
grahi who has enrolled hiimclf on the original basis feels unable to 
accept the new terms* he i$ free to withdraw his name and there 
Avill be no disgrace attached to any such AvitlidrawaU He may con¬ 
tinue to render w^hatever other service be can to the countr>% He 
remains a Congressman as before. (5) Enrolled satyagrahis cannot 
contest eleciiom to the local bodies- As satyagrahis, they cannot be 
in both the places, (6) No released sat>Tigrabi who is a member of 
a local boardj unless specially exempted by Mahatma Gandliij can 
attend its meeting. {7) Unarrested satyagraiiis who are touring in 
their districts and those whose names have been approved are not 
to attend meetings of the local bodies. (8) During the monsoons a 
satyagrahi may, if necessary^ cstablbli himself in a village, not his 
OW'D, or group of villages and carry on satyagraha and constructive 
activities, (g) Unarresied satyagrahis who, either touring in tlieir 
districis or marching in the direction of Delhi, should send fort¬ 
nightly reports of their work to the provincial office. The prorincial 
Congress commiLtees will send a consolidated report of their work 
to the A.-I.G.C. office at stated intcivaJs, fortnighriy or monthly* 
(io) Complaints have been received about the intemperance of 
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language of certain satyagrahis. The saiyagrahU should know that 
vituperation and abuse are against both the spirit and the letter of 
satyagraha and must, therefore, be invariably avoided.” 

In mid-June, the international situation suddenly changed when 
Germany invaded Russia, In July, the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the formation of a National Defence Council 
were announced. I'hc object of the move was ostensibly to secure 
wider participation by Indian leaders in the administration of the 
Central Government and in the w'ar efforts. Gandlu did not find 
anything hopeful in these measures. “The announcement,” Gandhi 
stated, “does not affect the stand taken by the Congress, nor docs 
it meet the Congress demands.” In the meantime, the Atlantic 
Charter was in the air but Churchill made it clear that this charter 
had no application to India. ‘^Al the Atlantic meeting we had in 
mind primarily the extension of the sovereignty, scIF-govcmmcnl 
and national life of the states and nations of Europe now under 
Nazi yoke. The joint declaration does not qualify in any way the 
various statements of policy which have been made from time to 
lime about the development of constitutional Government in India, 
Burma or other parts of British Empire.” 

Gandlii ignored all sucii statements. “I sincerely bcHc\'e”» he ob¬ 
served, “that my silence is much more eloquent than any words 
that I may utter. After all, action is all in all. My action is before 
all India and, if you like, the whole world." 

The general enthusiasm (or the individual satyagraha campaign 
was waning by October. Few of the released prisoners had courted 
re-arrest as Gandhi had expected them to do. Some of the leaders 
were known to desire an end to the campaign, and more appeals 
were made to Gandhi. But the veteran satyagraht, now seventy-two, 
held his ground. 

At Sevagram, on October 2, when three crore yards of yam and 
a purse of Rs, 12,000 were presented to Gandhi, he said : 

“I had always believed that the country’s faith in the utility of 
khaddar will increase with experience, but incorrigible optimut as 
I am, even I w-as not prepared for the response that I have got 
this year from all parts of the country and more particularly from 
the jails. TlUs nncxpecied response has confirmed me in the hope 
that the cause for which we stand is bound to triumph. Some con¬ 
stantly keep asking me of what avail will the present struggle be, 
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It is making no impression on the Govemmenu My answer is that 
I am quite satisfied with the present pace of the movement* I donH 
want to increase its pace jmt yet. Nor that it will never increase 
but it will develop along its ovm line according to the law of non¬ 
violence. If people want miraeJe to happen immediatejyi it is not 
possible. Non-violence h an attribute of the Almighty whose w^ys 
of fulBIljng Himself are inscrutable*** 

October ty, 1941 marked the first anniversary of the inaugura¬ 
tion of the individual satyagraba campaign. Besides the satyagrahisj 
thousands of detenus were rotting in prisons under the Defence of 
India Rules. The Government sprang a surprise by publishing cer¬ 
tain documents which Ja^^pratash Narayan tried to smuggle out 
of prison* '*lf the motive/* commented Gandhi^ to discreqlit 
the organization of which Jayaprakash Narayan is a distinguished 
member, it must faiL Assuming the correctness of the charge 
against Jayaprakash Narayan, the mctliod advocated by him is 
against the policy of truth and non-violence adopted by the Con¬ 
gress and desenes the severest condemnaiion. But it ill becomes 
the Government to condemn or discredit it. Frankly, all nationalist 
forces, no matter by what name they arc described, are at war with 
Government. And, according to the accepted cannon of war^ the 
method adopted by Jayaprakash Narayan is perfecily legitimate. 
One word to Congressmen, li^Tiile Jayaprakash Narayan remains 
the patriot w^e have known him, we must realize that his mcdxod 
IS harmful in the extreme, wltile a non-violent struggle is going on. 
No underhand or underground movement can ever become a mass 
movement or stir mJIllom to mass aciion*"* 

In a staicment issued at the end of October, Gandhi said: 

"I have been chary of issuing statements for the guidance of die 
satyagrahis- ITic deciding reason has been to have them to be seJf- 
guided where they arc not guided by local leaders* But this chari¬ 
ness can easily be overdone. Time seems to have arrived for a brief 
review^ especially as several leaders who have been discharged have 
met me and there has been much speculation about the trend or 
the result of these talks. The public should know that tho^ who 
were not whole-heartedly with the Bombay resolution have come 
out with their doubts confirmed. Similarly, those who never had any 
doubts have become firmer than ever before in their opinion. As 
for me, I never had any doubt ais to the correctness of the Bombay 
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resolution and. have none about the correctness of the steps taltcn 
hitherto in pursuance thereof." 

Gandhi obscrv'cd that satyagraha must neither be expanded into 
a mass movement, as some desired, since mass action during the 
war v^'ouJd embarrass the Goveriiment and “at thh stage without 
communal unity is an invitation to civil war”, nor must it be aban¬ 
doned. It did not matter how few the satyagrahis might be; if 
there were only ten or two, they would represent tJie whole of the 
Congress. “Docs not one ambassador represent his people?" asked 
Ganditi, *‘Tc give up civil disobedience wonid be folly. Civil disobe¬ 
dience in the present case meant the assertion of the right to speak 
against participation in this war or all war. If we cannot do even 
this much when the occasion demands it, we might as well give up 
non-violence. Civil disobodience U an assertion of a right which law 
should give but it denies. If performance of a duty causes embar¬ 
rassment, it cannot be helped. Tf)e authority can easily avoid em¬ 
barrassment by recognizing the elementary right of free speech.” 

He denied tfiat satyagraha was a policy of passive Inaction. He 
asked Congressmen to press on with constructive programme tvjth 
which civil disobedience had been coupled from the outset. As to 
his leadership, he wrote, "The bond between Congressmen and me 
seems unbreakable". He expressed the hope that "liicy will some 
day fulfil all my conditions and find themselves in enjoyment of 
fall independence such as has never before been seen on earth." 

In November, Mr. Amery made two statements and said; “We 
should be proud of our contribution to India. But above all, there 
is goodwill between the Indians themselves," He characterized the 
exlcudon of the Viceroy’s Executive Council as a great step in ad¬ 
vance, In reply Gandhi said; “Mr. Amery has said nothing new. 
He does not know India as well as I do. Therefore, I sec that by re¬ 
peating hb statement, he Is doing no good either to his own country 
or to India. His repeating the same untruths would not convert 
untruth to truth.” 

By the late autumn of 1941, it had become obvious that some¬ 
thing must be done quietdy to improve Indian political situation 
and enlist the full co-operation of the people in the war. Germany 
was advancing steadily into Russia and a German drive through 
the Near East was expected. Japan had consolidated her position in 
Indo-Ghina, and was preparing for a final plunge in the war. The 
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mobilizatioii of vast resources and man-pciwcr had become 

urgent military necessity. 

On the eve of the Pearl Harbour debacle, Lhe British Government 
made a conciliatory gesture. On December % the following com¬ 
munique was issued: 

*Thc Government of India, confident in the determination of all 
responsibLe opinion in India to support the war effort until \uctor>' 
is secured, have reached die conclusion that the cHal disobedience 
pmoners whose ofrcficcs have been formal or symbolic in character 
can be set free including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad/" 

Gandhip m a press intcrv'icw, stated: 

“As I said before the event, 1 must repeat after the event* that 
so for as I am concerned* it cannot evoke a single responsive or 
appreciative chord in me. 

“From my student da)^ onwards, I have been and still claim to 
be a friend of the British people* But my friendship cannot blind me 
to feel that the British representatives hold India as a bond slave* 
All the freedom that India enjoys is the freedom of die slave and 
not the freedom of die equal* which is olhcnvLsc known as Com¬ 
plete Independence* 

“Mn Amcry's pronouncements do not soothe tlic pestering sore 
but they are like sprinkling chillies on it. It is in that setting that 
1 am called upon to examine the release. 

“If the Government of India are confident in their determination 
of all responsible opinion in India lo support u^ar effort* the logi¬ 
cal conclusion w^ould be to keep civil disobedience prisoners in ihcir 
custody* because they produce a jarring note. The only meaning I 
can attach to release* theedbre* is that they expect that prisoners 
will have a change of their opinions in their aelf-in^ated solitude. 
1 am hoping that the Govcmnient will be soon disillustoned* 

“Civil disobedience was not taken up without most careful con¬ 
sideration* It was certainly not taken up out of any vindicrivencsfi* 
It was taken up, and i hope, will be coniinued* in order to make 
good and vindicate die claim of the Congress to let die British and 
lhe world know that there k at the very least a large body of public 
opinion represented by the Congress which is utterly opposed to die 
participation in war, not because it wishes any disaster to British 
arms* or victor)^ to the Nazis or hisctst arms, but because it sees no 
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deliverance from blood-guilt mess citlicr for die victors or the van- 
quishedj and certainly no deliverance for India out of this \ivajr, 
^'Thc Congress which seeks and claims to represent the dumb 
miJlions, had for tltc past twenty years accepted non-violence as 
its unbroken policy to achieve Indians independence. To slop civil 
disobedience, symbolic though it may be, for the time being, will 
be to deny its policy at the crucial moment 

Government claim that in spite of Congress efforts, they are 
able to get all men and money from India. Therefore, Congress 
opposition in this csdniate can only be a moral effort and moral 
demonstration. I for one am entirely satisJjed with it, because 1 am 
convinced that from that moral demonstration will arise, when the 
moment comes, a demonstration w^hich will result in attainment of 
India's independence, not ascendency of this party or that. 

‘"The Congress struggle covers cverj^ single unit in India and 
now tliat the Congress President is expeeted to be out, it will be for 
him to consider wheiher and when to call the Congress Working 
Committee or die A,-I.C.C. These wo bodies will determine the 
futiirc policy of the Congress, I am but a bumble instrument of 
service in conducting civil disobedience. 

"I would, however, say one word about the detenus and other 
prisoners. It sounds strange that those who have sought imprison^ 
ment are lo be discharged and not those who arc cither detained 
without trial or imprisoned because tfiey held the freedom of their 
country dearer than their personal hberty. There is surely some¬ 
thing utterly wrong somewhere* I, therefore, cannot rejoice over 
the Government of Indians decision^” 

During the fourteen months, over S 5 ,ooo satyagrahia were jailed. 
On December 4 , tlic general release commenced throughout India. 
Gandhi's reaction to the releases and his views on the future Con* 
gross policy were embodied in his statement of December 7 : 

I he jail delivery that is going on apace of satyagrahis must be 
taken as a challenge to convene a meeting of die A^-I,C.C. which, 
the Government of India have been evidently induced to expect, 
will reverse the Bombay decision whose working is reflected in my 
conduct of the satyagraha campaign. I have, therefore, advised the 
Maulana Saheb to convene a meeting of the Working Committee 
and the A.-LC.G. at an early date, but until that decision is re* 
versed, civil disobedience has to continue- I must admit, how^cver, 
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that the conduct of the campaign has been rendered difheuLt by 
the Government action in discharging civil disobedience prisoners^ 
but if we arc to reach our goalj we have to cut our way through 
every difficulty. This one is nothing compared to what we likely 
are to have to face before we come into our own. If the A.'LC.C. 
meeting is to comc^ as it must, pending the meeting, the members 
of the Working Gommiltee and the A.-LGX- must not offer civil 
disobedience, nor should those who arc interested in reversing the 
Bombay decision. Apart from thesc^ civil disobedience should con¬ 
tinue without interruption. Of course, it will stand suspended on 
Christmas Day, Boxing Day and New Year's Day. 

"*Thc quesdon naturally arises whether civil disobedience is to be 
offered in the usual manner byreciting the prescribed formula or 
in some other manner. 1 like die formula/mcthod. It gives direct¬ 
ness and symmetry to the movement. There is great power in the 
reciting of the same formula in the same manner. It rivets the 
attention of the masses and men on identical themes. The formula 
is not a mean thing. It k a protest of the nation against war as an 
arbitrator. It is a message of peace on earth and goodwill towards 
mankind. What is individual formula today will become, in due 
time, that of the massc^^ but the authorities having discharged the 
symbolical satyagrahis may refuse to re-arrest them for reciting 
slogans. There arc then tw o w ays open to us: If they do not re- 
arrest, there need be no dismay and demoralization, the jail h not 
the object!ve» The freedom of speech is the immediate obJcLtive. If 
recitation is not objected to, we have advanced somewhat towards 
nur objective and it will be foolish to court imprisonment for the 
sake of it^ Dismay and demoralization arise because Congressmen 
in general have not reaUzed die inevitable connection betw een the 
constructive programme and civil disobedience, and civil disobe¬ 
dience without the backing of the comtmciive programme never 
can lead us to independence. Shorn of it, civil disobedience becomes 
a method of violence bound to prove ineffective in the end. More¬ 
over, civil disobedience, even when it is mass, will only be offered 
by those who arc bodily lit, whereas the construciive programme is 
for all and will never be suspended if the wliole nation took it up 
in earnest. It is enough to givx us Complete Independence* 

"Prosecution of the constructive programme means construct¬ 
ing structure of swaraj. The whole theme of corporate non-violence, 
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as I have conceived it, falls to pieces if there is no living faitli in 
the constructive programme. To my mind, swaraj based on non¬ 
violence is the fulSlment of the constructive programme; hence, 
whether the authorities jail us or not, we must, pursue the con¬ 
structive programme. 

"1 have been asked whether the discharged satyagrahis should 
hold or attend meetings and deliver speeches. They should do so, 
1 don’t want or expect them to re-offer civil disobedience immedi¬ 
ately. Tliat would be indecent iiiistc but ordinary civil disobedience 
may go on. For the discharged ones ict there be breathing time. 
Let tlicm address meetings in tltcir constituencies and study things 
at the meetings. They will expound their tiews on the general situ¬ 
ation and not hesitate to inteipret the anti-war Congress policy, 

“The symbolic satyagraha has a definite mcatung. but it is open 
to tile authorities to arrest Congressmen for their speeches, even if 
they do not intend thereby to offer dvj] disobedience. That was 
how they had arrested the Maulana Saheb and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, not to mention the lesser lights. Let it be known that I have 
no audiority to suspend civil disobedience on extraneous grounds. 
1 hat is for the Congress to do. For me jncrsoaaUy there is no choice. 

a man sworn to peace at this critical moment, to suspend my 
anti-war activity would be to deny mi-scir. And therdbre, for all 
those who tlimk like me, whether we are misunderstood or worse be¬ 
falls, we must express our faith through our action, hoping there¬ 
by tJiat ultimately our way will be accepted by all waoring powers 
as the only escape from a blood bath which is reducing man to 
his lowest depth,” 
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On D^c^mder 8, 1941 Gajidhi ajtived in Barduli to spend a itlonth 
m the Sardar 5 ashram, a garden fkrm« There came daily some 
two hundred workers to discuss tlicir problems. In mid-December 
Gandhi issued a a5-page booklet, Constructive Programme, an original 
contribudon on ‘'its meaning and place”,* for the achievement of 
"non-violent independence". It was written by Gandhi in the train 
fwm Sevagram to BardolJ. It filled the void created by the suspen¬ 
sion of Hstijait^ "If it make*! no appeal to the Congressmen,” he 
wrote, "I must be rejected. For my handling of civil disobedience 
without the constructive programme will be like a paralysed hand 
attempting to lift a spoon.” 

In the introductory to Constmetive Programme, Gandhi wrote: 

“The constructive programme may otlierwbc and more fittingly 
be called construction of Puma Swaraj or Complete Independence 
by truthful and non-violent means. 

“FjHbrt for construction of indejicndence so called through vio¬ 
lent, and, therefore, necessarily untruthful means, we know only too 
painfully. Look at the daily destruction of property, life and truth 
in the present war. 

‘'Complete Independence through truth and non-violence means 
independence of every unit, be it the humblest of the nation, with¬ 
out distinction of race, colour or creed. This independence is nct'cr 
exclusive. It is, therefore, wholly compatible with inter-dependence 
within or without. The practice will always fall short of the theory, 
even as the drawm line falls short of the theoretical line of Euclid. 
Therefore, Complete Independence will be complete only to tlic 
extent of our approach in prartice to truth and non-violence. 

“Let the reader mentally plan out the whole of the constructive 
programme, and he will agree with me that if it could be success¬ 
fully W'orked out, the end of it would be the independence we want. 
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Has not Mr. Amcr^’ s^id that an agreement between the major 
parties^ translated m my language^ any agreemetit after communal 
unity which is only one item in the constructive pTogramme, will 
be respected? We need not question his sincerity, for if such unity 
is honestly, that non-^iolcriitly, attained, it will in iTsclf contain 
the powci to compel acceptance of the agreed demand. 

**On die other handj tlierc is no such tiling as an imaginary^ or 
even perfect definition of independence through violence. For, ii 
presupposes only the ascendancy of that party of the nation which 
makes the most effective use of violence. In it, the perfect equaUty, 
economic or otherwise, is inconceivableH 

“But, for my purpose, which is to convince the reader of the 
necessity of following out the constructive programme in the non¬ 
violent dfort, the acceptance of my argument about the ineffective- 
nesa of violence for the attainment of independence is not required* 
The reader is welcome to the belief that the independence of the 
humblest unit is possible under a scheme of violence, if the effort 
enables him also to admit that it is a certainty^ through tlic com¬ 
plete execution of the programme by the nation.^^ 

His pointed examination of the thirteen items of the eonstructive 
programme was as follows: 

Communal unity: Everybody is agreed about the nect^ity of 
this unity. But everj'body does not know that unity does not mean 
a mere political unity^ which may be imposed. It doc?, however, 
mean an unbreakable heart unity. And the first thing essential for 
achieving such unity is for every Congressman, whatever his reli- 
giou may be, to represent in hb owti person Hindu, Musalmaii, 
Christian, Zoroastrian, Jew^ etc., sliortly, every Hindu and non- 
Hindu. He has to fed his identity with every one of the millions 
of che inhabitants of Hindustan. In order to realize this, every 
Congressman will cultivate personal friendship with persons re¬ 
presenting faiths other than his own. He should hatx the same 
regard for die other faiths as he has for his own. 

*^In such a happy state of tilings, there w'ould be no disgraceful 
cry at the stations such as ‘Hindu water* and "Muslim water' or 
‘Hindu tea^ and * Muslim tea\ There would be no separate rooms 
or pots for Hindus and non^Hindus In the schools a.nd colleges, 
no communal schools and colleges and hospitals. The beginning of 
such a revolution has to be made by ihc Congressmen without any 
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politic^] motive behind the correct conduct. Political unity will be 
tis natural fruit* 

**Thc implication of $iich heart unity may seem startling, though 
it is the logical necessity* Congressmen cannot aim at parliamen¬ 
tary power in opposition to persons of other faiths. Congressmen, 
therefore, will refrain* so long as these difierenecs last^ from enter¬ 
ing the parliamentary arena, 

“We have long been accostoiricd to think that power comes only 
through the legislative assemblies. 1 have regarded this belief as a 
grave error brought about by inertia or h>'pnotism. A superficial 
study of the British history^ has made us that all power per¬ 
colates to the people from parliaments* The truth is that powder 
resides in the people and it is entrusted for the time being to those 
whom they' may choose as their rcpresciyativcs* The parliaments 
have no power or even existence independently of the people* It 
has been my effort for the last twenty-one years to convince die 
people of this simple truth* Citil disobedience is the storehouse of 
pw>wcr. Imagine a whole people unwilling to conform to the laws 
of the legislature and prepared to suffer the consequences of non- 
com plianccl They will bring the whole legislative and the executive 
machiftcry to a standstill. The police and the military are of use 
to coerce minorities howcv*cr pow^cfful they may be. But no police 
or military coercion can bend the resolute will of a people^ out for 
suffering to the uttermost* 

*^\nd parliamentary' procedure is good only when its members 
arc willing to conform to the will of tlic majority* In other words, 
it is fairly effective only among compatibles* 

“Here in India, we have been protending to work the parliamen¬ 
tary' sy'stcm under the separate electorates w'hich have created arti¬ 
ficial incompatiblcs. Wc can never bring about a living unity out 
of these aitificial entities being brought together on a common plat¬ 
form. Such legislatures may function* But they can be a platform 
only for wrangling and sharing the crumbs of power that may fall 
from rulers, whoever they may be. These rule with a rod of iron, 
and prevent the opposing elements from flying at one another's 
throats. I hold the emergence of Complete Independence to be an 
impossibility out of such a disgrace, 

^*2, Removal of untouchability: At this time of the day, it is un¬ 
necessary' to dilate upon the necotsity of die removal of this blot 
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And this curse upon Hinduism* The Congressmen have certainly 
done much in this matter. But 1 am sorry to have to say that many 
Congressmen have looked upon this item as a mere poLitlca] nc^ 
ccssity and not something indispensable, so fajr as the Hindus are 
concernedj for the very existence of Hindtmm* If the Hindu Con¬ 
gressmen take up tlic cause for it5 own saie^ they will influence the 
so-called sanatanists far more extensively than they have hitherto 
done. They should approach them not in a militant spirit, but, as 
befits their non^tiolcncc, in a spirit of friendliness. And so far ns the 
Harijans are concerned, cvcJy" Hindu should make common cause 
with them and befriend them in their awful isolaiion—such isola- 
lion as perhaps the world has never seen in the monstrous immen¬ 
sity one witnesses in India. I know from experience how difficult the 
task is. But it is pan of jhe task of building the edifice of swaraj. 
And the road to sw^iraj is steep and narrow'. There arc many 
slippery ascents and many deep chasms. They have all to be ne¬ 
gotiated with unfaltering step before we can reach the summit and 
breathe tlic fresh air of freedom* 

“3. Prohibition: Although like communal unity .and removal of 
imtouchability it has been on the Congress programme since 1920, 
Congressmen have not taken the interest they might have taken in 
tills very vital social and moral reform. If we arc to reach our goal 
through non-violent effort, we may not leave to the future govern¬ 
ment the fate of lakhs of men and women who arc labouring tinder 
the curse of drink and drugs. 

"Medical men can make a most effective contribution towards 
the removal of this evil. They have to discover ways of weaning the 
drunkard and opium-addict from the curse, 

"Women and students have a special opportunity in advancing 
this reform. By many acts of loving service, they can acquire on the 
addicts a hold which will compel them to listen to the appeal to give 
up the evil habit. 

"The Congress CDinmittecs can open recreation booths where the 
tired labourer will rest his limbs* get healthy cheap refreshments, 
and find suitable games. .All this w^ork is fascinating and uplifting* 
The non-violent approach to swaraj is a novel approach. In It, the 
old values give place to new. In die violent way such reforms find 
no place. Bclievens in tliat way, in their impaticucc and, shall 1 
say, ignorance, put off such things to the day of dclivcr,Yncc* They 
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Jiirgct that lasting and healthy dcUveraiicc comes from within, that 
is, from self-purification. 

KhadJ: Khadi is a coniroveirsial subject. Many people think 
til at in advocating khadx 1 am sailing against a head ss-ind and am 
sure to sink the ship of swaraj^ that 1 am taking the country to the 
Dark Ages. I don’t propose to argue the case for kliadl in this brief 
survey^ 1 has^ argued it sufficiently before* Here 1 want to show 
Avhat every Congressman and every Indian, can do to advance the 
cause of khadi ^ It connotes the beginning of the economic freedom 
and equality of all in the country* "The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.’ Let every^one try, and he or she vrill find out for him¬ 
self or herself the truth of what 1 am saying. Khadi must be taken 
with all its implications* It means a wholesale sw^adeshi mentality, 
a determination to find all the neressaries^of life in India, and that 
too through the labour and intellect of the villagers. 'ITiat means a 
reversal of the existing process. Tliat is to say that* instead of half 
a dozen cities of India and Britain lining on the exploitation and 
ruin of the 700,000 villages of India, the latter will be largely self- 
contained, and will voluntarily serve the dries of India and even the 
outside world in so far as it benefits both the parties* 

“This needs a revolutionary change in the mentality and tastes 
of many. Easy though the non-violent way is in many respects, it 
is very dilKcuIt in many others. It vitally touches the life of every 
single Indian, makes him fed aglow with the possession of a power 
that has lain tiiddcn within himself, and makes him proud of his 
identity with every drop of the ocean of Indian humanity. This non¬ 
violence is not the inanity wluch we have mistaken it for tlirough 
all these long ages, but it is the most potent force as yet known to 
mankind and on vvhich its very existence is dependent. It is that 
force wliich I have tried to present to the Congress and through it 
to the world. Kliadi to me h the symbol of unity of the Indian 
humanity, of ila economic freedom and equal!t>' and, tJtcrcforej ul¬ 
timately, in the poeric expression ofjawaharlal Nehru, "the livery 
of India’s freedom’* 

“But the khadi mentality means ilic decentraliza^tion of the pro¬ 
duction and the distribution of the necessaries of life. Therefore, the 
formula so far evolved b, every village to produce and use all its 
necessarieii and, in addition, to produce a certain percentage as its 
contribution to the requirements of iJie cities* 
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"Heavy industries will necessarily be centralized and national¬ 
ized. But they will occupy the least part of the vast national activity 
in the villages* 

Having shown the implication of khadi, 1 must indicate wiiat 
Congressmen can and should do towards its promotion. Production 
of khadi includes cotton growingp picking, ginning^ cleaning, card¬ 
ing, sUvetingp spinnings si^ingj dyeingj preparing ihc warp and the 
w^oof, weavingp and w'ashing. These, with the excepdon of dyeing, 
are essential processes. Everif^ one of them can be effectively handled 
in the villages and is being so handled in many rillages through¬ 
out India wliich the Ai-LS.A* h covering. According to the latent 
report, the following are the interesting figures: 375*146 villagers, 
including 19,645 Harijans and 57*370 Mnslims, scattered in over 
13,451 villages, received, spinners,, weavers, etc.^ Rs. 3,385,609 in 
1940. Tlie spinners were largely w^omen, 

“Yet the work done is only onc-hundrcdtli part of what could he 
done, tf Congressmen honestly locyk up the khadi programme* Since 
the wanton destruction of this central rillagc industry and the allied 
handicrafts. Intelligence and brigJuncss have fled from the tillages, 
leaving them inane, lustcrlcss, and reduced almost to tlie state of 
iheir ill-kept catlle- 

"If Ckingrcssmcn will be true to their CiOngress call in respect 
of khadi, they will caiTN- out the instRiclions of the A,-I,S.A. issued 
from time to time as lo the part thc\' can play in khadi plan mug. 
But 1 lay down here ceriain general rules: 

*^(i) Every family whh a plot of groimd can grow^ cotton at least 
for family use. Ck>tton growing is an easy process. In Bihar, the culti¬ 
vators were by law compelled to grow^ indigo on three-iwenticth of 
their cultivable land. This was in the interest of the foreign indigo 
planter. Why c^annot we grow cotton voluntarily for the nattun 
on a certain portion of our land? The reader will note diat the 
clecentralizadon commences from the beginning of the khadi pro- 
cisscs. Today, the cotton crop Js centralized and ha$ to be sent 
to the distant parts of India, and before the war ased to be sent 
principally to Great Britain and Japan. It w^as and still Is a money 
crop subject, therefore, to the fluctuations of the market* Under the 
khadi scheme, cotton growing becomes free from this uncertainty 
and gamble. The grow cr grows what he needs. The farmer needs 
to know that his first business is to grovr for his own needs. Whtu 
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ilic farmer docs that he will reduce the chance of a low market 
mining him. 

**(u) Every spinner would buy—if he has not his own—enough 
cotton for ginning, which he can easily do witltout the handgin- 
nlng roller frame. He can gin Ills own portion with a board and 
an iron roUing-pin. Where this is considered impracticable, hand- 
ginned cotton should be bought and carded. Carding for self can 
be done well on a tiny bow* without much cfTort. The greater the 
decentralization of labour, the simpler and cheaper the tools. The 
slivers made, the process of spiniung commences. I strongly re¬ 
commend Uic dhanush takii. 1 have of late been mainly using it. My 
speed is almost the same as on the wheel, T draw a finer thread on 
the and the siren gtli and evenness of the yarn are greater 

than on the wheel. Tliis may not, however, hold good for all. My 
emphasis on the dhfoiush takii is based on the fact that it is easily 
made, it is very cheap and does not require repairs like the wheel. 
Unless one knows how to make the two jnah and to adjust them 
when they slip or to pot the wheel right when it refuses to work, 
the wheel has often to lie idle. Moreover, if the milHom take to spin¬ 
ning at once, as they well may have to even under the stress of 
war, the dhamsh takii, being the instrument most easily made and 
handled, is the only tool that can meet the demand. It is more 
easily made even than the simple kfhli. Imagine the tmifvnng and 
educative effecl of the w'holc nation simultaneously taking part in 
the processes up to spinning 1 Consider the levelling clfcct of the 
bond of common labour between the rich aivd the poor I 

“Yam thus produced may be used in tlirec ways: by presenting 
it to the A.-LS..\. for the sake of the poor, by having it woven for 
personal use, or by getting as much khadi for ii as it can give. It 
is clear enough that the finer and better the yam, the greater will 
be its value. If Congressmen will put their hearts into the work, 
they will make improvements in the tools and make many dis¬ 
coveries. In our country there has been a divorce betw'ecn labour 
and intelligence. The result has been stagnation. If there is an in¬ 
dissoluble marriage between the two, and Uiai in the manner here 
suggested, the resultant good will be inestimable. 

“In tJiis scheme of nation-wide spinning as a sacrifice, 1 do not 
expect the average man or the average woman to give more than 
one hour daily to this work. 
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“5. Other village imlustries: These stand on a difTcrent footing 
from khadi. There is not much scope for voluntary labour in them. 
Each village industry will take the labour of only a certain number 
of hands. These industries come in as a handmaid to khadi. They 
cannot exist mthout khadi^ and khadi will be robbed of its dignity 
without them. ViDage economy cannot be complete without the 
essential village industries, such as hand-grinding, hand-pounding, 
soap-making, paper-making, match-making, tanning, oil-pressing, 
etc. Congressmen can interest themselves in these and, if ilicy are 
\'i I lagers or will settle down in the villages, they will ^ve these in¬ 
dustries a new life and a new dress. .Ml should make it a point of 
honour to use only the village articles, whenever and wherever avail¬ 
able. Given the demand, there is no doubt that most of our wants 
can be supplied from our villages. WTicn w'e have become viUage- 
minded, we will not want imitations of the West or machine-made 
products, but we will develop a mic national taste in keeping with 
die vision of a new India in which paupcrbra, starvation and idle¬ 
ness will be unknown. 

"6. Village sanitation: Divorce between intelligence and labour 
has resulted in criminal negligence of the villages. And so, instead 
of having graceful hamlets dotting the land, we have dung-heaps. 
The approach to many t-illagcs is not a refreshing experience. 
Often one would like to shut one’s eyes and stulf one’s nose, such 
is the surrounding din and offending smell. If the majority of 
Congressmen arc derived from our villages as they should be, they 
should be able to make our vilbges models of cleanliness in every 
sense of the word. But tlicy have never considered it their duty to 
identify themselves with (be villagers In their daily lives. A sense of 
national or social sanitation is not a virtue among us. We may take 
a kind of bath, but we do not mind dirtying tltc well or tank or 
river by whose side or in which we perform ablutions, I regard 
this defect as a great vice which is responsible for the disgraceful 
state of our villages and the sacred banks of the sacred rivers and 
for the diseases that spring from iiisanltation, 

“7. New or Bask Education: Tliis is a new subject. But the mem¬ 
bers of the Ckingress Working Committee felt so much interested in 
it that they gave a charter to the organisers of Hindustani Talimi 
^angh which has been funcrioiiiug since liie Haripura Congress 
session. Tliis is a big field of work for many Congressmen. TJiis 
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education is rncant lo iraiisform village dilldrcn inio model villagers. 
It is principally designed for them. The inspiratloti for it has come 
from the villages. Gongressmen who want to build up the structure 
of Swaraj from its ver>' foundation dare not neglect ihe children. 
Foreign rule has unconsciously^ though none the less sureLyj begun 
with the children in the field of education. The primary education 
is a farce designed without regard to the wants of tl^e India of the 
villages andp for tliat matter, even of the titles, Basic education links 
the children* w^hether of the cities or of the villages, to all that is 
best and lasting in India. It develops both the body and the mind^ 
and keeps the child rooted to the soil with a glorious vision of the 
future in the realization of which he or she begins to take his or 
her career in schooh Congressmen w'ould find it of absorbing in¬ 
terest benefiting themselves equally with t^c children they come in 
contact with* Let those wiio wish put themselves in touch with the 
secretary of the sangh at Sevagram. 

“8. Adult education: This has been woduUy neglected by Con¬ 
gressmen. Where they have not neglected it, they have been satisfied 
with teaciung the illiterates to read and w^rite. If 1 had charge 
of adult education, I should begin wU'i opening the minds of the 
adult pupils to the greatness and the vastness of their country* The 
villagers India is contained in Ills village. If he goes to anotlicr 
\Hllage, he talks of his own village as his own home. Hindustan is 
for him a geographical term. We have no notion of die ignorance 
prevailing in the villages. The villagers know' nothing of the foreign 
rule and its evils, ^^^lat little knowledge they have picked up fills 
them with the awe the foreigner inspires and their helpl«sness. 
The result is the dread and hatred of the foreigner and his rule. 
Tlicy do not know how to get rid of it. "rhey do not know that the 
foreigner’s presence due to their own ^veakncsscs and their ignor¬ 
ance of the pow'er they possess to rid themselves of the foreign mie* 
My adult education mciuis, therefore, first true politjca] education 
of tlic adult by word of mouth. Seeing that thi$ will be mapped 
out, it can be given without fear, i imagine that il is too late in 
the day for authority to interfere with this type of education, but 
if tlicre is an interference* there must be a light for this elemen¬ 
tary right without which there can be no swaraj. Of course, in all 
I have wTitten, openness has been assumed. Non-violence abhors 
fear and* thcrcforcp secrecy* Side by side with the education by 
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the mouth will be the Jiteritry education. This n itself a specially. 
Many methods are being tried in order to shorten the period of 
education. A boLird of temporary or permanent experts may be ap- 
pointed by the Working Committee to give shape to the idea here 
adumbrated and guide the workers. I admit that what J have 
said in this paragraph only points the way but docs not tell the 
average Congressman how to go about ii. Nor is c\fcry Congress¬ 
man Ettcd for dm highly special vvork^ But Congressmen who are 
teachers should find no difficulty in laying down a course in keep* 
ing with the suggestions made herein. 

**9. Uplift of W'onicn: 1 have included the uplift of tvomcn in die 
consiniciivc programme, for though satyagraha Jtas automatically 
brought India^^ women out from thdr darkness^ as nothing else 
could have in such an incredibly short space of time, Congressmen 
have not fell the call lo see that women become the equal partners 
in the fight for swaraj. Thej- have not realized that woman must 
be the true Jielpmate of man in the mission of smicc. Woman has 
been suppressed under custom and law for which she has no hand. 
In a plan of life based on non-violence^ woman has as much right 
to shape her own destiny^ as man has lo shape bis. But as every 
right in a non-violent society proceeds from the previous perform¬ 
ance of a duty, it ibllows that the rules of social conduct must be 
framed by mutual co-upcration and consultation, lliey can never 
be imposed from outside. Men have not yet realized this truth in 
fulness in iheir bchadour towards women* They have considered 
themselves to be lords and masters of women iastcad of considering 
them as their friends and co-w'orkers* It is the privilege of Con¬ 
gressmen to give the women of India a lilting hand. Women arc in 
the position somewhat of the slave of old^ who did not know that 
he could or ever had to be free. And when freedom came, for the 
moment, he felt heiptess. Women have been taught to regard them* 
selv<^ as slaves of men. It Is up lo Congicssmen to see that lliey 
enable tlie women ro realize their full status and play their part 
equals of men. 

"'ThU revolution is easy, if the mind b made up. Let Congress¬ 
men begin with their own homes. \Vivcs should not be dolls and 
objects of indulgence, but should be treated as honoured comrades 
in comiiion scnicCp To thb end, those who have not received a 
liberal cdutation should receive such instruction h possible from 
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thdr husbands. The same obsen'ation applies ydih the necessary 
changes to mothers and daughters* 

“It is hardly necessary to point out that I have given a one-sided 
picture of the helpless state of Indians women. 1 am quite conscious 
of die fact that in the villages generally they hold their o^^ti with 
tiicir menfolk and in some respects they even rule them. But to the 
impardal outsider, the legal and customaiy' status of woman is bad 
enough throughout and demands radical alteration. 

“lO. Education in health and hygiene: Having given a place to 
village sanitation, the question may be asked, why give a sepa¬ 
rate place to education in health and hygiene? It might have been 
bracketed with sanitationj but I did not wish to interfere with the 
items* Mention of mere sanitation is not enough to luctudc health 
and hygiene. The art of keeping one's health and the knowledge of 
hygiene is by itself a separate subject of study and corresponding 
practice. In a wclhordcred society, the citizens know and obser\'c 
the laws of health and hygiene* It is established beyond doubt 
that ignorance and neglect of the laws of health and hygiene arc 
responsible for tlie majority of diseases to w^hich mankind is heir. 
The very high death rate among us is no doubt due largely to our 
gnawing poverty, but it could be mitigated if the people ^vere 
properly educated about heallh and hygiene. 

“Afenj jjufl in cerpore is perhaps the first law for humanity. 
A healthy mind in a healthy body is a self-evident truth. There is 
an inevitable connection between mind and body* If w^e were in 
the possession of healthy minds, we would shed all violence and, 
naturally obeying the law^ of health, we would abo have healthy 
bodies without an elToit* I hopc^ therefore, that no Congrc3tgman 
will disregard thb item of the constructive programme* The funda¬ 
mental laws of health and of hygiene are simple and easily learnt^ 
The difficulty is about their observance* Here they arc: I’hiiik the 
purest thoughts and banish all idle and impure thought* Breathe 
the freshest air day and night. Establish a balance between bodily 
and mental work. Stand erect and sk ereetj atid be neat and clean 
in every one of your acts, and kt these he an expression of your 
inner condliion* Eat to live for service of fellow men. Do not live 
for indulging yourselves. Hence, your food must be just enough to 
keep your mind and body in good order. Man becomes what he 
cats. Your water, food and air must be clean, and you will not be 
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satisfied with mere personal clcAiilincss, hut you tvill infect your 
surroundings with the same threefold cleanliness that you will de¬ 
sire for yourselves, 

*‘l lt Propaganda of Tos/ilrabhashii'. Our love of the English lan¬ 
guage in preference to our own mother tongue has caused a deep 
chasm between the educated and the pohtically-irtindcd classes and 
the masses. The languages of India have suffered impoverishment. 
We flounder when we make the vain attempt to express abstru.se 
thought in the mother longue. There are no equivalents for the 
scientific terms. The result has been disastrous. The masses remain 
cut off from the modem mind. We are too near our own times 
correctly to measure the disservice caused to India by this neglect 
of its great languages. It is easy enough to understand that^ un¬ 
less we undo the mischief, the mass mind must remain impHsoned. 
The masses can make no solid contribution to the construction of 
swaraj. It is inherent in swaraj based on non-violence that every 
individual makes his own direct conttibution to the independence 
movement. ITtc masses cannot do this fully, unless they understand 
every step with all its implications. This is impossible, unless every 
Step is explained in their own languages. 

“And then for all-India intercourse we need, from among Indian 
Stock, a language which the largest number of people already 
know and understand and which the otliers also can easily pick up. 
This language is indisputably Hindi. It is spoken and understood 
by both the Hindus and the Muslims of the North. It is called Urdu 
when it is WTitten in the Persian character. The Congress, [n its 
famous resolution passed at the Cawnpore session in 1935, called 
this all-India speech Hindustani. And since that time, in theory at 
least, Hindustani has been the rashtraUmka. I say ‘in theory’ be¬ 
cause even Congressmen have not practised it. The picture that I 
have drawn in this paragraph is true to life as it was before 1930. 
From 1910, a deliberate attempt began to be made to rccognittc 
the importance of the Indian languages for the political education 
of tlic masses, as also of an all-India common speech which the 
politically-minded India could easily speak and which die Congress¬ 
men from the different provinces could understand at the annual 
session as also at the meetings of the A.-I.C.C. But I am sorry to 
liave to say tliat many Congressmen have faded to carry out the 
resolution. And so we have the shameful spectacle of Congressmen 
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insisting on speaking in English and compelling others to do like-' 
wise for their sake^. The .^11 that English has cast on us is not 
yet brokeni Being under iU wc arc impeding the progress of India 
towards her goal. Our love of the masses must be skin-deep, if we 
will not take the trouble of spending over leanuug Hindustani as 
many months as the years w'e spend over learning English^ 

^*12. Love of one's own language: I need hardly add anything 
to what 1 have said in the foregoing paragraph. The xwo proposi¬ 
tions hang together for those who view^ India as one country, 

“13, Working for economic equality: This last is the master key 
to non-violent independence. Working for the economic equality 
means abolishiiig the ctcrmil conflict between capita] and labour. 
It means the lev'elling down of the few rich in ubosc hands is con¬ 
centrated the bulk of the nadon's wealth^sn the one hand, and a 
levelling up of the semi-starv'cd naked millions on the other. A non¬ 
violent s^-stem of government is clearly an impossibility so long as 
the wide gulf bet ween the rich and the hungry millions persists. 
The contrast between the palaces of New Deilii and the miserable 
hovels of the poor labouring class can^t last a day in a free India 
in which the poor will enjoy the same power as the richest in the 
land. A violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one dayp unless 
there is a voluntary' abdication of riches and the power that riches 
give and sharing them for the common good. 1 adJiere to my doc¬ 
trine of trusteeship, in spite of the ridicule that has been poured 
upon it. It is true that it is difliciilt to reach. So is non-violence difTi- 
cult to attain. But we made up our minds in iqao to negotiate that 
steep ascent. We have found it worth the effort, 

*"It involves a daily growing appreciation of the working of non¬ 
violence, It is expected of those Congressmen who make a diligent 
search and reason out for themselves the why and the wherefore 
of what they arc called upon to do. They may not be sadsfled with 
the mere conformityp honest or half-heartcdj with the Instructions 
issued from time to time. And they should ask themselves how the 
existing inequaJilica can be abolished violently or non-violently. [ 
think we know the violent way. It has not succeeded anywhere. 
Some claim that it has in Russia in a large measure. 1 doubt 11. It 
is too early to make an unchallengeable claim. And now thai the 
war has broken out between Russia and Germany^ we arc unable 
to say what the ultimate result wdJI be. 
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**Thc non-violcnt experiment of ours is still in the mating* And 
W0 have nothing much ycl to give by way of demonstration. Bui 
my observation lcad$ me to think iliat the method had begun to 
work though ever so slowly in the direction of equality. And since 
non-violence b a process of conversion^ the conversion, if achieved, 
mmt be permanent. A society or a nation com I meted non-viol end y 
must be able to withstand anack upon its structure from with¬ 
out or within. We have monied Congressmen in the organization. 
They Jiave to lead ilie way. This fightj which is conceived as the 
lastj provides an opportunity for the closest heart-searching on the 
part of cvery^ individual Congressman. If ever we are to adiicvc 
equality^ the foundation hrts to be laid now. Those who think that 
the major reforms will come after tite advent of swaraj arc deceiv¬ 
ing themselves as to the-elementary working of non-violent swaraj. 
It will not drop from heaven, all of a suddenj one fine morning. 
But it has to be built up brick by brick by corporate self-effort. We 
have travelled a fair way in that direction. But a much longer and 
weary distance bos to be covered before we can behold swaraj in 
its glorious majesty. Every Congressman has to ask himself what 
he has done towards tlic aitalnmcnt of economic equality. 

‘‘Kisans, labour and students: 

“I have now finished the inquiry about the thirteen items of die 
constructive programme. 1 have attempted to show how each item 
fits in with the scheme of swaraj and how it can be w'orked by 
individual Congre^men. The programme is not cxliaustlvc. Swaraj 

a mighty structure* Eighty crores of hands have to work at build¬ 
ing it. Therefore, many odier items of a piece with the diirtcen 
can be added, tire centre being always the charkha round which all 
odier activities should come from tlie charkha. 

“^rhe reader will noricc^ as some of my co-workers have noticed* 
the absence of any reference of kisonS) factory hands or labonr and 
students, 1 have deliberately avoided reference to their work as 
parts of the construedve programme. TJiey have to work the thir* 
teen items same as any other w^orker in the cause. My avoidance 
is not intended to belittle the part they can play in the movement. 
I am quite con.^cious of tlic great importance they have in die 
movement for freedom, Tlie quesdon underlying the inquiry is who 
is to organize tliem and how^? As to labour, I am responsible for 
the organization of Ahmedabad bboiir. 1 am of the opinion that it 
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is a model for all Indi^ to copy» Its basis is non-^violcucej pure and 
simple. It hiis never had a setback in its career. It has gone on 
from strcngtli to strengdi without fuss and without show. It has 
its hospital its schoob for Ihe children of die mill-hands^ its classes 
for the adults, its own printing-press and khadi hkandar^ and its 
own residential quarters. Almost all the mill-hands arc voters and 
decide the fate of electlofis. They came on the voters" list at die 
instance of the provincial Congress committee. The organist alien 
has never taken part in party poLidcs of die Congress, It iniluenccs 
the municipal policy of the city. It has to its credit very successful 
strikes which were wholly non-violent* The millowncrs and labour 
have governed tlicir relations largely through voluntary arfaiLraiioin 
If I had my way, I would regulate ail the labour organiscatioiis of 
India after the Ahmedabad model* It hai^ never sought to intrude 
itself upon the All-India Trade Union Congress and hsis been uti- 
inlluenccd by that Congress. A dmc, I hope, will come when it will 
be possible for the All-India Trade Union Congress to accept the 
Ahmedabad method and have die Ahmedabad organization a 
part of the AH-India Union. But I am in no hurry. It will come in 
its own time. 

About tlie kisan movement too, there is* i fear, an ugly compe- 
tjiion to use kbans for power politics* I consider it to be contrary 
to the non-violent method. Those who would know my method of 
organizing kisans may profitably study the movement in Champaran 
when satyagTOha was tried for the first time in India with Uic result 
all India knows. It became a mass movement which remained 
wholly non-violent from start to finish. It affected over twenty lakks 
of kisam. The struggle centred round one specific grievance which 
was a century old. There had been several violent revolts to get rid 
of the grievance. They were suppre^cd* The nou-vioknt remedy 
succeeded in full in six months. The kisans of Champanin became 
politically conscious without any direct clfort. The tangible proof 
they had of the working of non-violence to remove their grievance 
drew them to tlic Congress, and led by Babu Brajkbhorc Prasad 
and fiabu Rajendra Prasad they gave a good account of themselves 
during the dvil disobedience campaigns. 

“The reader may ako profitably study the kban movements in 
Kheda^ Bardoli and Borsad* The secret of success lies in a refusal 
to exploit the kisans for the poliucat purposes outside their own 
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personal and felt grievances. Organisation round a specific wrong 
they would understand. Then they do not need sermons on non¬ 
violence. They apply an effective remedy which they can understand, 
and later when they arc told tJiat the method they were applying 
was non-violent diey readily rccogniac it as such. 

“From these illustrations, the Congressmen who care could study 
how work can be done for and among the klsam. I hold that the 
method that some Congressmen have followed to oi^anize kisans 
has done them no good and has probably harmed them. Anyway 
they have not used the non-violent metitad. Be it said to the credit 
of some of these workers that tlicy frankly admit that they do not 
believe in the non-\oolcnt method. My advice to such workers would 
be that dicy should neither use the Congress name nor should work 
as Congressmen. . 

“'ITie reader will now understand why I have refrained from the 
competition to organize the kisans and labour on an all-India basis. 
How I wish that all hands pulled in the same dircctioa. But per¬ 
haps, in a huge country like ours it is impossible. Anyway, in non¬ 
violence dicre is no coercion. Cold reason and demonstration of the 
working of non-violence must be trusted to do the work. 

“I have reserved students to the last. I have always cultivated a 
close contact with them. The students know me and 1 know them. 
They liavc given me service. Many cx-collcgians arc my esteemed 
co-workers. I know tlial they are the hope of the future. In the 
heyday of non-co-operation they were invited to leave their schools 
and colleges. Some professors and students who responded to the 
Congress call have remained steadfast and gained much for the 
country and thcmselvra. 'flic call lias not been repeated, for there 
is not the atmosphere for it. Rut experience has shown that the 
lure of the current education, though it is false and unnatural, is 
too much for the youth of the country. College education provides 
a career. It is a passport for entrance to tlie charmed circle. Pardon¬ 
able hunger for knowledge cannot be satisfied othervix'se than by 
going through the usual rnt. They don’t mind the waste of precious 
years in acquiring knowledge of an utterly foreign language which 
takes the place of the motJier tongue. The sin of it is never felt. 
They and tlieir teachers have made up tlicir minds that the indi¬ 
genous languages arc useless for gaining access to modem thought 
and modern sciences. 1 wonder how ihc Japanese are faring. For 
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lliclr education, 1 understand, is all given in Japanese. The Chinese 
Gerneralissimo knows very little, if anything, of English. 

“But such as the students are, it is from these young men and 
young women that the future leaders of the nation arc to rise. Un¬ 
fortunately, they arc acted upon by every variety of inBu cnees. 
Non-violence offers them little attraction. A blow for a blow or two 
for one w an easily understandable proposition. It seems to yield 
immediate result though momentary. It is a never-ending trial of 
brute strength as we see among the brutes or among human beings 
in the war which has now become almost universal. Appreciation 
of non-violence means patient research and still more patient and 
difhcult practice. ! have not entered the list of competitors for the 
students’ hand, for the reasons that have dictated my course about 
the kisans and labour. But I am mysdf a f<*llow student with 
Only my university is different from theirs. Tlicy have a standing 
invitatio'n from me to come to my university and join me in my 
search. Here are the terms: 

"i. The Students must not take part in party politics. They ate 
students, searchers, not politicians. 

“g. Students may not resort to political strikes. They must have 
tlicir heroes, but their devotion to them is to be shown by copying 
the best in their heroes, not by going on strikes if the heroes arc 
Imprisoned or die or are even sent to the gallows. If thdr grief 
is unbearable and if all the students feel equally, with the cimsent 
of their principals, the schools or CDllegts may be dosed on such 
occasions. If the principals will not listen, it is open to the students 
to leave dieir institutions sn a becoming manner till the managcis 
repent and recall them. On no account, may tlicy use coercion 
against the non-co-operators or against the aulhoriTics, They must 
have the confidence that, if they arc united and dignified in their 
conduct, they arc sure to win. 

" 3 - They must all do sacrificial spinning in a sdcntific manner. 
Their tools will be always neat, clean, and in good order and con¬ 
dition. If possible, they will learn to make them thentsclvcs. Their 
yam will naturally be of the highest quality. They will study the 
literature about spinning with all its economic, social, moral and 
polideal implications. 

“4. They will be khadi users all through and use village products 
to the exclusion of all similnr things, foreign or machine-made. 
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"*5. Tlicy may not impose ‘Bandc MaUram' or the national flaff 
on others. But they may Avear national flag buttons on their own 
Piersons but not force others to do the same. 

They can enforce the message of the tricolour flag in theit 
owTi persons and harbour neither communal Ism nor untouchability 
in their hearts. Tliey will cultivate real friendship with students of 
other faiths and with the Harijans, as if they were their oato kith 
and kin- 

*^*7, They will make it a point to give first aid to their injured 
neighbours and do scavenging and cleaning in the neighbouring 
villages and even instruct village children and adults. 

“8, They will learn the national language^ Hindustani^ in its pre^ 
sent double dress^ Hindi and Urdu^ so that iJiey may fed at home 
Avhethcr Hindi or Urdu is spoken. 

They tsdD translate into their own motlier tongue everything 
new^ they may learn and transmit it in their weekly rounds to the 
surrounding villages, 

^*10. They will do nodiing in secret, they will be above-board 
in all tJteir dealings, they Avill lead a pure life of scif-restminti shed 
all fear and be always i-eady to protect their weak fdlow students, 
and be ready to quell riots by non-violent conduct at the risk of 
their lives. And when the final heat of the struggle comes, they win 
leave their institutions and, if need be, sacrifice themselves for the 
freedom of their counirj% 

Tlicy will be scrupulously correct and chivalrous in tlieir 
behaviour towards their girl fdlow students* 

^Tor working out die programme 1 have sketched for them* tlic 
students must find time. 1 know that they waste a great deal of 
rime in idleness. By strict economy, they can save many Jiours, But 
1 do not want to put an undue strain upon any student, I would, 
tlicrefore, advbc Uic patriotic students to lose one year, not at a 
strctch'^bui spread it over their whole study, Tliey will find that one 
year so given will not be a waste of time. The effort will add to 
their equipment, mental, moral and physical, and they will have 
made even during their studies a sultantial contribution to the 
freedom movement/' 

In the epilogue to ConslmcHvi Pr(tgrammi, Candiii wrote: 

“I have said in these pages that civil disobedience is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary to win freedom through purely non-violent efforts 
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if the co-operation of the whole nation is sccuTcd in the construc¬ 
tive programme. But such good luck rarely favours nation'; or 
individuals. Therefore* it is neccsi^ry to know the place ofcitnl dis- 
obedience in a nation-wdc non-violent effort. 

*Ti has three definite runciiom: 

“ 1 . It can be effectively offered for the redress of a local wrong, 
“s. It can be offered without regard to effect, though aimed at 
a particular wrong or evil, by way of self-immolation, in order 
to rouse the local consciousness or conscience. Such was the ease in 
Ghamparan when I offered civil disobedience without any regard 
to the effect and well knowing tliat even tlie people might remain 
apathetic. That it proved otherwise may be takcos according to 
taste* as God^s grace or a stroke of good luck. 

“3. In the place of full response to constructive effort, it can be 
offered as it is being offered at present. Though it is a contribution 
to and part of the battle for freedom, it is purposely centred round 
s particular issue, free speech. Civil disobedience can never be in 
general terms such as for mdcpcndcncc. The issue must be definite 
and capable of being clearly understood and witliin the power of 
the opponent to yidd. This method properly applied must lead to 
the final goal. 

have not examined the full scope and the possibilities of dvil 
disobedience. I have touched enough of it to enable die reader to 
understand the connection bctwTcii the cousiructivc programme 
and civil disobedience. In the first twp eases, no elaborate con¬ 
structive programme was or could be necessary* But when cidi 
disobedience is itself devised for the attainment of independence, 
previous preparation is necessary, and it has to be backed by the 
visible and coitsdoun effort of those who arc engaged in the battle. 
Civil disobedience is thus a stimulation for lighters and a challenge 
to the opponent, in the present Instance* auihority* It should be 
clear to the reader that cml disobedience in terms of inde[K:n<icnce 
wHthoui co-operation of the millions by way of constructive effort 
is mere bravado and worse than useless. 

*'ThLs is not a thesis w^ritten on behalf of the Congress or at the 
instance of the ceniral office. It b the outcome of conversations 
1 had widi some co-workers in Sevagram. They had felt the w^ant 
of something from my pen show ing the conneetton bctw^ccn the 
constructive programme and civil disobedience and how the former 
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might he worked* I have endeavoured to supply tlic want io this 
pamphlet. It does not purport to be exhaustive^ but it is sufficiently 
indicative of the way the programme should be worked. 

"Let not the reader make the mistake of laughing at any of tlic 
items as being part of the movement for independence* Many 
people do many things, big and small, without connecting tiieni 
with non-violence or independencen They have then thdr Urnited 
value as expected. The same man appearing as a civilian may be 
of no consequence, but appearing in his capacity as general he is 
a big personage, holding tiie Jives of millions at his mercy. Similarly 
the charkha in the hands of a poor widow brings a paltry price to 
her* In the hands of a Jawaharlali it is an instrument of Indians 
freedom. It is the office which gives the charkha its dignity^ It is 
the office assigned to the constructive programme which gives it 
an irresistible prestige and power, 

"^^Such at lea^t is my view* It may be that of a madman. If it 
makes no appeal to the Congressmen, 1 must be rejected. For my 
handling of civil disobedience without the constructive programme 
will be like a paralysed hand attempting to lift a spoon.^^ 


Jawaharlal Mj Successor 

1941-194^ 

On D^ckmber 23* 19411 Working Comniiuce met at Bardoli to 
review the situation its it had developed since its last meeting held 
fourteen months ago. Japan having plunged in the war* the com¬ 
mittee had to take a realistic view of die menacing situation. For a 
wccicj. the members sat lo discuss matters threadbare and came to 
the following conclusion; 

*'While there has been no change in the Britisli policy towards 
India, the Working Committee must nevertheless take into full con- 
!]ideradon die new world situadon that has arisen by the develop¬ 
ment of the war into a world conflict and its approacli to India. 
The sympathies of the Congress must inevitably lie with die peoples 
who arc the subject of aggression arid who arc fighting for their 
freedom^ but only a free and independent India can be in a posi¬ 
tion to undertake the defence of the country on a nalioiial bads and 
be of help in the funherance of ihc larger causes that are emerging 
from the storm of war. 

“The whole background in India is one o1^ hastility and of dis¬ 
trust of the British Government and not even the most far-reaching 
promises can alter diis background^ nor can a subject India ofl'er 
voluntary or ^villing help to an arrogant imperiaUsm which is in¬ 
distinguishable from the fascist audioritarianism. The committee 
is^ ihereforCj of opinion that the resoludon of the A.-LC.C. passed 
in Bombay an September 1940 holds today and defines the Con¬ 
gress policy still/" 

The Working Committee stressed the importance of die construc¬ 
tive programme .and expressed respectful appreciation of Gandhi"s 
leadership and of llie response of the nadon to it l but Gandhi was 
no longer a leader. He stood for complete non-participation in the 
WtU* under all circumstances. 

In a letter to President A?>ad} Gandhi wTotc: 
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*^Iri the course of di^ciission^ I discowred lhat I had committed 
a grave error in the interpretation of the Bombay resolution* I had 
interpreted it to mean that the Congress was to refuse participa¬ 
tion in die present or all wars on die ground. priadpalJy of non¬ 
violence* I found to my astonishment that most members diflbrtd 
from my interpretation and held lhat the opposition need not be 
on the ground of non-dolence. On re-reading die Bombay resolu¬ 
tion I found dial the differing membcir$ were right and that I had 
read into it a meaning which its letter could not bear. The dis¬ 
covery of the error mates it impossible for me to lead the Con¬ 
gress in the struggle for resistance to the war effort on the grounds 
in which non-violence was not indispensable* I could not, for in* 
stance, identify myself wUh opposition to war effort on the ground 
of ill wiU against Great Britain. The resolution contemplated the 
material association with Great Britain in the war effort as a price 
for guaranteed independence of India* If such was my view and 
I believed in die nse of violence for gaining independence and yet 
refused participation in the war effort as the price of that inde¬ 
pendence, I would consider myself guilty of unpatriotic conduct. It 
is my certain belief that only non-violence can save India and the 
w^orld from self-extinction. Such being the ease, 1 must continue my 
message, whedicr I am alone or am assisted by an organizadon or 
individiiab* You will, diercfore, please relieve me of the responsibi¬ 
lity laid upon me by the Bombay resolution, I must condnuc civil 
disobedience for free speech against all wars with such Congress¬ 
men and odiers whom 1 select and ivho believe in ihc non-viofence 
I have contemplated and are willing to conform to the prescribed 
conditions, 1 will not, at this cridcal period, select for civil disobe¬ 
dience those whose services arc required to steady and help tlic 
people in their respective localities.” 

In view of Gandhi’s request, the Working Committee passed the 
following resolution: 

^'The Working Committee has received a letter from Gandhiji 
and recognizes the validity of the point he has raised and, therefore, 
relieves him of the responsibility laid upon him by the Bombay reso¬ 
lution referred to by liim, but the committee assures him that the 
policy of non-vioience adopted under his guidance for the attain¬ 
ment of swanij and which has proved so successful m leading to mass 
awakening and otherwise will be adhered to by the Congress* 
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*Tbc Working Committee further assures him that it would like 
to extend its scope, as far as possible, even in a free India* The 
committee hopes tliat Congressmen will tender him full assistance 
in the prosecution of his mission including the offering of civil dis** 
obedience/* 

On January 5* Gandhi esiptained for over an hour die 

i mplications of the Bardoli resolution to the members of the Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee: “ITic resolution means that if the 
Government gave a guarantee that full freedom would be given 
after die war, the Ck)ngress would give help in keeping this empire 
alive* It was not that the bargain had been actually made^ but the 
terms had been agreed upon, whereas, if I did not want to enter 
into any bargain at all, I should plainly say so* If you feel that on 
your agreeing to offer full co-operation in*thc>var cifort, India will 
have Compiete Independence after the war, that the British will 
thereafter remain in India at your mercy and sufferance, that even 
during die w^ar you will run your own affairs provided, of course, 
that your Defence Minister will carry on the war to victory*, you 
must confirm the Bardoli resolution* The temptation is very great 
indeed. If for that sate you are ready to reverse die policy of the 
Congress and purchase sw'araj and pay as price thereof ahimsa, you 
must confirm the resolution. Remember djat tlie ver^*' greatest of 
our leaders are party to the resolution and they have not chosen 
to do so lightly* M against dsis, there arc those who think that 
iihimsa is a pearl of great price and diat it cannot be given up^ 
that it can never be tlie price of swaraj, dicn tlicir position is dif¬ 
ferent, If you arc in doubt and feel that in sticking to ahlmsa you 
lose both ahimsa—bccause you arc incapable of it—and swaraj, 
that Gandhi is a good man but it would be prudent not to go the 
whole length with him, then you must accept the resolution* Only 
those will express their disapproval of it who arc sure in their heart 
of hearts that prudence, pol ideal insight, policy, every' considera- 
don demands that ahiinsa may not be sacrificed, for swaraj/* 

The retirement of Gandhi from the leadership of the Congress 
was acclaimed by many as an event die greatest significance"^ 
On January 7, on the eve of his depaiture from BardoU, Gandhi 
issued the fbnowing statement: 

“My being relieved of the direction of Congress civU disobedience 
does not reduce my responsibility but increases it manifold p For one 
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thiiigj my ofRcial discon iicclion with the Ckmgress itself increases 
iny detachnicnt; but since detachment never means mdifftrencej 
my attachment to every Congressman increases and I must speak to 
him more than before. The voice of silence was enough to direct 
the campaign of civil disobedience^ but it is not enough to cTcplain 
and to interpret in terms of non-violence the day-to-day puzzles 
that arise in the minds of Congressmen and others by reason of 
the overkvhclming events happening near 

Rangoon was naturally and culturally part of us, before Burma 
years ago became part of British India andj therefore^ it remains 
part of us, though now sundered- What has happened there* has 
liad its repercussions all over India. 

*'So far as I can sec* clv\l disobedience in the sense in which it 
was launched is not likely to be revived on behalf of the Congress 
till the war has ended^ In a purely symbolic manner it may have 
to be kept up, not in the name of the Congress but on behalf of 
rc$isters of all war on tlie pure ground of non-violence, no matter 
how few the rcsbter^ are. It will be kept up for the sake of assert¬ 
ing the Tight of rcsisicrs to ctixty on propaganda against all war. 
They dare not keep still in the midst of the unhuman slaughter 
that is going on» They must not only speak and write against it* but 
they must* if need be* sacrifice thcimclvcs in the attempt to stop 
the torrent of blood. Whether they are a few or many, they have 
to live their mission. 

"^Before taking any step in tJie direction of civil disobedience* I 
propose to restart the three weeklies and understand die reaction 
of ^vernment lo the new orientation. I hope that they wHl have 
no objection to propaganda, naturally non-violent* against all war. 
It would be non-embarrassing in the sense that there cannot be, 
gis there never was, any idea of surrounding or picketing munition 
factories or recruiting offices. 

"*If the right is not conceded* there must be token civil dis¬ 
obedience by the fewest possible, even one or two known believers 
in the resistance to all ^var, 1 must not select many, because cvery^ 
worker is wanted to educate die people in the an of non-violent 
behaviour in the face of impending danger* 

*‘Sirange a$it may appear, 1 suggest that cease1c$$ occupation in 
lilt constructive programme is the best preparation to face the 
danger. For it means concentration In the villages of the city people 
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and their L^drig occupied and occupying tKc villagers in productive 
and educative work^ 

*'This removes uncfiiploymtnt and with it fear* Such roovement 
on a large &cale at once inaugurates a new social order* It will 
constitute the greatest contribution to internal peace* and should 
render nugatory formidable panicky ordinances just issued.'^ 

On train to Wardha, on January g, Gandhi wrote as to why he 
intended to restart Harijan and two other allied weeklies: 

While 1 was engaged in organizing and conducting the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement on behalf of the Congress* I could not issue 
the three weeklies without noticing tlie doiugs of the civil resisters 
and tJic general progress of the movement * That w^ould have been 
TO turn the weeklies into civil disobedience organs and to challenge 
the Government to suppress them* The Government iu tlicir turn 
could not but have accepted die challenge and suppressed die 
papers and even prosecut^ me* Whilst 1 must always be ready to 
welcome impiisotimcnt* 1 was not then ready to court it* IN or was 
it my plan to invite suppression* when my avowed object was to 
organize strictly and only individual civil disobediericc* ‘IhereforCj 
even at the price of sacrificing the pleasure of serving the people 
in various way's through the weeklies, duty demanded their stop- 
page. I feel that the step taken was correct in every way, 

‘^Thc reason for suspension now^ no longer exists* On the con¬ 
trary* I should fail in my duty* if I did not resume publication* As 
1 have repeatedly said* I am no enemy of Britain* I have many 
dear, personal friends among BridsKeis. 1 cannot wish ill to Britain. 
My resistance to w^ar does not cany me to the point of thwartuig 
thoAC who w-ish to take part in ii. 1 reason with them* I put before 
them the better way and leave them to make the choice. 

^'Bui we liavc arrived at a stage where it is no longer merely a 
quc$tion of resisting war effort* There arc questions wliich confront 
waJ rcsisters as much as they confront war-mongers* jVnd tlicy can 
be decided only one w^ay by both, though the approach must vary. 
Such arc questions of dealing with scarcity of food and clothingp 
looting* and bread riois* etc. 1 have views on all tlicse and like 
questions. Resumption of the weeklies is needed for the dissem¬ 
ination of my views on these and like matterSi In the ability of iJic 
people to deal with them witliout hiss and even without Govern¬ 
ment effort lies the way to swaraj w'hosc basis is non-violence* A 
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mere Government cHbrt caimot deal witli crises affecting millions 
of people unless there is voluntary response from them. 

“If Vi-e wish to achieve Swaraj through truth and non-violence, 
gradual but steady building up from die bottom upwards by con¬ 
structive effort is the only way. Ibis rulta out the deliberate crea¬ 
tion of an anarchical state for overthrow of the cst.iblished order 
in the hope of throwing up from within a dictator who would rule 
wiUi a rod of iron and produce order nut of disorder. 

"These columns vvill then deal with the day-to-day problems tliat 
face die people," 

Hie first editorial, "Peace Organization", tLited January 18 , w‘as 
written on the train itself: 

“If die Congress were an organization widi ihe mi1it.^ry bias, 
there is no doubt that •today it would be a full-fledged military 
unit, every member becoming trained to be an efficient soldier. 
Fortunately for India and humanity, the Congress is not such an 
organization. No other purely national organization is or can be 
in the India of today. Fortunately again for India and humanity, 
the Congress has pledged itself since igao to win India’s freedom 
through non-violent means. But up to now, it has been hugely a 
debating society, offering civil dtsol^diencc at intervals and .all the 
lime only playing with its vital programme of construction. At one 
time, every Congressman was expected to create something for the 
nation. He or slie was to spin for the nation. Congressmen would 
not respond, and the clause about spinning was; dropped. There 
were other items too which every Congressman was to w'ork. But 
he has not done so to the extent expected. The moment has now 
come for him to make a definite choice. The only programme 
before him is to become a servant or soldier of peace. soldier of 
peace, unlike the one of the sword, has to give all his spare time 
to the promotion of peace alike in the war time as in peace time, 
Hb work in peace time b both a measure of prevention of, as also 
that of preparation for, war time. 

“If then 1 was a Congressman with a vote, I would vote, as an 
emergency measure, for requiring every Congressman, now on die 
Congress regbter or to come Jiercallcr, to possess the minimum 
qualification for working the constructive pro^amme. It would 
be wrong to remind me tliat the Congress should retain its demo- 
cratic character. It will not lose it because, of Its own motion, it 
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becomes an efficient working body which anybody undcrtalcing to 
obey its discipline and conditions of mcmbcirahjp may join. It 
will cease to be popular, if it cannot deserve popularity ia times of 
stress. If it cannot provide work for the worldcss and hnngrj^j if 
it cannot protect people from depredations or teach them how to 
face themj if it canH help tJicm in the face of danger, it will Jose 
Its prestige and popularity* No person or corporation can live long 
on his or its capital. The latter has to circulate and multiply itself 

"^rhe Congress has become popular because it has been foremost 
In fighting imperiabsm. Today the old way h of no avail. Nobody 
tliinks of mass revolt at present. The best> quickest, and the mpst 
cfTicicnl way is to build up from the bottom* The psychological 
moment has come. *Back to the villages V has become a ncce^ity 
from every point of view* Now is the timcp to decentralize produc-^ 
tion and distribution. Every village has to become a self-sufficient 
republic. It does not require brave resolutions* It requires brave, 
corporate, intelligent work. As far as I know, at the present moment p 
this is common ground between the rulers and the people. 

"^Lei every Congressman answer for himself whether he will be 
a soldier or servant of peace or whether he will become a nonentity 
unwilling to take his place in building up swaraj*” 

In mid-January the A.-LC*C. met at Wardija to consider afresh 
the new situation* The British attitude had undergone no cliange* 
“1 have noted/* said Mr. *Amery, "the resolutions passed by the 
leaders of the political parties towards the end of December and 
the various statements made by the political leaders in connection 
therewith, but 1 regret I cannot discover in them any satisfactory 
response to the Viceroy's recent appeal for unity and cooperation 
in the face of common danger." 

Starting the proceedings of the A.-LC.C,, Maulana Azad re- 
viewed the events that led to the Bombay resolution in 1940 and 
the individual dvil disobedience movement under tlie jeaderslup 
of Gandhi* Refemng to the recent Bardob resolution, the president 
explained w^hercln he and other members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee differed, leadiug to GaudhTs decision to be relieved of the 
official leadership of the Congress. Gandhi was firmly opposed to 
participation in war on the pure ground of non-violence, where¬ 
as they w^ere opposed to jt on political grounds. The BardoLi resolu¬ 
tion was no more than a restatement of ilic weU-known Congress 
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position. Tlic bonds between the Congress nnd Gandhi were indis¬ 
soluble; death alone could snap them- 

President Azad then requested Gandlii to address the members^ 
Speaking in Hindis Gandhi said i 

was not a little perturbed when the Maulana raised me sky* 
high. I do not live up in the air, I am of the earthy earthy. 1 have 
never seen an aeroplane. [ am like you, an ordinary mortal made 
of common clay* 

“The question of ahimsa w^ould not have come up before you^^ 
had it not come up before the Working Committee in Bardoli. 
And it was well that it came up. The result has been good^ not 
bad. But before I say an>thmg on tins question, let me make one 
or two things clear. 

“I am an ordinary' mortal like you. Had that not been the casc^ 
we should not have been able to work together these twenty years, 
Ahimsa with me is a creed* the breath of my life. But it is never as 
a creed that I placed it before India* or for the matter of iJiat 
beft^re anyone oicept in casual informal talks. 1 placed it before 
the Congress as a political mctliod^ to be employed for the solution 
of political questions. It may be it is a novel method^ but it docs 
not on that account lose its political character. I tried it for the 
first time in South Africa, after I found that all the so-called con¬ 
stitutional remedies, witli wliich Congress work in India had made 
me familiar* had failed- The question tlicre was exclusively of llic 
political existence of the Indiam who had settled in SouLh Africa 
as merchants or petty hawkers. It was for them a question of life 
and death* and it was in dealing vdth it that this method of ahimsa 
came to me. The various measures that I adopted there were not 
ilie work of a visionary or a dreamer. They were tlic work of an 
essentially practical man dealing wtth practical political questions. 
As a political method, it can always be cltangcdi modified, altered, 
even given up in preference to another. If, therefore, 1 say to 
you that our policy should not be ^ven up today, 1 am talking 
political wisdom. It Is polidcal insight. It has served us in the past* 
it has enabled us to cover many stages towards independence* and 
it is as a politician that I suggest to you that it is a grave mistake 
to contemplate its abandonment* If I have carried the Congress 
with me all these years* it is in my capacity as a politician. It is 
hardly fair to describe my method as religious, because it is new* 
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“The Maulana. has a^ecdonatdy used high words of praise for 
mCj but I cannot accq^t them. I have been taunted as a banta* I 
regard that as a certificate of merit. The article in my possession is 
an invaluable pcarL It has to be weighed in xhe proper scales and 
tliost who can pay the price For it can have It cannot be bar¬ 
tered away even for indc]>cndeuce. 

“Non-violence has brought us near to swaraj as never before. We 
dare not exchange it even for swaraj* For swamj thus got will be 
no true $waraj. The question is not what will do after swaraj^ 
It is whether under given conditions we can give up non-violence 
to win swaraj* Again, do you expect to win real independence by 
abandoning non-violence? Independence for me means die inde¬ 
pendence of the humblest and the poorest amongst us. li cannot be 
obtained by joining the war. For the Congress to join any war 
before tlie attainment of Complete Independence is to undo the 
work of the past tw^enty years. 

“^\nd yet why is it that I stand before you 10 plead with you to 
accept tlic resolution, and not even to divide the house? The reason 
is that the resolution reflects the Congress mind. It undoubtedly is 
a step backward. We have not a clean slate to write on. Our elders 
have taken a step which has produced world-wide reactions. To 
alter the resolution out of shape i$ to Ignore these. It w ould be un¬ 
wise to change the policy adopted by the Working Committee* The 
world had a right to think that the Working Committee's policy 
would be endorsed by you* At one time 1 had thought of dividitig 
the A.-I*C*C-, but I 5aw* that it would be a mistake* It would be 
almost violence* Non-vtoknee does not act in the ordinary way. 

“Sometimes a step back is a prelude to a step forward. And it h 
highly likely that our step will be of that character. 

"The resolution is a mirror in which all groups can see them¬ 
selves. The original was JawaharlalJi's draft, but it was referred to a 
sub-committee at whose hands it has undergone material changes* 
The original had left no room for Rajaji to work. The sub-committee 
opened a tiny window for him to squeeze in. JawaharlalJi's oppo¬ 
sition to participation in the war effort is almost as strong as mine, 
though his reasons arc different* Rajaji would participate, if certain 
conditions acceptable to tlie Congress were fulfilled. Non-violent 
non-co-opcrators like Rajendra Babu have certainly a place, for un¬ 
til the remote event lakc^ place, non-violence rules supreme. 
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“!t h nci longer open to the Government and to the Congress 
critics to say that the Congress has banged the dfsor to ncgotia- 
ticrtt on the impossible or unpolitical ground of non-violence. The 
resolution throwji the burden on the Government of wooing the 
Congress on the basis of participalion in the war effort- Tliai no¬ 
thing is to be expected IVom the Government is probably too true. 
Only the resolution puts the Congress right with tlic expectant 
world- And since there is a party in the Congresf: who will wel¬ 
come an honourable offer that will satisfy the rigidest test;, it is as 
well that the resolution has accommodated this party. It is Likely 
in the end to make all of one mind. Out-and-out believers m iion“ 
violence of the political type have ilic whole field open to them- 
"When there was a talk of the A.-LC.C. being possibly dividedi 
several people contempkited the prospect with trepidation, lest tlic 
Congress should again listen to mad Gandhiad^'ice in order to 
retain his leadership, and become a religious organiKation instead, 
of the political organisation tliat it has been aU these years. Let 
me dbabuse them of their fear, and say that the Congress can do 
no such thing and that we have not wasted the past twenty years* 
All that the Congress has decided to do is that it will allow the 
world to deal with it in terms that the world can understand, and 
if tile terms are good enough, it will accept them* But you may be 
abo sure that the Congress will not be easily satisfied* It will go on 
repeating ‘Not this^ ‘Not this\ until it wiiLS the real commodity it 
wants. You will, therefore, say exactly what you want, and I will 
also say all 1 want. Ihat is why I have decided to issue the three 
weeklies, and I will go on venting my views therein wiUi the fullest 
freedom, as long as 1 am allowed to do so- In the meanwhile, if 
you can get wliat you want, you will strike the bargain, and you 
may be sure that I will not shed a single tear* I, therefore, do not 
want to cheat the w^orld of its jubilation over tlic resolution. I do 
not want the Congress to look ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 
I do not w^t it to be that in order to retain my leadership, 
you bade good-bye to your con^ictions. 

"Somc of my friends have complained that the resoludon has 
no operative clause. The complaint is true so far as the resolution, 
is concerned- The resolution had to be merely explanatory* It is ad¬ 
dressed less to Congressmen, it is addressed to the world. It is not 
even addressed to the Government* 
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“But there are instruetjons about the constructive programme 
for Congressmen. They form the operative part. It is a substitute 
for civil disobedience and the parliamentary programme. Civil dis¬ 
obedience has been %vi&cly reserved for me as an expert. It is good 
that* so long as 1 am alive and well in minds it ^ resented. And 
so far as I am concerned, tlicrc will be none^ if the Government 
do not interfere witJi Harijm. For this weekly will constitute enough 
propaganda against all war. I have no ill will against Britishers^ and 
for that matter against Germans, Italians or Japanese. 1 can have 
none against Russians who have done great tilings for the prole¬ 
tariat, Tlic Chinese sail tii tlie same boat with us. I would like these 
nations to be at peace wHth one another* I would like to think that 
India will, through her non-violence, be a messenger of peace to 
the whole world. Even political noti-violetifc has potency of which 
we have no conception, Harijan will deliver the message of peace 
from week to week. But if this is not permitted, then will be the 
time for ci\il disobedience as a token. 1 want every worker to be out 
For constructive work. If I am rendered pcnlcss, I may become ilie 
sole resistcr. But I have no fixed plan. Events will show the way. 

*^So much for dvil disobedience, 

“Though the parliamentary mentality has come to stay, in my 
opinion, the parliamentary programme can have no place in Con¬ 
gress work, so long as the war Ifists. The Congress cannot handle 
it without identifying itself with the war effort. 1 have alw'ays held 
that at all times it is the least port of a nation^s activity. The most 
important and permanent work Is done outside. The legislators arc 
not the masters but the ier\'ants of their electors—the nation. '^The 
less, therefore, we look at and depend upon the parliaments, the 
better. Power resides in the people, either through their arms or 
through their civil disobedience, more comprehensively described as 
nomviolcnt non-co-operation. But the power of non-co-opcration 
comes only through solid, incessant constructive work. Non-violent 
strength comes from constructionnot destruction. Hence today the 
constructive programme is the only thing before the Congress. And 
in this all parties arc at one, 

“Do not please go away with the idea that there is a rift in the 
Congress lute. The Working Committee has worked like the mem* 
bers of a happy family. Somebody suggested that Pandit Jawaharlal 
and I were estranged. It wiU require much more than differences of 
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opinion to estrange us. Wc have had differences from the moment 
we became co-workers, and yet I have said for some year$ and say 
now that not RajajL but Jawaharlal wOl be my successor. He says 
that he docs not understand my language* and that he £pe.iks a lan¬ 
guage foreign to me. This may or may not be true. But language is 
no bar to a union of hearts. And 1 know this that when I am gone 
he will speak my language^ 

"‘Let there be no lack of undenttanding or of zeal among the 
Ckjngrcssrnrn. Neither Jawaharlal nor Rajaji will let you be idle, I 
certainly will not. Lastly, let those who think that the constructive 
progranune is insipid know that there is nothing in the Congress 
Working Committee's resolution to prevent a Congressman at his 
own risk from leading civil disobedience—^indiHdual or mas^^ And 
if he succeeds, he will Win nothing but praise from all. But let me 
warn the enthusiasts that they will not handle the weapon witli any 
success. They will only damage themselves and the cause by any 
hasty or ignorant action. And let me say as your expert that those 
who regard the constructive programme as insipid donT know what 
non-violence is and how it works. 

**Some Congressmen are sorry because I have relinquished the 
leadership of the Congress, You have not lost me. You would lose 
me* only if 1 ceased to be loyal to the Congress, only if 1 ceased 
to be a practical man. It is not at Bardoli that 1 left the Congress. 
I did so seven years ago at Bombay, and 1 did so in order to be 
able to render greater service to the country and the Congress. My 
colleagues like the Sardar and Rajendra Babu arc not happy over 
the resolution, but 1 am asking them not to leave the Working 
Committee, But even if they leave the Congress, the Congress is 
not going to cease to function. Its work will go on, whether they 
arc there or not. No man, however great, is indUpertsuble to it. 
Those who built up the Congress like Dadabhai, Pherozeshah and 
Tilak are no more, but the Congress still functions* For, they have 
left for us an edihee to work upon and expand. And if the pass¬ 
ing away of these leaders has not made any difrerence, why should 
the withdrawal of other leaders make any ?” 

The resolution was seconded by Nchm and Rajagopalachari and 
was passed by a very large majority; only fifteen members voted 
against the resolution in the house of 219. Tlic A,-I*C.C. endorsed 
the foUowing instructions issued by the Working Committee i 
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"The constructive programme adopted by the Congress* and ex* 
plained from time to time by Gandhiji, ts of particular importance 
at this juncture. It is meant not only to bring about unity among 
various groups* to remove disabilities which keep sections of the 
community backward and depressed* to promote self-tcliance and 
co-operative spirit among the people* to increase production and 
have fairer distribution* but it also furnishes the best opportunity 
and means of contacts with the people and service to them which 
are necessary for winning their confidence^ The committee* there¬ 
fore, call upon the Congress committees and workers to further this 
programme intensively, and exercise a steadying and strengthening 
influence in times of dislocation and uneasiness* 

**During such times there is always a posibility of trouble being 
created by unsocial elements in the couiitry. To avoid the emer¬ 
gence of such a situation and to meet it when Jt arises, volunteers 
should be organized in both the urban and the rural areas. Such 
organizations should be formed on the basis of strict non-violence* 
and it should always be remembered that the Congress adheres to 
this principle.” 

On January 17 Gandhi addressed some members of the A.-LC.C. 
on the immediate task before Congressmen* "'Will not the working 
of the constructive programme bring ihc Congressmen into conflict 
with the Govemment?” was the question asked. Gandlti's reply was 
that the whole programme was so conceived as to avoid conflict* 
“Of course*” he affirmed* "'the most innocent activity may be so 
manipulated as to provoke conflict* I expect every Gongress worker 
to do his best to avoid it. But there is no help for it* if the Gov¬ 
ernment prohibit such activiti® because they are undertaken by 
the Congressmen who believe that the working of the constructive 
programme will bring swaraj* That is the only non*violent way to 
achieve the end. Swaraj by non-violent means must come from the 
creative effort of those who desire It^ ITie Government should wel¬ 
come ev'cry such effoEt, unless they want to prevent even cent per 
cent non-riolent movement. In that case* the conSict will become 
unavoidable. But I am of the opinion that no conflict Is possible, 
at any rate* while the war lasts* unless the Congress workei^ want 
or provoke it. They have to work* work and work. They will make 
no speeches or demonstrations in doing their constructive work. As 
1 have already said* today most of the items of constructive work 
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happen to be — like feeding and clothing—common cause between 
the Government and the people.’^ 

“The suspension ofsatyagr^a/' Gandhi said m reply to another 
question^ ^has connection only with the present condition of the 
country* I want every single man to remain outside and do work, 
rather than go to jail and read the Koran and the Gita and lead 
an easy life there, I won’t let them lead an easy life. Jawaharlal 
will ask for diaries from thousands of men. He is not going to sleep. 
Therefore, if you will go away with the real message to tlic country, 
do not cridcjze this resotution. Nobody is rendered incapable of 
giving the fullest possible service, in fact, he is made capable of the 
fullest growth, by reason of this resolution. Civil disobedience re¬ 
mains under my control, and the reason for its suspension is wholly, 
extraneous to my redremenl from the office. Every one of you has 
to give a good accuuut of yourself. If all will pull your full weight 
in the fulfil men t of the constructive programme, you will find a 
different India in six months’ time.“ 
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The work In Wardha over, Gandhi left for BenantSH On train* on 
January ig* 194^?! he wrote an edjtoria] on **Rcal War EfFort*^: 

"'The greatest need of the immediate present is to feed the 
■ hungr>^ and clothe the naked. There is already scarcity in the land 
both of food and clothing. As the war progresso, both the scar¬ 
cities must increase. There are no imports from outside, either of 
foodstuff or of cloth. The wclhto-do may not feel the pinch as yet 
or at all, but the poor are feeling it now. The well-tQ-do live on 
the poor* There is no other way* What is then their duty? He who 
$avs gains as much, that is to say he produces as much. Hence, 
those who feel for the poor, those who would be one widi them, 
must curtail their wants* There arc many ways* I shall only men¬ 
tion some here* There is much, too much focxl eaten and wasted by 
the well-to-do. 

“Use one grain at a time. Chapuli, rice, and poises, milk, ghee, 
guT and oil are used in the ordinary households besides vegetables 
and fruit. I regard this as an unhealthy combination. Those who 
get animal protein in the shape of milk, cheese, eggs or meat need 
not use pulses at alL The poor people get only vegetable protein. 
If the well-to-do give up pulses and oils, they set free tliese two 
essentials for the poor wlio get neiti^er animal protein nor animal 
fat* Then the grain eaten should not be sloppy* Half the quantity 
suffices when it is eaten dry and not dipped in any gravy. It is well 
to eat it with raw salads such as onion, carrot, radish> salad leav<^, 
tomatoes. One ounce or two of salads serves the purpose of eight 
ounces of cooked vegetables* Chapaiis or bread should not be eaten 
with milk. To begin with, one meal may be raw vegetables, dtapaii 
or bread, and the other cooked vegetables with milk or curds. 

“Sweet dishes should be eliminated altogether. Instead sugar or 
gtir in small quantides may be taken with ntilk or bread or by itself. 
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"Fresh fruit is good to cat, but only a little b necessary to give 
tone to the system. It is an expensive article and an over-indulgcnec 
by the well-to-do ha$ deprived the poor and the ailing of an article 
which they need much more than the well-to-do. 

“Any medical man who has studied the science of dietetics will 
certify that what I have suggested can do no harm to the body, on 
the contrary^ it must conduce to better health. 

“This is only one way of saving foodstuff. It is obvious. Bin by 
itself, it cannot produce much visible effect, 

“Grain-dealers have to shed their greed and die habit of making 
as much profit as possible. They must be satisfied with as little as 
possible. They run the risk of being looted, if they do not gain the 
credit of being keepers of grain for the sake of the poor. 'They 
should be in touch with the people in their neighbourhood. Con¬ 
gressmen have 10 visit the grain-dealers within their beat and give 
them the message of the time. 

"By far die most important part of the work consists in educat¬ 
ing the villagers to keep what they have and to induce cultivation 
of fresh crops whcre^^er water h available. This requires the wide¬ 
spread and intelligent propaganda. It is not generally known that 
the bananas, potatoes, bcetrtMt, yam and suran^ and, in a measure, 
pumpkin arc a food crop easily grown. They can take the place of 
bread in time of need, 

"There is too scarcity of money. There may be grain available 
but no money to buy it with. There is no money because there is 
no employment* This has to be found. Spinning Ls the readiest and 
die handiest* But local needs may supply other sources of labour. 
Everj' available source has lobe tapped, so that there is no want 
of employment. Only the lazy ones need and must starve. Patient 
handling will Induce even this class to shed their laziness. 

“The problem of clothing is much easier than feeding, if it is 
handled well and m time. The mills may not be relied on in these 
times* There is ample cotton to be had in India. It is a problem 
for the cotton cultivators how to dispose of their stock. The outdde 
market is closed to them. Our mills cannot absorb the whole of the 
cotton crop. It can be utilized, if the nation takes to spinning not 
for wag« but for the sake of clothing the naked. Of course, those 
who need employment will spin for pi?ofit. This number must be 
limited. They need organizing* The profit motive bdng eliminated 
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and die willingness being assumed, organization is reduced to the 
simplest tcims. 

"This is no time for multiplying the wheels. They take time to 
manuracture. Raw^ material is daily becoming dearer. The wheels 
cannot be manufactured everywhere. Places w^here they are, can 
be counted by the fingers of one hand. 

^‘Therefore^ I suggest the plying of the dhanusk lakli and even the 
simple hkli. The former should be manufactured locally. Indeed, 
It h difficult to manufacture the simple at once in lakhs. The 
dhoTjush takli is the only thing which can be the easiest manufac¬ 
tured. Slivers cannot be supplied to the spinners. Each one should 
get some cotton for himself or herself, and card it as well as may 
be with the hand or with a home-made smalt bow such as the 
children in the Bihar basic schools have. * All this can be done be¬ 
cause no one is expected to manufacture a large quantity of yam. 
If every one of our available millions span for one hour daily^ there 
would be enough yam to keep every handloom going. The reader 
should know that there arc lakhs of handloom weavers in the land . 
There is danger of their starving for want of yam. 

“Here is a great task for every Congressman to underutc. He 
has to become a good spinner and carder and know how to manu¬ 
facture the dhanusk t<tkiL Let every Congressman begin with him¬ 
self, his family and neighbours^ and he will find that the life-giving 
contagion spreads like wild fire which envelops you, before you 
hardly know what you arc witnessing, 

“Any organization that tackles these two problems successfully 
will command the love and confidence of the people. 1 hope tliat all 
will join in thui real vrar effort. It is none the less effective* because 
it b peaceful and constructive. 

"Will the princes let their people do tills work without let or hin¬ 
drance? Will Qaid-e-Azam Jitmah allow^ the members of the League 
to co-operate with the Congres workers in thb truly national but 
non-political work which is also humanitarian? There are 23*000 
Muslim spinners, carders, and weavers earning their daily bread 
through the A.-LS,A,” 

On the way to Benares, Gandhi wrote another article entitled 
“Communal Umt/*: 

“Freedom wJU not come through the parliamentary elTorl. llicrc- 
fore, communal pacts, whilst they arc good if they can be had, are 
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valueless unless they are backed by the union of hearts. Without 
it there can be no peace in tbc land. Even Pakistan can bring no 
peace, if there is no union of hearts. This union can come only by 
mutual service and co-operative work. 

"Separate electorates have resulted in the separation of hearts. 
They presupposed mutual distrust and conflict of interests. They 
have tended to perpetuate difTcrcnces and deepen the dbtrust^ 
"How to get out of the tangle is the question, I want just now 
to conhne myself to the four Muslim majority provinces^ In them, 
there h natural Pokisian in the sense that the permanem m^ority 
can rule the minority. I hold it to be utterly wrong to divide man 
from man by reason of rcligioa which is liable to change. What 
conflict of interest there can be between Hindus and Muslims in 
the matter of revenue, saititation, police, justice or the use of public 
conveniences? The difference can only be in religious usage and 
observances with wWch a secular state has no concern, 

“Congressmen, if they arc not to merge in the Hindus as Hindus, 
must rigidly abstain from the legislatures and local bodies governed 
by separate electorates. In these provinces, the separate electorates 
must be taken to have come from the Hindu dernand and in the 
supposed Hindu interest. But a Congress Hindu has no interest 
apart from his Muslim brother. Therefore, he must not enter the 
electoral bodies where Hindu and Muslim interests arc falsely re¬ 
garded as separate and even antagonistic. If he enters these bodies 
he can do so only to divide tlic majority members, to take sides 
with one Muslim party or anotiier. If I could make all the Hindus 
Cemgrtss-minded, I would withdraw every Hindu member from 
these bodies and put the Muslim members on ihdr honour. -'Vnd I 
would seek to influence them from outside these bodies by being 
friends with them and rendering disinterested service. 1 would be 
indificrent to their manning all dm services. At the meat, an influl- 
Icsimal percentage can have a share in them. And it is supersti¬ 
tion to suppose that these services can oppress a people who have 
become conscious of human dignity and human rights and know 
how to enforce them. Since the va$t majority of Congressmen arc 
Hindus in at least three Muslim majority provinces, they have a 
rate opportunit)" of showing undeflled nationalism in these prov¬ 
inces. They will incidentally show other minorities ilmt they have 
nothing to fear from die majorities if they know the true way. We 
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must gel out of the nuasma of religious majorities and minorities. 
Why is a Pam's interest diiTercDt &om a Hindu^s or Mtislim'Sj so 
far as the state is coucemed? Did not Dadabhai and Pheroiicshah 
rule the Congress while they livcd^ not by Congress grace or pat- 
ronagCj htjt by right of service and merit? Did their rule injure any 
Hindu or Muslim interc^? Were these interests ever in conflict on 
the Congress platform? Is not the Congress a voluntary state 

On the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Convocation of the Benares 
Hindu University on January ■ai, Gandhi addressed the audience 
in Hindustani; 

‘'Great a$ are Pandit MaJaviyaji's services to the country^ I have 
no doubt that the Hindu University constitutes his greatest service 
and achievement^ and he has worn himself out for the work that is 
dear to him as life itself It was out of my great regard for him that 
twenty-five years ago I accepted hk invitation to attend the foun¬ 
dation ceremony of this university, I knew that the august function^ 
which was to be attended by the Viceroy and the ruling princes of 
India, there was no place for a poor man like me. 1 had not then 
been made a *Mahatma\ and if anyone called me by that name 
I knew I must have been mistaken for Mahatma Munsbiraniji, as 
the late Sw^ami Shraddhanandji was then called. For, there cannot 
be a number of mahatmas, and 1 kdtw even when 1 was in South 
Africa that Mimshiramji^s great work had entitled him to that 
name. But Malaviyaji has a knack for detecting servants of the 
people, however obscure they may be. 

“Eveiyone knows tliat there k no greater beggar than Malaviyaji 
on the face of the earth. He has never begged for iiimself^ by the 
grace of God he has never been in wantj but he became a volun¬ 
tary beggar for causes he has made hk owrij and God has always 
filled his bowl in an overflowing measure^ But he has an insatiable 
appetite, and although he got the erore he wanted he is still asking 
for more. Even at this moment, Malavlyaji whispered into my ears 
that he had a good donadou from the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
our ebairman. 

^"It is a rare good fortune to have him still in our midst, a living 
example of a pure life of plain living and high thinking ; but I have 
a fear that though he h ph^-sically in your midst, many of you 
are untouched by hh great example* The fault k wholly yours, not 
his. The sun radiates iieat and light to all on eartli, but how can 
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even tiie sun help those who will shut themselves from him? But I 
am not here to sing Malaviyaji's praise. This platform has rung with 
them. He has deserved them ail, 1 must now address a few words 
to you the teachers and the students of the university. When I ac¬ 
cepted Sir Radhakrishnan’s imitatiorij he had asked me to send a 
copy of my address to him. I told him that I had no time to write 
anything, I did not even know what 1 should be able to say. A 
feeling of nervousness overpowers me, when 1 am in the midst of 
learned men. Ever since my return to India, my lot has been cast 
among the pfOOr and the downtrodden—^those whom the Congress 
represents—^and whilst in their midst I feci no sense of constraint 
or of hesitation. In your midst, 1 feci tongue-tied. 1 simply said to 
Sir Radhakrishnan that 1 should trust to the inspiration of the mo¬ 
ment. That inspiration has come, but 1 do not know how you will 
welcome my plain speaking. 

“As speaker after speaker spoke and left the platform, 1 longed 
for someone who w'ould address the audience in Hindi or in Urdu, 
in Hindustani, aye, even in Sanskrit, even in Marathi, or for that 
matter any of the Indian languages. But no such good luck befell 
me and you. Why? We are slaves and have hugged the language 
of those who have kept us enslaved. It has become a fashion to 
blame the Englishmen for all our ilb. I have not hesitated to blame 
them for many things they have done. I have never charged them 
with compelling us to adopt English as the medium of cjtpri^ion. 
Wo devote precious years of our lives to learning the English lan¬ 
guage, our ambition being to be able to speak English as English¬ 
men, and our breast swells with pride when an Englishman pats m 
on our back for speaking Bawl^ English. Think of the time and 
energy of our youth expended on learning the English language, as 
If it was our mother tongue, and calculate by simple muUiplicadon 
the number of the years and the volume of precious energy that arc 
lost to the nation. 

“And yet, all this is happening in the Benares Hindu University 
which has been extolled today as the living embodiment of Indian 
culture. Malaviyaji did all that was necessary to draw the best pos¬ 
sible teachen by attractive salaries, but he could not do the rest. 
It was not his fault; Hindi did not take the place of English. The 
teachers arc products of the tradition which they have inherited, 
and the students are content to accept what they get from them. 
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They need not be. They go on strikes and even on hunger-strikes 
often for trivial reasons- ^^ 1 ly mil they not inskt on having their 
tuition in the aU-India language? There are» we were told today, 
^50 students here from the Andhra Province. Let them go to Sir 
Radhakrishnau and a$t for an Andhra secdon of the university 
and ask to be taught through the medium oF Telagu, if they will 
not leam the all-India language. 

*^You know what has happened in Japan—a coQntr>' which I do 
not regard as essendally great — ^but which is regardKl as great in 
Asia, in that it has successfully challenged the supremacy of the 
western nations. The thousands of boys and girls in the Japanese 
schools and colleges receive their education not through the me¬ 
dium of English but through Japanese. Their script is difficultj, but 
it b no bar to their learning it and they have not given it up in 
preference to the Roman, Not that they boycott English and other 
European languages* But they economize their energy. Those vvho 
need to learn them do so for enriching the Japanese thought and 
knowledge which the West alone can give. They take care to turn 
into Japanese all that is worth taking from the West. That is be¬ 
cause the mind of Japan^s youth is fresh and alert. The knowledge 
gained thus has become national property. Our ambition docs not 
go beyond becoming clerks in Government offices, lawyers, barris¬ 
ters, judges^ aU helplessly serving the system they vrould fain destroy. 
And we have not succeeded either in mastering the English lan¬ 
guage. I get numerous letters from English-educated people—some 
of them possessing the highest degrees of our universities — but they 
betray a woeful ignorance of the English language. The reason is 
simple. Malaviyajb and Radhakrishnans arc rare; the thousands 
cannot achieve what diey have done. 

"As 1 was lUtemrig to the Engibh speeches, I w^as amazed at the 
patience and innate courtesy of our people, who, though they do 
not understand a word of what is said, do not mob us, as they well 
might do. If there Is any doubt in your minds about this, I can 
demonstrate to you by a show of hands how few, even from among 
the students, have followed the proceedings here. 

"There is another thing to which I am tempted to draw your 
attention- I witnessed ibis morning a scene diat I had least ex* 
pected here. There was ihc Vasant Panchami day procession of the 
students who had to march past Malaviyaji's house after receiving 
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his silent blessings^ The way Jn which they were walking betrayed 
a lack of even elementary physical training. Instead of walking in 
stepj erect and disciplined like soldiers on ilie match, they walked 
haphazardly in a desultory fashion. 

“I cannot help sa^^ng a word about the sight that greets you as 
you enter the great portals of the university. Thanks to the money 
that Malaviyaji can get for the asking, the gate h in consonance 
with the splendour of the edihees here. But what did 1 find on the 
top of the gate? The bulk of die space^ three-fourdis^ taken up by 
the words ^Benares Hindu University^ in English, and the fourth 
given to the inscription in Hindi, which is the language through 
which you would derive your knowledge* I wondered what need was 
there of the English language? Just a Ulllc thought on die part of 
those who were in char^ of such things would have been enough 
to tell them that wliat was needed there was the name written in 
the Devanagari and Persian scripts^ which w'ould have symbolized 
to the people the desire on die p;irt of Malaviyaji^s university and 
Sir Radhakrishnan for communal harmony. It would have been in 
the fitness of things tod, as both Hindi and Urdu are understood in 
these parts and both the scripts are familiar^ Tlie fact is the ycar$ 
we have wasted on English hat-e ossified our minds and stunted 
our memoiy' and imagination. 

"Surely, it is no difficult thing for a non^Hiiidi-spealdng person 
to leam Hindi or Hindustani. 1 can undertake to teach Hindi to 
anyone knowing Gujarati or Bengali or Marathi in tJic space of 
three months. Even the South Indian languages—Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Kanaresc—arc full of Sanskrit words, and if there 
was ju$t a little fcrv'our and love of the country in us, we should 
not hesitate to decide to write all the Sanskrit-derived languages as 
also the southern group in the Devanagari script. These languages 
have not only a fairly common vocabulary, there is also a striking 
resemblance in the scripts. If our minds were not fagged» we would 
easily know^ half a dozen of Indian languages. Then there is Urdu 
w^hich should not be difficult to learn, if only our Urdu scholars did 
not make it a matter of pride to pack it with Persian and Arabic 
as the pundits pack Hindi with Sanskrit words* 

"One more thought I should like to leave with you. Every uni¬ 
versity is supposed to have its tradition and its distinctive feature— 
CWord and Cambridge, for instance, have theirs* But I am afraid 
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OUT universities J^re the blotting-sheets of the West* Wc have bor¬ 
rowed the supcrEcial features of the western universitis^ and have 
flattered ourselves that we have founded living universities here* 
Do they rcBect or respond to the needs of the masses? Now I am 
told that a special feature of your university is that engineering and 
technology are taught here nowhere el$e in India. 1 should not 
consider this a distinguishing feature. Let me suggest one to you. 
Have you been able to attract to your university die youths from 
Aligarh? Have you been able to idenlify yourselves with them? And 
that, I tliink, would be your special work, the special contribution 
of your university. Money has come in, and more uil] come in* if 
Gcd keeps Malaviyaji in our midst for a few more years. But no 
amount of money will acliieve the miracle I want —1 mean a heart 
unity between die Hindus and Muslims. I Would like you to go out 
to invite the Muslims to come here, and not to mind if tliey reject 
your advances. You are the representatives of a great civilization 
which according to Lokamanya Tilak is ten thousand years old and 
according to later scholars even older. The special contribution of 
that civilization is to befriend the worlds to lum the so^aHcd foes 
into fiiends, Onr civilization has absorbed, like the holy Ganges^ 
many ^itrcams from outside, and it is my prayer that the Hindu 
University which h endeavouring to represent the Hindu culture 
and the Hindu civilization may invite and absorb all that is best 
in other cultures and be a model to all of communal unity and 
harmony* That should be its di^nincttve feature. The English lan¬ 
guage win not help you to c\'olve this. It Ls our own ancient learn¬ 
ing that will teach you this—our scriptures Icamt and undeistood in 
die proper spirit. 

”One thing more and I have done. You are living in the palatial 
hostels, but look at the little house in which Patiditji live$ in utter 
simplicity and without tlic least splendour + You enter his room. 
There is no decoration and only barest furniture. You, who will be 
his heirs, should model your own lives accordingly. Many of you are 
children of poor parents. Donh forgot that you have to represent 
the poor, and that, therefore, a life of ease and luxury is inconsistent 
with the poverty of our land* May you be all models of plain and 
simple li™g and high thinking like Malaviyaji. May God bless you 
with long life and the wisdom to carry out what I have said, if it 
has appealed to you/^ 
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The next day Gandhi addressed the U. P* Congress workei^ who 
had gathered in Benares to get thetr doubts cleared, 

^^You have permitted khadi shops to sell blankets to Government* 
Is it not co-operation in the war effort?" asked a worker. 

did*" said Gandhi* “It was not proper for me to ask whether 
the blankets were for the use of the soldiers or for someone else. The 
case is different when a man sells the fire-arms or swords or poison. 
The vendor has to inquire how fire-arms arc to be used* and die 
cliemisi has to ask for the doctor^s certificate* On the other hand, 
a rice-seller will not, and is under no obUgation to* inquire who is 
going to consume the rice. But you may go further than I did. If 
you think I erred* you arc at libcrt^^ to denounce me. If you think 
that a non-violent man may not sell rke or blankets to soldiers, 
you are welcome to yous' interpretation of non-violence- I for one 
will not hesitate to give water or food to a soldier who comes to 
me with hands red with murder. My humanity would not let me 
do otherwise.” 

The nesci question was about Congressmen's duty in the times of 
raids and scares and consequent disturbances. 

^‘The emergency is there today*” replied Gandhi* "Dacoities are 
rampant, and unless ihc Congress assets itself effectively, the situa¬ 
tion wall go out of our hands* The need for peace brigades never 
was more urgent than now. The risk of death is there, whether you 
choose \iolcncc or non-violence. Why not then prepare yourselves 
to die non-violently? It will also enable you to offer effective re¬ 
sistance in case of a civil w ar* As for the protection of the wounded 
in air raids, the bulk of the work will come upon yourselves. You 
will not join the A*R*P.* simply because you will be then the parts 
of a machine over which you have no control and you would be 
the active participants in the war effort. But it is certain that the 
Government wiU not be able to render assistance everywhere. Did 
they do so in Rangoon ? We have harrowing tales of the dead and 
wounded lying on the streets of Rangoon uncared for. Wherever* 
therefore* the authorities fail there will be enough scope of work for 
us. Wc have to prepare the volunteers^ for this work ready to take 
risks and to act with initiative^ We may have to remove the dead 
and wounded* take charge of the vacant houses, and so on* In this 
work you will heartily co-operate with the authorities wherever they 
will accept your co-operation,^* 
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“Wc should like to have a glimpse of the next six months or a 
year as you picture it to yourself/* said the worketB. **You have 
often said that this ts a fight to the finish, your last fight which will 
not end until the goal is won* What are likely to be the ruture 
developments as you can visualize them?*" Gandhi replied! 

**lt h a good qucstlorij and aUo a difficult question. Not that 
I am not clears hut because it takes us into the realm of specula¬ 
tion* I let things and happenings react on me—though I confess 
that I do not follow everything as Jawaharlal with lus study of 
foreign affairs can. Jawaharlal is convinced that the Britbh Empire 
is finished. We all wish that it may be finished* but ! don't think it is 
finished. We know that the Britishers are tough fighters, we know 
what tlic empirej especially India, means to every home in Britain* 
and that, therefore, they will never coment to be "Little Englanders** 
Mr. Churchill has said that they arc not *sugar candies*, and that 
they can, meet rough with rough. Therefore, it will be long before 
the empire is finished. There is no doubt* however* that they arc 
nearing the end* and what Jawaharlal has said is very true that* if 
we could do nothing to prevent the war, we certainly will do much 
to prevent a peace in which we have no voice* And that is what 
every Congressman has to bear in mind. We have* ilierefore* to be 
up and doing. If we sit with folded hands* we may have a peace 
which we do not desire. 

“I adhere to the statement that it is my final fight, but we have 
had to alter our programme because of the late$t development, be¬ 
cause war ha$ come to our door. The suspension had nothing to 
do witii my retirement from the ofiicial leadership of the Congress* 
Even if it had continued, how could I today ^ Jaw^aharlal to 
march back to jail? Of course* he will be in jail* if he is prevented 
from doing the work that we have chalked out. But things have 
happened 50 rapidly that we had not the slightest idea of what was 
coming. How then can I talk of a year or even six months ahead? 
That we arc marching swiftly towards independence, I have no 
doubt* There is no doubt about the prograrnme ahead of us. No 
Congressman should rest content with just paying his four-anna 
fee* He has to be active all the twenty-four hours. Even the one 
concrete programme of production of cloth is sufficient to occupy 
all our energies* There arc about 4*000 students in the Benares 
Hindu University. Will they spin an hour every day? I am talking 
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of spinning because it is a thing nearest my hearty but there arc a 
hundred and one other things. Have the villagers enough food to 
eat? Have they enough to cover themselves in this bitter cold? 
lliese are the qutsiions tliat occur to me again and again. On our 
capacity to feed the starving and clothe the naked and generally 
to serve the masses in the rime of their need will depend our. ca¬ 
pacity to influericc the peace, whenever it comes. What I have 
said applies to all parties, Whoevei serves the purpose best will 
survive and iiave an effective voice,'" 

On the way to Wardha, Gandhi pursued the topic of his Hindu 
University address in an article entitled Hindustani” wTitten on 
January 33: 

“The Congress has to perforin the Herculean task of displac¬ 
ing English with Hindustani. With the passing of the resolution, it 
should have created a bureau for fulfilling the purpose as it might 
do even now. But if it docs not, indi^-idual Congressmen and those 
wbo arc interested in evolving an all-India language should do so. 

“But what is Hindustani? There is no such language apart from 
Hindi and Urdu. It could only mean scientific blend of Hindi and 
Urdu. There is no such w^ritten blend extant. Bui it h the common 
speech of the unlettered millions of Hindus and Muslims living in 
Northern India. Not being written;, it is imperfect, and the WTilten 
language has taken tw^o different turns tending to widen the differ¬ 
ence by each running away from the other. Therefore* the word 
Hindustani means Hindi and Urdu. Therefore, also Hindi can call 
itself Hindustani* if it docs not exclude Urdu but trira to assimilate 
Urduj as much as is scientifically possible, without damaging the 
natural structure and music of the original. Urdu can do likewise. 
There is no separate Hindustani body attempting to blend the two 
streams which today threaten to run away from each other. . , 

“It is unfortunate that the Hindt-Urdu question ha^ aj;.sumcd 
a communal shape. It is possible for either party to undo this mis*- 
chief by recognizing ilie otlicr and by incorporating the acceptable 
part in a generous spirit. A language that borrows unstinringly 
from the others, without harming iLs special characteristic, will 
be enriched* even as the English language has become enriched by 
free borrowings,” 

On February I* Gandhi inaugurated the ALI-India Goseva Sangh 
Conference at Wardha. “We catch cow by the tail,” he observed 
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“and sanctiiy oiir eyes witli its sacred touch. We regard even her 
urine as sacred and full of medicinal value and drink Aias^ the 
poor cow is innocent of all this worship^ and so our worship is lost 
on her. it even scares her. When it scares her* she answers our 
attentions with a kickj when she is not scared she suffers U5/^ 

“All this is too true/' he said, “and those who claim to protect 
the cow betray a criminal ignorance of the real method of protect¬ 
ing her and her progeny. Those who claim to woirship the cow ill- 
treat the buhocks cruelly. Cliaunde Maharaj has been working at 
the problem assiduously for years, but whilst he accepts my facts 
and even argument, he sayrs, "What about the public sentiment? 
They somehow want to save the cow from the butcher/ But they 
go about the wrong way and succeed in defeating the very object 
they arc trying to achieve. I do not say*this in a carping spirtt, 
but shocking ignorance^ and want of understandi ng of die essenti als 
of the problem betrayed by most of the people who run our pinjrar 
poles dismay me,” 

He also referred to the wxong way of protecting the cow from 
a Muslim wanting to slaughter her, and said that he would repeal 
ad nauseam that to quarrel with a Muslim and to kill him in order 
to protect the cow was to instigate more slaughter. 

He next referred to the difhculty of procuring pure cow's milk 
and ghee: "The whole milk and ghee trade is in the liands of the 
Hindus. But have we been able to ensure a supply of pure milk and 
ghee? The milk is adukeratedt and even the water used for adul¬ 
teration is not dean. The cruel and criminal process of phooka is 
well known. The ghee sold in the market can often be described 
as poison rather than ghee. The blitter wc get from New Zealand, 
Australia or Denmark is guaranteed pure cow's butter, but there is 
no guarantee about butter or ghee avaibblc here. There is not a 
shop in Wardha, Avhcrc some of us arc keen on this problem, where 
one could go and buy a seer of cow's ghee of guaranteed purity,” 

“Every animal should be protected/' he added, "but unlt^ we 
protect the one that was most valuable in national economy, other 
animals could not be protected. In our neglect of the cow, wc had 
brought both the cow and the buffalo at death's door. I, there¬ 
fore, say, that, if I can really protect the cow by adopting proper 
ways and means, I w^ould protect the rest of animals. But* it can 
be done only if know the true science and economy of it. I am 
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Amazed at our partiality for buffalo's milk and ghe«^ Our ecorkomics 
b short-sighted. We look at the immediate gain^ but then we don^t 
realize that in the la^t analysb^ cow Is the more valuable animal. 
Cow^s butter (and ghee) has a naturally yellowish colour which in¬ 
dicates its superiority to buffaloes butter (and ghee) in carotene. It 
has a flavour all Its oWru Foreign, visitors who come to Sevagram 
go into raptures over the pure cow's milk they get therCp Buffalo's 
milk and butter are almost unknown in Europe. It h only in India 
that one finds a prejudice in favour of buffalo's milk and ghee. 
Thb has spelt all but extinction of the cow^ and that is why I say 
that, unless we put an exclusive emphasis on the cow* she cannot 
be saved. It is a tragedy that all cows and buffaloes put together 
cannot pvc us enough milk for the forty crorcs of our people. We 
ought to realize the value of the cow as a good milker and the 
only source of draught and agricultural cattle^ And how far U one 
to pamper popular prejudices? A cow proves valuable even if she 
dieSj if we would make use of the skin, the bone^ the fleshingp 
the entrails and so on. Today, in many places, they bury the dead 
cows or sell them away for our own fault. If wc treated the hide 
properly, if we knew the manurial value of the fleshing, and the use 
of the bone and entraib, which we arc demonstrating at Nalwadi, 
there woifld be no carrion eating.'^ 

He then rderred to the question of pinjrapoles: *"Ever since 
my return to India from South Africa, I have been harping on the 
question of the reform of piujrapoles. Unless realize and define 
their proper functions^ they arc sure to remain the economic waste 
they arc. Their proper function is to take care of the dry, old and 
dbabled cows, of which the mdividual owners cannot po^ibly take 
care — certainly not in the town and cities. Thdr function is not 
that of dairy — though they may run a separate dairy if they can— 
but the care of the old and the disabled animals^ and to provide 
the raw material for a tannery. There should be a well-equipped 
tannery attached to every ptujrapole. They should maintain the 
best stud bulls and loan them out for public use, they should pro¬ 
vide every facility for the humane and the sciendfle castration of 
bulb to be turned into bullocks, and there should be instructiou 
centres for the agriculturist and the daiiy men. Here is plenty of 
scope for our agricultural and dairy graduates who should receive 
addidonal training for the special work and then be attached to 
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every one of our pinjrapolcs. All the pmjrapolcs should be the cen¬ 
tral imtitution for expert advice, the coUecdon and co-ordiriation of 
information and statLsdes^ and so on«" 

The depth of his feeling was mirrored in the concluding part of 
hia address { 

“Today the cow is on the brink of extinction^ and I am not cer¬ 
tain that our cBTorts will ultimately succeed. But if she dics^ we also 
die along with her—we^ our dvilizationj 1 mean our essentially 
non-violent and rural civLlkation. We have* therefore, to make our 
choice. We can choose to be violent and kill all uneconomic cattle. 
Like Europe, we should then breed our cattle for the purposes of 
milk and meat. But our civilisation is fundamentally different. Our 
life b wrapped up in our animals. Most of our villagers live with 
their animals;, often under the same roof,*Both live together, both 
starve together. Often the owner starves the poor cattle, exploits 
them, ilUtreats them, unmercifully extracts work out of them. But 
if we reform our ways, we can botli be saved. Olherwbc, we sink 
together, and it b just as well that we swim or sink together. 

“The question today is to solve the problem of our starvation 
and poverty* but I have confined myself to the problem of the star- 
vadon and poverty of our cattle. Our fishis showed us the sovereign 
remedy* ‘Protect the 'cow/ they said, ^and you protect all.* VVe have 
to add to the talents they have left us, and not to waste them^ We 
have invited experts and we shall make every use of their advice. 
Nothing that we laymen say is final, we sh^ get the experts to 
test it with thdr knowledge and experience^ Wc shah, therefore, 
always seek their advice and invite their criticbm*" 

Commendng cm die conference, he wrote: 

^'Thc most important quesdou for consideradou was whether cow 
farming should be in tlie hands of individuab or done collectively. 
I myself had no hedtadon in saying that she could never be saved 
by individual farming. Her salvadon, and with her that of buffalo, 
could only be brought about by coUeedve endeavour. It b quite 
impossible for an individual farmer to look after the welfare of his 
cattle in hb own home in a proper and sciendfic manner. Amongst 
other causes, lack of collective effort has been a principal cause of 
the deterioration of the cow and hence of cattle in general. 

“The world today b moving towards the ideal of collective or 
co-operative effort in every department of life. Much in this line 
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has bcm and Is being accompiiihcd. It has come into our country 
also^ but in such a distorted form that our poor have not been able 
to reap its benefits. P^ari passu with the increase in population, land 
holdings of an average farmer are daily decreasing. Moreover, what 
the individual possesses is often fragmentary. For such farmers, to 
keep cattle in their homes is a suicidal policy; and yet this is their 
condition today* Those who ^ve the first place to economics and 
pay scant attention to religious, ethical or humanitarian considera-' 
tions proclaim irom the house-top that the farmer is being devoured 
by his cattle due to the cost of their lecd which is out of all propor¬ 
tion to what diey yield. They say it is folly not to slaughter whole¬ 
sale all useless animals, 

^^What then should be done by die humanitarians is the question* 
nic answer is to find a way w^hereby wc may not only save die lives 
of our cattle but also see that they do not become a burden. I am 
sure that co-opemtivc effort can help us in a large measure. 

^^Thc following comparison may be helpful 1 

"‘1. Under the collective system* no farmer can keep cattle in hb 
house as he does today. They foul the air, and dirty the surround¬ 
ings* There is neither IntclUgence nor humanltarianism in living 
with animals* Man was not meant to do so. The spate taken up by 
the cattle today would be spared to the farmer and his family, if 
the collective system were adopted, 

"‘2. As the number of canic increases, life becomes impossible for 
the farmer in Ids home. Hence, he is obliged to sell the calves and 
to kill the male buffaloes or eUe turn them out to starve and die* 
This inhumanity w'ould be averted, if the care of the cattle were 
undertaken on a cooperative basis. 

*‘3, Collective cattle farming would ensure die supply of veteri¬ 
nary treatment to animals when the>^ arc ill* No ordinary farmer 
can afford this on hb own. 

*'4. Similarlyj one selected bull can be easily kept for die need of 
several cows under the collective system. This i^ impossible other* 
wise except for charity. 

“5* Common grazing ground or land for exercising the animals 
will be easily available under the co-operative system 1 whereas to¬ 
day generally there is nothing of tlic kind for in^vidual farmers. 

The expense on fodder will be comparatively far less under 
the collective system. 
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“ 7 , The sale of milk at good prices will he greatly facilitated^ and 
there wiU be no need or temptation for the farmer to adulterate it 
as he docs as an individuaL 

^* 8 . It is impossifalc to carry out the tests of the fitness of every 
head of cattle individually, but this could easily be done for the 
cattle of a whole village and would thus make it easier to improve 
tlic breed. 

The foregoing advantages should be sufficient argument in 
favour of co-operative cattle farmings The strongest argument in its 
favour is that individualistic s^-siem has been the means of making 
our own condition as w^eU as that of our cattle pitiable. We can 
only save ourselves and them by making thb essential change. 

“J firmly believe too that we shall not derive the full benefits of 
agriculture until we lake to co-operative farming. Does it not stand 
to reason that it is far better for a hundred families in a village to 
cultivate their lands collectively and divide the income therefrom 
than to divide the land anyhow^ into a hundred portions? And what 
applies to land applies equally to cattle* 

"^Tt is quite another matter that it may be difficult to convert 
people to adopt tins of life straight away. The straight and 
narrow road is always hard to traverse. Every step in the pro¬ 
gramme of cow service is strewn with thorny problems. But only by 
surmounting the difficulties^ can we hope to make the path easier. 
My purpose for the time being is to show the great superiority of 
collective cattle farming over the individual effort* 1 hold furtlmr 
that the latter is ^vrong and the former only is right* In reality^ 
even the individual effort has led to selfishness and to inhumanity, 
whereas the collective effort can abate both the evilsj if it docs not 
remove them altogethcri” 

On February t j, JamnaJal Bajaj who had taken the burden of cow' 
protection on his shoulders died. Gaudtil wrote: 

*Tn Jamnalal Bajaj^ death has taken a mighty man. Whenever 
I wrote of wealthy men becoming trustees of their wealth for the 
common good^ 1 always had this merchant prince principally in 
mind. If his trusteeship did not reach the ideal, the fault was not 
his. 1 deliberately restrained him. I did not want him in his cntliu^ 
siasm to lake a single step which in his cool moments he might re¬ 
gret. His simplicity was all hb own. E%ery bouse he built for himself 
became a dh^irma^hah* His contribution as a satyagrahi w™ of the 
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highnt order. In political di^ctissions^ he held hia own. His judge¬ 
ments were sound. As an act of rcntmdatioxip hh last was the crowTi 
of all. He wanted to take up a constructive activity to which he 
could devote the rest of his life and in which he could use (ill his 
abilities. This was the preservation of the caulc wealth of India per¬ 
sonified in the cow. He threw himself into the work with a single- 
mindedness and zeal I had never seen surpassed. His generosity 
knew no distinction of race^ creed or colour. The coimtiy' has lost 
one of die bravest of its servants/’ 

“Never before/’^ Gandhi observ^ed, *^havc I felt so forlorn, except 
when Maganlal was snatched from me founeen years ago. There 
is hardly any activity of mine in which I did not receive his fuU- 
hearted co-opcralion and in which it did not prove to be of the 
greatest value.** " 
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Events \vehe moving with hghtnmg ftpctd- Ttic allies stifTercd re¬ 
verses both in Asia and Europe. ^'‘Suppose Germany wins/’ asked a 
correspondent, "with India not having entered war, would Hitler 
leave India alone?" To thk, Gandhi replied: 

*Tf the Nazis come to India, the Congress will give them the same 
fight that it has given Great Britain. I do not underrate the power 
of sarj^agraha as the questioner does* But that is pure speculation+ 
Impcrialbm has kept its grip on India for more than 150 years. If 
it is overthrown by a worse type of rule^ the Congress can have the 
negative satisfaction of knowing that no other Tsm" can possibly 
last beyond a few yearsj even if it establishes a foothold in India. 
That is as I read the Congress nnnd. Personally, I think the end of 
this giant war will be what happened in the fabled Mahabharata 
war. The Mahabharata ha-s been aptly described by a Travancorean 
as the permanent history of man. WTiat is described in that great 
epic is happcm'ng today before our very eyes. The warring natiom 
are destroying themselves with such fiiry and ferocity that the end 
will be mutual exliauslion. The victor will share the same fate that 
awaited the surviving Pandavas. The mighty warrior Aijuna was 
looted in broad daylight by a petty robber. And out of this holo¬ 
caust must arise a new order for which the exploited millions of 
toilers have so long thirsted. Tlic prayers of peace-lovers cannot 
go in vain. Satyagraha is itself an unmistakable mute prayer of an 
agonized souU” 

The debacle of the British forces in Burma was acutely felt in 
China. In February 194:?, Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
visited Delhi and boldly addressed an outspxjken appeal to Britain 
and India, The marshal appealed to the rulers to grant real politi¬ 
cal power to the Indiam. Addressing India, he said: "At this most 
critical moment in the history of civilization our two peoples should 
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exert themselves in the cause of freedom for all manlcind, for only 
in St free world, the Chinese and the Indian peoples ohtaiu their 
freedom," The Viceroy invited Indian leaders to meet the marshal 
in DelJii, but Gandhi was not among the invitees. However, a 
private meeting was fixed at Calcutta in mid-February. 

On the train to Calcutta, Gandhi wrote on "Plea for Calmness": 

"The recent British reverses ought not to create panic in the land. 
In all the wars that Britain has fought or in which she has been en¬ 
gaged there have been reverses,, some of which may he considered 
disastrous. But the British have a knack of surviving them and turn¬ 
ing them into the stepping-stones to success. Hence the saying 
peculiar to them that they blunder through to success. Failures do 
not dismay or demoralize them. ITicy take them with calmness and 
in a sportsmanlike spirit.* Wats are for them a national game like 
football. Tlic defeated team heartily congratulates the successful 
one almost as if it was a joint victory and drowns the sorrow of de¬ 
feat in an exchange of glasses of whisky. If we have learnt notliing 
worth from the contact with the British, let us at least learn their 
calmness in tlie face of misfortunes. 

"And is tltcre the slightest cause for alarm? Certainly not for 
those who believe in non-viokncc. For, fear and distrust of self are 
no part of their composition, nor are they part of a panoplied 
soldier. The attribute of non-violence is perhaps only a copy-book 
ma.rini. We do not see it in actual practice in any measure. But 
this war is abundant proof that neither party, though steeped In 
violence, betrays any fear or distrust, I am filled with amazement 
and admiration at the reckless bravery displayed by combatants on 
cither side. This war is a demonstration of the unthinkable nerve 
that the human beings arc capable of possessing; looked at from 
either standpoint, tlicrcforc, we should be ashamed of fear, distrust 
nervclessncss in the face of danger. It is, therefore, the sacred 
duty of every worker to steel himself against cowardly panic and 
prevent its spread as far as he can. ‘Cowards die many times before 
their death,’ Let this not bo proved of us. 

"The true danger exists only for the cities. It may be very near 
due to the fall of Singapore and probable loss of Burma, One of the 
best precautions consbls in those people who arc not wanted in the 
cities or those who want to shun danger, migrating to the villages 
in an orderly manner. 'Fhere should be no panicky rush. Those who 
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must remain In dticSj Vk-hether for ’business or otherwise* should 
carry out instructions that may be issued by the authorities from 
time to time. Those who will not^ for any reason whatsoever, should 
clear out in good time. If this simple precaution is taken, wc may 
face the future without perturbation. More 1 cannot say^ for we arc 
a house divided against itself and there is no living bond between 
the rulers and the ruled. It bs tragic but it is true. The tragedy is 
deepened by the knowledge that all parties feel so helpless*** 

On February t8* Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-shek called 
on Gandtu widiin an hour of his arrival in Calcutta. The plan was 
to have a sort of courtesy meeting and then for both to meet again 
in the afternoon. The idea of Gandhi going to Chiang Kai-^shek 
was contrary to Chinese usage, first bccaitsc he was in position of 
a host and secondly, he was the older man* “We w^ould not think 
of asking you to come to the Government House,” the General* 
issimo said. “We would come again after you have had your meal 
and rcst.“ “But/* said Gandhi, “I have had my meal on train in 
order to give you the w^holc of my time here, and I would suggest, 
if it were not inconvenient to you, to stay here, have an Indian 
meal with us, and wc can tlien talk until the minute of my depar¬ 
ture. We can thus save the time of going to and coming back from 
Barrackporc." And so the guests stayed, and talked with Gan^ 
until the moment of his departure for the station. The discussion 
lasted over four hours. 

Some pari of the time was taken up by Gandhi in explaining the 
genesis and course of satyagraha and uon^o-operation, and also 
in demonstrating to the Generalissimo and die \[adamc the action 
of his **weapon of war’*, a weapon which, as he explained, “makes 
no noisep which docs not kill, but whichp if anything, gives life." 
The Madame watched the w'orking of the tlhafiush t^tkti and said t 
“You will have to teach me this.” He said: “Come to Sevagram, 
and I sliall teach il to you- Let the Generalissimo leave you here 
as his ambassador, and I adopt you as my daughter.** For half an 
hour, the official interpreter who accompaniedi the GcncraJissi mo in¬ 
terpreted him. Therip said Gandhi ■ “But surely ours is not formal 
official talk. Wffiy should not the Madame interpret you?” “Now% 
now^j Mahatmajt, that is devastating,” she said* “Now 1 know how^ 
everyone succumbs to you. My husband is most taxing* Whenever 
there is something very difficult to interprelt delicate nuances of 
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his thought to be conveyed, I must interpret him* But for one year 
I have been ha\'ing an easy time asking the official interpreter to 
do it for me.” **That means you arc a faithless wife,” said Gandhi 
laughing. “Surely," she said, “he did not marry' an interpreter* 
he married a woman." Then the serious discussions started. 

The Generalissimo was sure that non-co-operation was good for 
India but he was not sure that it would serve equally well for other 
countries, unless, of course, they were like India in their circum¬ 
stances and environments. He was full of indignation at what Japan 
had done and was doing in China, and had grave fears of India 
having to go through China’s lerTiblc fate, if the Japanese overran 
India, ”Your civil resistance^” he said, ”is not mere passivity, 1 am 
sure. But these foes may not listen to active civil rcsbCancc, and 
may make even the proaching of non-violence impossible.” 

“All I can say," said Gandhi, ”is that God gives me the guidance 
to react to situations as llvey arise, niough^ thtrdbre* 1 cannot say 
how^ exactly 1 will react in ease of an invasion, I know that God 
will give me proper guidance. But this talk cannot, 1 know, satisfy 
you. i would invite you to come to Sevagram where we can discuss 
the subject quietly for days. I know, of course, that it is an impos¬ 
sible request, for you cannot possibly stay.” 

”Who knows/' said the Madame, ”wc may be back here sooner 
than later. After all Calcutta is only twelve hours Irom Chungking". 

”Then you wiU pay me a montlily visit,” said Gandhi as he bade 
good-bye to the distinguished visitors, 

The interview over, Gandhi left for Wardha, On the train, he 
wrote on “Criminal Assaults" : 

“The whole world is on trial today. No one can escape ftom tlie 
war. Whilst the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are the products 
of poets’ imagination, their authors were not mere rhymesters. They 
were seers. What they depicted is happening before our very eyes 
today. Ravanas arc warring with each other. They arc showing 
matchless strength. They throw their deadly weapons from the air. 
No deed of bravery in the battlefield is beyond their capacity or 
imaginadoa. 

“Man would not fight in this manner* certainly not the gods. 
Only brutes can. Soldiers drunk with the pride of physical strength 
loot shops and are not even ashamed to take Liberties with women. 
The administration is powerless in the war time to prevent such 
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happenings. The army fulfils their primary nccdi and they wink the 
eye at their misdeeds. Where a whole nation is militarized, the way 
of military life faecomes part and parcel of its civilization. There- 
forcj a sotdicr^s taking such Ubcrtics is not a matter for condemna¬ 
tion. But it would take generations for India to become so. 

“Hence arise questions which a sister sends me: *(i) If a soldier 
commits an assault on a wotnatjj can she be said to have lost her 
virtue? (2) Is such a woman to be condemned and ostrarized by 
society? (3) What should ihe women and the public do under such 
circumstances?^ 

*'Whilst the woman has in point of fact lost her virtue^ the loss 
cannot m any way render her liable to be condemned or treated as 
an outcast. She is entitled to our sympathy for she has been cruelly 
injured, and we should tend her wounds ^ wc would those of any 
injured person. 

“A woman is w^orthy of condemnation, only when she is a will¬ 
ing party to her dishonour. In no case, arc adultery and criminal 
assault synonymous terms. If we were to view the matter in this 
light, we would not hide such instances, as has thus far been our 
wont. Public opinion against such conduct on the part of men to-^ 
wards women would then be created and freely cxercberL 

"If the press carried on a sustained agitauon, soldiers, white or 
brown, would be compelled to prevent such misbehaviour. 

“My advice to women is that they should leave the cities and 
migrate to the villages, where a wide field of service awaits them. 
There is comparatively little risk of their being assaulted in villages. 
They must, however, live simple lives and make themselves one 
with the poor. If they will display their wealth by dressing in silks 
and satim and wearing jewellery, they wilb in running away from 
one danger, expose themselves to a double. Naturally, the advice 
cannot refer to those whom duty compels to live in cities. 

**Thc main thing, however, b for women to know how to be 
fearless. It is my firm conviction that a fearless woman who knows 
that her purity b her best shield can never be dbhonoured. How¬ 
ever beastly the man, be will bow in shame before the flame of 
her dazzling purity. There are examples even in modem times of 
women who Mve thus defended themselves. I can, as I write, recall 
two such ittstances. I, therefore, recommend women who read tlib 
article to try to cultivate tbit courage. Thc>^ will become wholly 
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feiirlesSj if they can and cease to trembk as they do today at the 
mere thought of assaults. It is not* however, necessary for a woman 
to go through a bitter experience for the sake of passing a test of 
courage^ These experiences mercifully do not come in the way of 
laklis or even thotisands. Every soldier is not a beast. It is a mino¬ 
rity that loses all sense of decency* Only twenty per cent of snakes 
arc poisonous, and out of dicse a few only bite. Tliey do not attack 
unless trodden on. Bui this knowledge docs not help those who are 
full of fear and tremble at the sight of a snake* Parents and hus¬ 
bands should, therefore, instruct women in the art of becoming 
fearless. It can best be Icamt from a living faith in God, Though 
He is invisible. He is one's unfailing protector* He who has this 
faith is the most fearless of all. 

*"But such faith or couiagc can’t be acquired in a day. Meantime 
wc must try to explore other means. When a woman is assaulted, 
she may not stop to think in terms of fdmsa or ahimsa. Her primary 
duty is self-protection. She is at liberty to employ every method 
or means that come to her mind^ in order to defend her honour* 
God has given her nails and teeth. She must use them with aU her 
strength and, if need be, die in the effort. The man or w^oman 
who has shed all fear of death will be able not only to protect him¬ 
self or herself but others also through laying dovm his or her life. 
In truth, wc feat death most, and hence wc ultimately submit to 
superior physical force. Some will bend tlie knee to the inradcr, 
some wdll resort to bribery, some will crawl on their bellies or sub¬ 
mit to other forms of humiliadorij and some women will even give 
their bodies rather than die. I have not written this in a carping 
spirit. 1 am only illusir*Tifng human nature. Whether wc crawl on 
our bcUtcs, or whether a woman yields to the lust of man, is sym¬ 
bolic of that same love of Ufe which makes us stoop to anything* 
Therefore, only he who loses his life shall save it* To enjoy life one 
should give up the lure of life. That should be part of our nature. 

*"So much for what a w'oman should do* But what alxiut a man 
who is witness to such crimes? The answer is implied in the fore¬ 
going* He must not be a passive onlooker. Man must protect the 
woman. He must not run for police help; he must not rest satisfied 
by pulling the alarm chain in the train* If he is able to practice 
non-violence, he will dtc in doing so *ind save the woman In jeo¬ 
pardy. If lie does not believe in non-violence or can't practise it, he 
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must try to save her by mmg all the force he may have. In either 
way, there must be readiness on his part to lay down his life* 

*^If old| decrepit and toothless^ as I am, I were to plead non¬ 
violence and be a helpless witness of assault on the honour of a 
5t$tcr, my so-called mahatmasliip would be ridiculed, dishonoured 
and lost* If I or those like me w^cre to intcrv^cnc and lay down 
our lives whether violently or non-violently, we would surely save 
the prey and at any rale w^e would not remain Uring witnesses to 
her dishonour. 

"'So much about the witnesses. But if the courageous spirit per¬ 
vades the entire atmosphere of our country, and it is known that no 
Indian will stand women being assaulted, I venture to say that 
no soldier will dare to touch them* That such a spirit docs not exist 
is a matter of shame for us. Bui it will be something, if petsous 
ready to wipe out this bloi are forthcoming. 

“Those who have inBuence with the Government will trj' to get 
the authorities to take the necessary action. But self-help is best help. 
In the present circumstances we may rely oti our own strength and 
Gcd*s help." 

On March 7, Rangoon fell. Japan was knocking at the gates of 
India. Gandhi started giving instructions through Ifarijisn: 

“No otic is obliged to stay in against his will. In the event of 
bombardment, it is clear that non-combatants cati only be a bur¬ 
den in every way* Successful defence against a powerful enemy 
requires occlusive concentration on holding ilic enemy at bay. The 
defendants" attention must not be divided. This is from the military 
point of view. 

“But we liave war resisters too. either hunmnitarian or politicaL 
They may not stay unless dieir object is merely to cause embarrass¬ 
ment for the sake of tt. 1 hope there are none such* They should* 
liiercfore, be out of the cities* Then there are those who don^t know 
what to do in the event of bombardment* They should all evacuate* 
As the reader will see, my opinion has little to do with my war 
resistance. For in this case, and up to a point, military necessity 
and duty of wax resisters demand the same action. 

“If I could convert any city or all cities wholly, including the 
combatants of yesterday, I should welcome the invading host and 
try to convert even them or challenge them to do their wor^i, with¬ 
out olTering retaliation. But no such good luck awaits me. If cities 
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were convened, all IndJPi, induding the rulers, wotild be converted 
and there would be peace in India and peace in the world- But 
that must remain a day-dream yet awhile. Only I won’t be moved 
from my position by being told that the Jap or the Nazi is not the 
same man as the English. 1 draw no such fundamental distinc¬ 
tion between man and man. But I must not detain the reader ou the 
speculative side of the matter-of-fact question that faces us* 

^'Assuming then that all who should or a part of them have eva¬ 
cuated the cldcs and have gone to the villages or are about to go, 
what should they do? They must go with the village mind to live 
the village life, as much as possible. They may not reproduce city 
conditiom and build temporary' palaces. They should go to the 
villages in a spirit of servicei study their economic and other con¬ 
ditions^ and ameliorate them not by giving alms but by giving the 
villagers work of a permanent nature- In other words* they should 
work the constructive programme among the villagers* Thus they 
wtU idcniily themselves with the villagers and become a kind of co¬ 
operative society with an ordered programme of economic, social, 
hygienic and political reconstruction- 

^Thc greatest problem the new-comers wiU have to tackle will 
be to deal with loot and dacoiiies. It will tax their resources to the 
utmost. The non-violent way is tliere. If that is not clear to them, 
with the co-operadon of the villagers, they should organize them- 
scives for armed defence against robbers and dacoits. We liavc too 
long looked to the Government to do this elementary work for os, 
not excluding even the rcclamadon of castes called ihe criminal 
tribes. The Government cannot do much, if anything at all, at this 
critical time. The work has perforce to be done by the evacuees 
violently, non-violently, or both ways.” 

“You have advised c vacua don from the cities of those who arc 
not wanted for service or other reasons- But what arc diose poor 
people to do, w^ho have no homes to go to and who would be un¬ 
welcome wherever they go?" asked a correspondent. 

“They must be provided for by the people of die provinces to 
which they belong," answered Gandhi. "If we arc one nation, we 
should have no difiiculty in providing for every contingency that 
may arisc^ If w€ are to establish a new order of society, we can act 
from now* I can only speak from the non-violent angle and no 
other. If the national mind is working in that direcdonp consciously 
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csr uncomdously indiv^lduaU and institutiom will, without fus$, he 
absorbing all such persons as you mention. No able-bodied person 
should be put on charity; he should be given work enough to feed 
him properly. This slnfting of the population, if it is wisely doncj 
must result in a silent reorganization of villages.” 

“Do you imagine the villages to be safe?” inquired another 
correspondents 

Gandlii replied ^ "I have not suggested migration to tlie villages 
for the soft life they will prodde. Fright was no ingredient of my 
pbm. It was and still is good even from a military^ point of view^ as 
has now been made abundantly clear. All die danger you present 
is undoubtedly bound up with migration to the villages. But that to 
my mind is an additional reason for it. Wlio will put heart into the 
\illagers and dispel paiuc, if it is not the right type of experienced 
city people? They will cover not only the aged and the infirm tvho 
may migrate to the villageSj but they will also help and serve the 
villagers in the many ways I have pointed out in these columns. 
Courage is iudispensable in these times for every true 

The next question was: “In view of the situation that may arise 
at any moment in India^ would you give an outline or skeleton of a 
village swaraj committee, which could fiincdon in all village mattora 
in the absence of, and without relying upon, an overhead Govern¬ 
ment or other organization?” To this Gandlii replied: 

”My idea of village swaraj is that it is a complete republic, inde¬ 
pendent of its neighbours for its vital wants, and yet interdependent 
for many others in which dependence is a necessity. Thus village's 
first concern will be to grow its own food crops and cotton for its 
cloth. It should have a reserve for its cattle, recreation and play¬ 
ground for adults and children, ITtcn if there is more land available, 
h will grow useful money crops, thus excluding ganjaf tobacco, opi¬ 
um and the like. The village will maintain a village theairep school 
and public hall. It will have its own waterworks ensuring a clean 
water supply, Thh can be done tlirough controlled wclb or tanks. 
IklucatiDU will be compulsory up to tlie final basic course^ As far 
os possible, every activity will be conducted on co-operative basis. 
There wiU be no caste, such as we have today witJi their graded 
uniQuchability. Non-violence with its technique of satyagmlm and 
nan-co-operadon will be the sanction of the village community. 
There will be a contpulsory service of village guards who will be 
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selected by rotation from the register maintained by the village* The 
govcmnricnt of the village will be conducted by the panchayat of five 
persons annually elected by the adult villagers^ male and fcmalej^ 
possessing nuninnini prescribed qualifications* These wiU have all 
the auiltority and jurisdiction required. Since there will be no system 
of punishments in tlie accepted sense^ this panclmyat will be the 
legislature^ judiciary and executive combined to operate for its year 
of office. Any \dllage can become such a republic withoui much 
interference* even from the present Government whose sole effec¬ 
tive connection with the villages is the exaction of village revenue. 

I have not examined here the question of relations with the neigh¬ 
bouring villages and tlic centre, if any* My purpose is to present an 
outline of village government. Here there is perfect democracy based 
upon individual Freedom* The individual is the archiiecl of his own 
government, TTie law of non-violence rules him and the govern^ 
inent* He and his village are able to defy the might of a world- For 
the law governing every villager is that he will suffer death in the 
defence of his and his village's honour* 

'The reader may well ask me* as 1 am asking myself while pen¬ 
ning these lines* as to why I have noi been able to model Sevagram 
after the picture here drawn. My answer is that I am making the 
attempt. 1 can sec the dim traces of success, though I can show 
nothing visible. But there is notliing inherently impossible in tiie 
picture dravvn here. To model such a village may be the work of 
a lifetime* Any lover of true democracy and village life can take 
up a village* treat it as his world and his sole work* and he w'ill 
find excellent results- He begins by being die village scavenger* 
spinner* watchman, medicine man and schoolmaster all at once* 
If nobody comes near liim* lie will be satisfied with scavenging 
and spinning/^ 

On March t6* Gandhi commented on ^‘Scorched Earth"*: 

"'The Russian technique of scorched earth has staggered human¬ 
ity, but humanily has been powerless to do anything except applaud 
the amazing sacrifice and braverj' that counted no cost too great 
to circumvent the enemy. 1 have shared the amazement with the 
admirers but not their admiration. 

**We like to imitate what we admire. And now that thk pros^* 
pect faces us* are we able to contemplate with equanimity* or feel 
the glow of bravery and sacrifice at the prospect of India*^3 earth 
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being scorched and everything destroyed, in order that enemy 
march may be hampered? 

‘*As a war resUter* my answer can only be one. I sec neither 
bravery nor sacrifice in destroying life or property for ofience or 
defence^ I would radicr leave, if I must, my crops and home¬ 
stead for the enemy to use than destroy them for the sake of prevent¬ 
ing dieir use by him* There is reason, sacrifice and even bravery in 
so leaTping my homestead and crop, if I do $o not out of fear but 
because I refuse to regard anyone as my enemy^ that is^ out of a 
Jinmanitarian motive. 

"But in India's case iliere is, too, a practical consideration. Un¬ 
like Russia's^ Indians masses have no national instinct developed in 
the sense that Russians have. India is not fighting. Her conquerors 
are* Supposing that the conquerors arc worsted and the Japanese 
come, inarticulate massed of India wiU not even notice the change 
for tlie time being or for a long time* The intelligentsia arc divided 
on the is^ue of the war. The motive here ia irrelevant. India's sol¬ 
diers are in no sense a national army. They are soldjcrs because it 
is their profession. They will as soon fight under the Japanese or 
any other, provided they are paid for fighting* In these circums¬ 
tances, therefore, the policy of scorched earth would be a wholly 
indercnsiblc act, 

**It is, therefore, a matter for satisfaction that Indian opinion is 
being expressed against the policy of scorching* I know nothing of 
the requirements of the military, but they can never be allowed 
to supersede the national or Immanitanan considerations which the 
nation may have accepted* The military must thus be an arm of 
the dominant civil power, not its substitute. The Government of 
India will considerably ease the situation and allay the anxiety 
by declaring in unequivocal terms that they will not apply, if the 
occasion ever arbe, the scorched earth policy to India, especial re¬ 
gard being had to her peculiar position.*" 

*T am of the view,” retorted a correspondent, "that there is 
great bravery^ and sacrifice in the scorched cartli policy which they 
are adopting to resist the invader. I cannot, therefore, understand 
your saying that there is neither bravery nor sacrifice in destroying 
property for defence* Secondly, although you ask people to resbt 
the invadcE, you would prefer them to leave their crops and home^ 
stead for the Invader to use, not out of fear but for a humanitarian 
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motive. I cannot understand how this c^n be tworiciled with your 
teaching of resistance to evil." To this^ Gandhi replied t 

^*Surcly the mcSituTig is plain. There is no bravery in my poison¬ 
ing my well or filling it in, so that my brother who is at war with 
me may not use the water. Let us assume that I am fighting him in 
the orthodox manner. Nor is there sacrifice in it^ for it does not 
purify mCj and sacrifice, as its root meaning impliesj presupposes 
purity. Such destruction may he Likened to cutting one*3 nose to spite 
one's face. Warriors of old had wholesome laws of war. Among the 
excluded things were poisoning wells and destroying food crops. But 
I do claim that there arc bravery and sacrifice in my leaving my 
wclls^ crops and homestead intact, bravery in that the sentiment of 
leaving something for the enemy purifies and ennobles mc. 

“My questiontr has rnissed the conditional expression *if 1 must\ 
I have imagined a state of things in which I am not prepared just 
now to die and, therefore, 1 want to retreat in an orderly manner 
in tlic hope of resisting under other and better auspices. 'Ilie thing 
to consider here Is not resistance but non-destruction of the food 
crops and the like. Resistance^ violent or nonviolent, has to be well 
tliought out. Thoughtless resistance ^ill be regarded as bra\'ado in 
the militarj' parlance and violence or folly in the language of non¬ 
violence. Retreat itself is often a plan of resistance and may be a 
precursor of great bravery and sacrifice. Eveiy' retreat is not cow¬ 
ardice which impllci fear lo die. Of course, a brave man would 
more oficn die In \dolcnily or non-violently resisting ihc aggressor 
in the laitcr*s attempt to oust him from his property, hut he will be 
no less brave if wisdom dictates present retreat." 

Under "Non-violent Resistance”, Gandhi wrote . 

"Japan is knocking at oxir gates* \%Tiai .ire we to do in a non¬ 
violent way? If we were a free country, things could be done non- 
violcnlly to prevent tlie Japanese from entering the country. As it is, 
non-violent resistance could commence die momeni they effected 
a landing. ThuSi non-violent registers w^ould refuse them any help, 
even water. For it is no part of their duty to help anyone to steal 
their countr>^ But if a Japanese had missed his way and was dyirkg 
of thirst and sought help as a human being, a non-violcnt resistcr, 
who may not regard anyone as his enemy, would give water to the 
thirsty one. Suppose the Japanese compel resistors to give water, 
the resisters must die in the act of resistance. It is conceivable 
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that they will exterminate all resisters. ITic undeclying belief in 
such non-violent resistance is that the a^rcSiSOr will, in time, be 
mentally and even physically tired of killing non-^violent rcsisicrs. 
He will begin to search what this new (for him) force is which re¬ 
fuses co-operation without seeking to hurt* and will probably desist 
from further slaughter. But the resisters may find tliat the Japanese 
are utterly heartless and that they do not care how many they kilL 
Tlic non-violent resisters will have won the day^ inasmuch as they 
will have preferred extermination to submission. 

^^But tilings will not happen quite so simply as I have put diem. 
There arc at least four parties in the country. First, the British and 
the army they have brought Into being. The Japanese dccUire that 
they have no designs upon India. Their ^quarrel is only with the 
British^ In this they arc assisted by some Indians who arc in Japan. 
It is difficult to guess how many, but there must be a fairly large 
number w ho believe in the declaradcu of the Japanese and think 
that they will deliver the country^ from the British yoke and retire. 
Even if the worst happens, their fatigue of the Bridsh yoke is so 
great that they would even ivckome the Japanese yoke for a change. 
This is the second party'. The third arc the ncutrak, who though 
not tion-violent, will help neither the Bridsh nor the Japanese, 

'^Thc fourth and last are non-violent restslers^ If they are only a 
few, their resistance will be ineffective except as an eimmple for 
the future. Such resisters will calmly die wherever they are, but will 
not bend the knee before die aggressor, Tliey will not be deceiv ed 
by promises. Tliey do not seek deliverance from the British yoke 
through the help of a third party. They believe implicitly in their 
own way of fighdng and no other. Their fight is on behalf of the 
dumb millions who do not perhaps^ know that there is such a thing 
as deliverance. They have neither hatred for the British nor love for 
the Japanese, They wish well to both, as to all others. Tlicy would 
like both to do what is right. They believe dial non-violence alone 
will lead men to do right under all circumstances. Therefore, if for 
want of enough companions non-violent resisters cannot reach the 
goal, they will not give up their way but pursue it to death, 

^*Thc task before the votaries of non-violence h very dillicuU, But 
no difficulty can baffle men who have faidi in their mjsdon. 

“This is going to be a long-drawm-out agony. Let the non-violent 
resisters not make impossible attempts. Their powers are limited^ 
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A rcsistcr in Kerala is not physically responsible for the defence of 
Assam which is just now in imminent danger. If Assam is non* 
violently inclined, it is well able lo take care of itself. If it is not, 
no party of non-violent resisters from Kerala can help it or any 
other province. Kerala can lielp Assam, etc,, by demonstrating its 
non-violence in Kerala itself. "ITic Japanese army, if it gets a ft^- 
hold in India, will not slop at .^ssam. In order to defeat the British, 
it has to overrun the whole country. The British will fight every inch 
of ground. Loss of India will probably be admission of complete 
defeat for therh. But whether it is so or not, it is quite clear that 
Japan will not rest till India is wholly in her haruk. Hence, non¬ 
violent resisters must remain at their posts wheret'er they are. 

“One thing has to be made quite clear. Where the British army 
is actually engaging the'‘enemy', it would be perhaps improper for 
direct resistance to function. It will not be non-violent resistance 
when it is mixed with, or allies itself to, violence. 

“Let me, therefore, reiterate what I have said so ofren. The best 
preparation for, and even the expression of, non-violence lies in the 
determined pursuit of the constructive programme. Anyone who 
believes that without the backing of constructive programme he 
will show non-violent strength when the testing time comes will fail 
miserably. It will be, like the attempt of a starving unarmed man, to 
match his physical strength against a fully fed and panoplied soldier, 
foredoomed to failure. He who has no belief in the constructive 
programme has, in my opinion, no concrete feeling for the starved 
millions. He who is devoid of that feeling can’t fight non-violently. 
In actual practice, the expansion of my non-violence has kept ex¬ 
act pace with that of my identification with the starved humanity. 
1 am still far from ilie non-violence of my conception, for am I 
not still far away from the identification of my conception witli 
the dumb humanity.” 
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The spreaj> of war to the Pacific and the Japanese occupation of 
South-East Mia had brought India into the front line of battle. She 
now became the keystone of allied defence in the Indian Ocean, 
the principal route for supplies from Britain and the United States 
to China, and an important source of man^power and war materials 
for allied forces in the Near and Far East. WTicn Rangoon fell on 
March 7* 1943, h seemed as if the tide of Japanese conquest would 
soon be sweeping into Bengal and Madras, On March i ij. Churchill 
announced that the War Cabinet had agreed on a plan for India, 
and that Sir Stafford Cripps had consented to go to India to aaccr^ 
tain whether this plan would secure a ^treasonable and practical^* 
measure of acceptance and *^thus promote the concentration of all 
Indian thought and energies^*^ on defence against Japan, 

Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in Delhi on March a2. After meeting 
Lord Linlitiigow and the members of the Central Government and 
other high officials, Sir Stafford began a series of private conver¬ 
sations with the leaders of all the political parties. The proposals 
embodied in a draft declaration as explained by him to the press 
were m cflfcct as follows s 

1, In order to achieve “the earliest possible realisation of self- 
govemment in India*', the British Government propose that ^cps 
should be taken to create a new Indian Union which will have the 
full status of a dominion with the power to secede, if it so choDses, 
from the British Commonwealth. 

2. "Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities** a constitution- 
making body shall be set up, representing both British India and 
the states, and the British Government under!Eites to accept and im¬ 
plement the constitution framed by that body on two condidons t 
(a) Any province or provinces which do not acquiesce in the new 
constitution will be entitled to frame a constitution of their own, 
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giWng them "the same fall stams as the Indian Union"; and any 
Indian state or states shaU be similarly free to adlierc to tlie new 
constitution or not. (i) A treaty shall be negotiated between the 
British Government and the eonstitution-making body to cxjvcr 
"all matters arising nut of the complete transfer of responsibility 
from British to Indian hands". 

3. In the meantime, the British Govcmmeni must retain con¬ 
trol of the defence of India "as part of their world war cfTort^^ but 
the task of organizing the military * moral and material resources of 
India rests w^ith the Government of India in co-operation with the 
peoples, and to that end they invite the immediate participation 
of their leaders “in the counsels of their country, of the Common¬ 
wealth and of the United Nations”^ 

The proposals dealt essentially with die futurej after the cessation 
of hoBlihties, though there was a final clause w^hich vaguely invited 
co-operadon in the present. The negotiations began on March 25 
and ended on April 10. In the course of these seventeen day^j. Sir 
Staflbrd interviewed Gandhi, who expbined that he represented 
only himself and not the Congress, and the leaders of all the major 
parties. Sir Stafford's discussions with the Congress were carried on 
mainly through Azad and Nehru, but he saw many odicr membcT^ 
of the Working Committee w^hich was sitting at Delhi throughout 
the negotUitiorts, Jinn ah came alone for the Muslim League. Tlie 
Hindu Mahasabha was represented by Savarkar and four other dc^ 
legates, die Depressed Classes by Dr. Ambedkar and M. C, Rajah, 
and the Liberals by Sapru and Jay aka r. All other parties and com* 
munal interests had their say. 

The attitude of the Muslim League to the proposed constitution- 
making scheme w^as hositlCi The Muslims, said the League reso* 
lution, demanded a definite pronouncement in favour of Pakistan, 
The right of non-accession, moreover, was vitiated by die main¬ 
tenance of the existing provinces with their illogical frontiers. Nor 
in any ease die Muslims could panidpate in a constitution-making 
body which was not elected by separate electorates and in which 
deebions were to be taken by a bare majority* 

The Working Committee of the Mahasabha declared itself more 
or less satisfied with parts of the British scheme* But the scheme as 
a whole was rejected mainly because of the non-adherence provi¬ 
sions* "India is one and iudivbible/’ The memorandum submitted 
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by S^pni and Jayakar was less intramigcnt, "‘The creation of more 
than one union,they said, ^'ho^^-soever consistent in theory with 
the principle of iself-detcrminaiion, will he disastrous to tJic lasting 
interests of die country and its integrity and security/" A fierce 
protest against tlic non-adherence provisions came from the Sikhs. 
“Wc shall resist by all possible means separation of the Punjab 
from the all-India Union*” The firmest stand was taken by the re¬ 
presentatives of the Depressed Classes who denounced the scheme 
ibr its faltuie to provide the necessary safeguards for them. 

"*Why did you come if this h what yon have to offer?” Gandhi 
said to Sir Stafford. would adme you to lake the 6rst plane 
home/* He described the declaration as “a post-dated cheque"'. He 
left Delhi for Sevagram on April a, bidding the Congress Working 
Committee to make up its own mind* In an interview to Eve Curie^ 
Gandhi remarked: "Sir Stafford is a very good man but he has 
entered bad machinery, British imperialism. He hopes to improve 
tliai machinery, but in the end ii will be the machinery that will 
get the better of him-” 

The Working Committee admitted tliat "'self-determination for 
the people of India is accepted in principle” bm it was only to take 
effect in the uncertain future""* The Working Committee resolu¬ 
tion said: “Only the realization of present freedom could light the 
flame which would illuminate milliom of hearts and move them 
to action.” Moreover, though ''the future independence may be im¬ 
plicit in the proposals . * . the accompanying proposab and the res- 
Lrietjons are such that real freedom may well become an illusion.” 
The Cotigrtss rejected the Cripps scheme for two reasons. First, 
it ignored "the ninety millions of people in the Indian states"" who 
were to have no voice in shaping the constitution. States might 
become "the barriers to the growth of Indian freedom”. Secondly, 
"the novel principle of non*accc 55 ion” was “a sevciic blow to the 
conception of Indian unity"*, ""The Congress Working Committee 
cannot think in terms of compelling people of any territorial unit 
to remain in an Indian Union against their declared and established 
will”, but compabion must not be used against ‘"other substantial 
groups within that area*” 

Till the ver>' last day, the discussions were confined to the final 
paragraph of the draft declaration, the paragraph which dealt with 
the delencc and invited the co-operation of the Indian people and 
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particSp The war was the dominant issue and the invasion of India 
seemed immincnL Tlie Congress daimed that, in order to rally the 
Indian public to a maxiirium effort of patriotism, there must be 
an Indian Defence Minister. This wm conceded on the British side, 
but it was held that the Commander-in-Chief could not transfer his 
major duties to a civilian coJleaguc in the middle of the war. GoL 
Johnson, the special representative to President Ro€)5cvelt, airived 
on the scene to iron out differences. Formulas apportioning respon¬ 
sibility were interchanged. The Congress insisted that a convention 
should be observed that the Viceroy was to treat his new council as 
a cabinet and accept its decisions. Sir Stafford rejected it and on 
April he left Delhi for London in a huff. He said that his offer 
to India had been withdrawn. 

It was stated by many critics that the rejection by the Congress 
was due to the uncompromising attitude of Gandhi. Azad, in an in- 
terriewj said: ^‘'fhe Mahatma^s views as regards the participation 
in any war are well known and ft will be entirely untrue to suggest 
that the Working Committee’s decisions have in any way been 
influenced by ihesc views. In fact, Mahatma Gandlii made it clear 
to the Working Committee members that they were perfectly free 
to come to their ow-n decisions on the merits of the proposals/^ He 
rdp'calcd that the Cripps negotiations broke dowTi on the question 
of defence alone. 

On April 13, Gandhi conimcmcd at length from Sevagram on 
*^That Ill-fated Proposal’: 

“It is a thousand pities that the Bridslt Government should have 
SOUL a proposal for dissolving the political dcadlDck, which, on the 
face of it, w^as too ridiculous to find acceptance anywhere. And 
it was a misfortune that the bearer should have been Sir Stafford 
Cripps, acclaimed as a radical among the radicals and a friend of 
India. I have no doubt about his goodwill. He believed that no 
one could have brought anything better for India. But he should 
have known that at least the Congress would not look at dominjon 
status even though it carried the right of secession the vcr>' moment 
it was taken. He knew loo that the proposal contemplated the split¬ 
ting up of India into three parts, each haying different ideas of 
governance. It contemplated Pakistan, and yet not the Pakistan of 
the Muslim League’s conception. And last of all, ft gave no real 
control over defence to responsible minis Ler$, 
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♦The Tact is that Sir Stafford Cripps, having become part of the 
imperial machinery, unconsciously partook of its quality. Such » its 
strength. !t is the almost invariable experience in India that those 
Indians who are drawn into it lose their originality and become 
like tJtcir companions in the service and often outdo the latter in 
their loyalty to the Moloch of imperialism. 

“Had Sir Stafford remained detached, he would have conferred 
with his radical friends in India and secured theit approbation be¬ 
fore undertaking bis very difficult mission- If it be said in answer 
that he could not very w'ett do so, that is exactly what I mean when 
I say that , having become part of the machinery* he was bound to 
fall under its spell and could not do the obvious thing. 

“But it is no use brooding over the past or British mistakes. It is 
more profitable to look within. The Britirii will take care of Uicni¬ 
sei ves, if wi will take care of ourselves. Our mistakes or rather our 
defects are many. Why bbme the British for our own limitations? 
Attainment of independence is an impossibility, till we have solved 
the communal tangle. We may not blind ourselves to the naked 
fact. How to tackle the problem is another quesdon. We will newr 
tackle it, so long as either or both parties think that independence 
will Or can come without any solution of the tangle. There are two 
ways of solving what has almost become insoluble. The one is the 
royal way of nou-i-iolcncc, and the other of violence. In the first 
way, the formal consent or co-operation of the other party is un¬ 
necessary. If there is a dispute between two boys over the owner¬ 
ship of an apple, the non-violent way is to leave the apple for the 
other party to take, the latter well knowing that it would mean 
non-co-operation on the surrendering party’s part, Tltc second way 
is the usual way of violence. I'here the parties fight with each other 
till one is for the time being worsted. All interested in freedom have 
to make the choice. 1 suppose tliat the choice has already been 
made by the chief actors. But the rank and file do not know their 
own minds. It is necessary for them, if they can, to think indepen¬ 
dently and take to non-violent action in terms of unity, !t consists 
in die Hindus and .Mt»lims on the wayside fraternizing with one 
another, if they believe that joint life is a perfect possibility, nay 
a necessity. Whether those who believe in the two-nation theory 
and communal partidon of India can live as friends co-operating 
with one another I do not know. If the vast majority of Muslims 
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with the Hindiis and others, no power on eanh can compel them to 
think otherwise. And if they want to partition India on that basis^ 
they mml have the partition, unless Hindus want to fight against 
such a disisionni So far as I can sec, such a preparation is silently go¬ 
ing on on behalf of both parties. Thai svay lies suicide. Each party 
will probably want British or foreign aid. In that case, good-bye to 
independence. The figlit wiH then range round not independence 
but the imaginar>^ apple after the manner of the imaginary boys. 
I dare not contemplate the aclualily^ I should not like to be its 
living witness, I would love to see a joint fight for independcnce. 
In the very process of securing independence, it is liighly likely that 
VpC shall have forgotten our quarrels. But if wc have not, it will be 
then only time to quarrel, if we mtist." 

WTicn the Crlpps mission was announced, Mr. Horace Alexander 
and Miss Agatha Harrison had sent Gandlii a cable reminding him 
of the phrase that Gandhi himself had used, namely, * ^Andrews 
lcgacy"\ This meant that in memory of Andrews the best English¬ 
men and best Indians should come Eogether to bring about a per¬ 
manent understanding between Great Britain and India. In reply^ 
Gandhi wrote a long letter soon after the failure of the Cripps mis¬ 
sion —^ letter in w^hich lie gave expression for the first time to the 
demand for Uie British witlidrawaL He had not discussed it with any 
one, **Sir Stafford,^* Gandhi obsct%^ctl in that letter, ^'has come and 
gone. Hoav nice it would have been if he had not come witli that 
dismal mission. I talked to him frankly as a friend^ if for nothing 
else for Andrews^s sake* I told him that 1 w^as si>eakmg to him 
witli Andrewspirit as my witness, i made suggi^stions, but all to 
no avail. As usual, they were not practical* I had not wanted to go. 
1 had nothing to say being *anti-ali-wars\ I went because he was 
anxious to sec me. .All this 1 mentionp in order to give the back¬ 
ground. I wa 5 not present throughout the negotiations with the 
Working Committee, 1 came away. You know the result. It was in¬ 
evitable. The whole thing has left a bad taste In tlic mouth.'^ The 
letter concluded thus: ^*My firm opinion is that the British should 
leave India now in an orderly manner and not run the risk that 
they did in Singapore and Malaya and Burma. The act would mean 
courage of a high order* coiifcsjtions of human limitations* and right 
doing fay India.** 
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In Harljan dated April Gandh! pleaded for the British with¬ 
drawal from India: 

Among the multitude of questions contained in my coirtspond- 
ence is the one referring to the advent of foreign soldiers in India. 
We have foreign prisoners enough. Now we have promisie of a never- 
ending stream of soldiers from America and possibly from China. 
I must confess that I do not look upon this event with equ^niity. 
Cannot a limitless number of soldiers be trained out of India's mil¬ 
lions? Would they not make as good fighting material, as any in the 
world? Then why foreigners? We know what American aid mcaits* 
It amounts in the end to American influencej if not American rule 
added to British. It is a tremendous price to pay for the possible suc¬ 
cess of allied arms. 1 see no Indian freedom peeping tlirough all this 
preparation far the so-called defence of Iq,dia, It is a preparation 
pure and simple for the defence of the British Empire, whatever 
may be asserted to tlie contrary'. If the British left India to her fate 
as they had to leave Singapore, non-violent India would not lose 
anything. Probably, the Japanese would leave India alone. Perhaps 
India, if the main parties composed tlieir differences as they prob¬ 
ably would, would be able effectivicly to help China in the way of 
peace and in the long run may even play a decisive part in tlie 
promotion of world peace. Bm all these happy tilings may not hap¬ 
pen, if the British will leave India only Avhen they rnust^ How much 
more creditable, how much braver it would be for Britain to oIFer 
battle in the West and leave the East to adjust her own position i 
There is no guarantee that she will be able to protect, during this 
war, all her vast possessions. They have become a dead weight 
round her. If she wisely loosens herself from this weight, and the 
Nazis, the fascists or the Japanm instead of leaving India alone 
choose to subjugate her, they will find that they have to hold more 
than they can in their iroii hoop. ITiey will find it much more dif¬ 
ficult than Great Britain has. Their very rigidity will strangle them. 
Ihc Britbh system had an elasticity which served so long as it had 
no powerful rivals. British elasticity is of no help today. 1 have said 
more than once in these columns that the Nazi power had risen as 
a nemesb to punish Britain for her sins of exploitation and enslave¬ 
ment of the Asiatic and African raco. 

**Whatever tlie consequences, therefore, to India, her real safety 
and that of Britain too lie in orderly and timely British withdrawal 
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from India, All talk of treaties with the princes and obligations to¬ 
wards nunoritics arc a British creation designed for the preservation 
of the British rule and the British interests. It must melt before the 
stem reality that faces all of us. The princes, in so far as they rely 
upon their armed strength, are more than aolc to defend diem- 
selves against unarmed India. The fiction of majority and minority 
will vanish like the mist before the moming sun of liberty. Truth 
to tell, there will be neither majority nor minority in the absence 
of the paralysing British arms. The millions of India would then be 
an uiidefin^ but one mass of humanity, 1 have no doubt that at 
that time the natural leaders will have wisdom enough to evolve 
an honourable solution of their difficulties. This presupposes Japan 
and the other powers leaving India alone. If they do not, I should 
hope even then for wisdpm to guide the principal parlies to devise 
a scheme whereby they all can act with one mind to face ilic hew 
menace. 

“Holding the views I do, it is clear why I look upon the intro¬ 
duction of foreign soldiers as a positive danger thoroughly to be de¬ 
plored and distrusted, Tlic present state of things and the attempt 
to uphold it are a distinct sign of corroding consumption of the body 
politic in India.*' 

In the same issue of //anjda, through the "Qutslion Bose”, Gandhi 
tried to remove llie cobwebs from his readers’ minds. 

Question: “If the Japanese really mean what they say and are 
willing to help to free India from the British yoke, why should we 
not willingly accept their help?” 

Answer: “It b folly to suppose that the a^essois can ever be 
bcncfactore. The Japanese may free India from the British yoke, but 
only to put in tlieir own instead, I have always maintained tltat 
wc should not seek any other power’s help to free India from the 
British yoke. That would not be a non-violent approach. We should 
have to pay a heavy price, if wc ever consented to take the fordgn 
aid as against the British, By our non-violent action, we were within 
an ace of reaching our goal. 1 cling to my faith in non-violence. I 
have no enmity against tite Japanese, but 1 can't contemplate with 
equanimity their designs upon India. Why do tliey not realize that 
we as free men have no quarrel with them? Let them leave India 
alone. And if they arc well-intentioned, what has China done to 
deserve the devastation they have wrought there?’* 
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Question : “You declared the other day that Jawaharlal Nehru 
was your ‘legal Heir’. How do you like the idea of your legal heir 
advocating guerilla warfare against the Japanese? What will hap¬ 
pen to your ahimsa when Jawaharlai openly advocates violence and 
Rajaji wants arraa and military training for the whole nation?** 

Answer: “As you have put it, the situation does appear awfuL But 
it really U not so avrful as it appears to you. In the first instance, 
‘legal heir* is not my phrase. 1 had spoken in Hindi. I had said 
that he was not my ‘legal heir* but that he was virtually my heir. 
That means that he will take my place, when I ant gone. He has 
never accepted my mctliod in its entirety. He has frankly criticized 
it, and yet he has faithfully carried out the Congress policy largely 
influenced, when it was not solely directed, by me. But those like 
Sardar Vallabhbhat Patel who have follpw'cd me witliout ques¬ 
tion cannot be called heirs. And everybody admits that Jawaharlal 
has the drive that no one else has in the same measure. And have 
I not said also that when I am gone, he will shed the diBcrcncca 
he often declares he hits with me? i am sorry that he has developed 
a fancy for the guerilla warfare, But 1 have no doubt diat it will 
be a nine days’ wonder. It will take no cflect. It is foreign to the 
Indian soil. Twenty-two years’ incessant preaching and practice of 
non-violence, however imperfect it has been, could not suddenly 
be obliterated by the mere wish of Jawaharlal and Rajaji, power¬ 
ful though their Influence is, I am, therefore, not perturbed by the 
‘apostasy*, cither of Jawaharlal or Rajaji. They will return to non¬ 
violence wjilj renewed zest, strengthened by the failure, of their 
cflbrt. Neither goes to violence for his belief in it. They do so be¬ 
cause they think probably that India must have a course of violence 
before coming to non-violence. No one can say beyond doubt how* 
events will shape dicmsclvcs. It may be that their instinct is correct 
and mine, backed though it is by experience, is not. 1 know this, 
however, that my line is cut out fer me. Even tliougJi 1 may be 
alone in ray faith, 1 must follow it imraltcrlngly, Tjclicvlng tliat the 
masses will never lake to the violent method. They will either re¬ 
main inert or will lake to non-violent action. The guerilla warfare 
can take us nowhere. If it is practised on any large scale, it must 
lead to disastrous consctjuenccs. Non-violent non-co-operation is tlie 
most cfTcctivc substitute for every kind of violent w'arfare, If tlie 
whole nation takes to non-violent action, it can be wholly succcwful. 
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It could uot be quite so ngamst the British* because dieir roots have 
gone deep into the soil- llie Japanese have not even got a fcwthold. 
I hope that the forthcoming A.-LC.C. wiE revert to the non-vloicnt 
method and give the clearest possible instructions about non-vio¬ 
lent non-co-operation. To aid the British effort in the violent way 
without any oflieia] connection and after the failure of the recent 
negotiations appears to me to court national disgrace/* 

On April ^ 13 , Rajagopalachari addressed a small gathering of his 
old Congress supportets in the Madras Icgislaturcj and carried two 
resolutions for submissiou to the A.*LC-C.* the first rceonimcnd- 
ing the acceptance of Pakistan in principle as a basis ofscttlemciu 
between the Congress and the Muslim League, and the second pro¬ 
posing the restoration of a responsible government in Madras- The 
basic reason behind this /nove was explained by the resolution it¬ 
self which asserted that sacrifice the chances of the formatiou 
of a national government for the doubtful advantage of maintain¬ 
ing a controversy over the unity of India Ls the most unwise policy 
and that it has become necessary to choose the lesser Those 

members who passed this resolution were obsessed by the idea of 
Japanese invasion. 

ITie A*-1.C.C. met at Allahabad from April 29 to May 3 , The 
feeling of resentment over tlie Madras resolution was so intense that 
Rajagopalacbari found his position in the Working Committee un- 
Domfortable, He declared that he would be failing in his duty if he 
did not endeavour to get the people to think and act in the direc¬ 
tion in which his conviction led and he resigned from the VVorking 
Committee^ Having tlius freed himself he moved the Madras resu- 
ludon at the A.- 1 .G,C, meeting. It was rejected by lao votes to 15 . 
The A.-LG*C* adopted by a large majority a counter resolution sub* 
milted by Jagat Naraiu Lab That resolution expressed the opinion 
**that any proposal to disintegrate India by giving liberly to any 
component state or territorial unit 10 secede from the Indian Union 
or fede radon will be detrimental to the best interests of the people 
of the different states and prorinccs and the country as a whole and 
the Cofigrcs$* therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal"- 

Gandhi was not present at Allahabad but had sent from Wardhu 
a draft resolution for the consideration of the Working Gommitiee. 
The core of the main resolution* wluch was carried almost widiout 
any opposition in die A.-1.C.C-* was as follows: 
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’Indians panicipation in the war was a purdy British act. If she 
were frccj $he would have determined her own policy and might 
have kept out of the war, although her sympathies would in any 
event have been with the victims of The A.-I.C.C. k con¬ 

vinced that India will attain her freedom through her own strength 
and will retain it likewise. The present crisis as well as the negod- 
adons with Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for the Congress 
to consider any schemes or proposab which retain, even in partial 
mcasurOt British control and Bridsli authority in India. Not only 
the interests of India, but also Britain^ safety and w^orld peace and 
freedom, demand that Britain must abandon her hold on India. 
It h on the basis of independence alone that India can deal with 
Great Britain or other nadons. The committee repudiates the idea 
that freedom can come to India through interference or invasion by 
any foreign nadon, whatever the professions of that nation may be* 
In ease an invasion takes place, it must be resisted. Such resistance 
can only take place in the form of non-violent non-co-operation 
as the British Government have prevented the organization of the 
national defence by the people in any other way. The committee 
would, therefore, expect the people of India to offer complete non¬ 
violent non-co-operation to the invading forces and not to render 
any assistance to them. We may not bend the knee to the aggressor 
nor obey any of his orders. We may not look to him for fa vours nor 
fail to his bribes. Khc w^hes to take possession of our homes and 
our fields, we will refuse to give them up even if we have to die in 
the effort to resist them. The $ucoc$$ of such a policy of non-co- 
operadon and of non-violent resistance to the invader will largely 
depend on the intensive w^orking out of the C-ongress constructive 
programme, and more especially the programme of self-sufficiency 
and self-protection in all parts of the count^>^** 

The A.-l.C.C. adopted another resolution regarding the recent 
extraordinary^ happenings in Burma and notably in Rangooit The 
resoludon said: 'The olBciak whose duty was to protect the Jives 
and interests of tiie people in dtdr respeedve areas utterly failed to 
discharge that responsibility and ran away ffom thdr post of duty, 
sought safety for the nisei ves, leaving the vast majority of the people 
wholly uncared and unprovided for. Such arrangements for evacua¬ 
tion as were made w^cre meant for the European population and 
at every step, racial discrimination was in cvidcncc+*^ 
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Publication of this re^ioludon banned by the Governments 
llic police raided the A.*LC.Cs office at Allahabad and confiscated 
the copies of the resolution^ In the course of the raid^ notes of dis¬ 
cussions in the Congress Working Commiilce meeting were seized^ 
and these revealed that Gandhi had submitted his own draft of the 
resolution. The draft resolution for the A.-LC.C.p as was finally 
passed by the eommiiiee, was, however, Nehni^s handiwork. And 
though it was a compromise resolution, Gandhi had triumphed and 
Nehru had surrendered* Up to this point, he had preached violent 
resistance to the Japanese. Now Nehru had subscribed to "‘non-co- 
operation" as the only medtod of defence against invasion. 

From the end nf April onwards, Gandtii explained and elabo¬ 
rated hb "‘Quit India"' programme in tlie columns of and 

in answ^ers to inquiring* journalists. There tvas a new^ urgency and 
passion in hb speech and writing. Some of hb readers were unable 
to follow' him in thb line of argument. He rtedved letters askingi 
*"Are you not inviting the Japanese to atlack India by asking the 
British rulers to Mfilhdraw?” He replied in Hmjm of May 3 : 

**1 am not. 1 feel convinced that tlic British presence is the in¬ 
centive for the Japanese altack. If the Britbh wisely dedded to with¬ 
draw and leave India to manage her own affair? in the best way 
she could, the Japanese W'ould be bound to reconsider their plans. 
^Fhc very novelty of the Britbh stroke will confound the Japanese, 
dissolve the subdued haired against the Britbh, and the atmosphere 
will be set up for the ending of an unnatural state of things that 
lias dominated and choked Indian life/' 

**When even the "enemy" is in dire distress, should he not be given 
some quarter?" asked an Englishman* **In asking us to withdraw, 
are you not inviting your own people to bend the knee to Japan, 
knowing full well that you haw not the non-riolcnl strength as a 
country to rcsbt any foreign aggression or domination?'* 

■*‘1 am convinced/" he repliedj "that the time has come during 
the w^ar, not after it, for the Britbh and the Indians to be reconciled 
to complete separation from each other. That way and that way 
alone lies the safety of both and, shall I say, the world. I see with 
the naked eye that the estrangement is growing. Every act of the 
British Government is being interpreted, and I think rightly, as be¬ 
ing in its own interest. There is no such thing as joint common in¬ 
terest. To take the extreme case^ a Britbh victory over the Japanese 
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will not mean a victory for Indui. But that is not a near event. In 
the meanwhile^ the miroducUon of foreign soldiers, the admitted in¬ 
equalities of treatment of the Indian and European evacuees, and 
the manifestly overbearing behaviour of the troops arc adding to 
the distrust of Britbh intentions and declarations^ i feel that they 
cannot all of a sudden change their traditional nature* The racial 
superiority is treated not as vice but a virtue. This is true not only 
iu India; it is equally true in Africa, it is true in Burtruv and In 
Ceylon* These countries could not be held otherwise than by asser- 
tion of race superiority. 

^‘This is a drastic disease^ requiring a drastic remedy. 1 have 
pointed the remedy — complete and immediate orderly withdrawal 
of the Briiish from India at least, in reality and properly tcom all 
non-European possessions. It will be the bravest and the cleanest 
act of the British people* It will at once put the atlied cau^ on a 
completely moral basis and may even lead to a most honourable 
peace between the v.^amng nations. And the dean end of impcrial- 
ism is likely to be the end of rasebm and of Nazism which are an 
oflshcxjt of imperialism. 

'^British distress cannot be relieved by nationalist Indians aid in 
the manner suggested by the writer* India is lU-cquippcd for the 
purpose, even if she can be made enthusiasdc about it. And what is 
there to enthuse nationalistic India? Just as a penon cannot feel 
tlie glow^ of the sun's heat in its absence, even so India cannot 
feci the glow of freedom without the actual experience of it^ Many 
of us simply can't contemplate an utterly free India with calmness 
and equanimity* ITic first experience is likely lo be a shock before 
the glow comes. That shock is a nect^ity. India is a mighty nation. 
No one can tell how^ she will act and with what effect, when the 
shock is delivered. 

*T feel, therefore, that i must devote the whole of my energy to 
the realization of the supreme act. The writer of the letter ad¬ 
mits the \vrong done to India by the British. 1 suggest to the writer 
that the first condition of British success is the present undoing of 
the wrong. It should precede, not follow victory. The presence of the 
British in India is an invitation to Japan to invade India* Their 
withdrawal removes die bait. Assume, however, that it does not; 
free India will be better able to cope with the invasion. Unadul-^ 
terated uon<o-operation will then have full sway/' 
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Gandhi arrived in Bombay on May lOj and witbjn one weekj he 
collected five lakhs of rupees for the Deenbandhu Memorial. This 
was one of his many acts to show his sincere gratefulness to indi¬ 
vidual Englishmen* **Andrews's friendship w^as enough to dc me to 
the Bridsh people/^ he said. ^"But both he and I were fixed in our 
determination that the British rule in India in any shape or form 
must end. Hitherto the rulers have said^ *We would gladly retire^ 
if we know to whom we should hand over the reins.’ My answer 
now is: ‘Leave India to God. If that is too muchj then leave her 
to anarchy,’ ” 

On May Gandhi wTote an appeal "To Every Briton": 

‘*Whcn I had just begun my public career in South Africai I 
wrote *An Open Letter to Every Briton in South Africa'* It had its 
effect, I feel tliat 1 should repeat the example at this cridcal junc* 
turc in the history of the world. This dme my appeal must he to 
every Briton in the world. He may be nobody in the counsels of 
his nation. But In the empire of non-violence, every true thought 
countSj and every true voice has its full value. Vox p^fpuU mx dd h 
not a copy-book maxim. It is an expression of the solid experience 
of mankind. But it has one quaUficadon^ Its truth is confined to 
the field of non-violence. Violence can, for the moment, completely 
frustrate the pcople*s voice. But since I work on the field of non¬ 
violence only, every true thought expressed or unexpressed counts 
for me* 

*‘I ask every Briton to support me in my appeal to the Bridsh at 
this very hour to retire from every Asiatic and African possession 
and at least from India. That step is essential for tlie safety of the 
world and for the destruction of Nazism and fascism* In thiSj I in¬ 
clude Japan’s 'Ism’ also* It is a good copy of the two. Acceptance 
of my appeal will confound all the military' plans of all the Axis 
powers and even of the military advisers of Great Britain. 

“If my appeal goes home* I am sure the cost of British interests 
in Ittdi*i and Africa would be nothing conip*'ired to the present ever¬ 
growing cost of war to Great Britain. And when one puts mornb 
in the scales, there is nothing but gain to Great Britain, India and 
the world* 

“Though I ask for their withdrawal from A&m and .Africa* let me 
confine my-selffor the moment to India. The British statc$men talk 
glibly of India's participation in war. Now, India was never ewn 
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formally consulted on ilie dcoJamtion of war. Why should it be? 
India does not belong to Indians. It belongs to the British. It has 
been called a British possession. The British practically do with it 
as they like. They make an all-war rcsistcr, pay a war tax in 
a variety of ways* Thus, I pay two pice as war tax on every letter 
I post, one pice on every postcard^ and two annas on every wire I 
send. This is the lightest side of the dismal pictutCn But it shows 
British ingenuity. If I w'as a student of economics, I could produce 
startling figures as to wbat India has been made to pay towards 
the war, apart from what arc miscalled the voluntary coniributions. 
No contribution made to a conqueror can be truly described as 
voluntary. What a conqueror the Briton makes! He is well saddled 
in his seat. I do not exaggerate when I say that a whisper of his 
wisli is promptly answered in India. Grea't Britain may* theteforci 
be said to be at perpetual war with India, w^hich she holds by right 
of conquest and through an army of occupation, How-^ does India 
profit by this enforced participation in Britain’s war? The bravery 
of Indian soldiers profits India nothing. 

“Before the Japanese menace overtakes India, Indla'^s homsteads 
are facing occupied by the British troops—Indian and nou-Indian, 
The dwellers arc summarily ejected and arc expected to shift for 
themselves. They are paid a paltry vacating expense which carries 
them nowhere. Their occupation is gone. They have to biuld their 
cottages and search for thdr livelihood. These people do not va¬ 
cate out of a spirit of p>atrioti$m. When this incident was referred to 
me a few days ago^ I wrote in these columns that the dlsposs^sed 
people should be asked to bear their lot uith resignation. But my 
co-workers protested and invited me to go to the evacuees and con¬ 
sole them myself or send some one ro perform the impossible task. 
They were right. These poor people should never have been treated 
as thfry were. They should have been lodged suitably at the same 
time that they were asked to vacate. 

“People in East Bengal may almost be regarded as amphibious. 
They live partly on land and partly on the waters of rivers. They 
have liglit canoes which enable them to go from place to place. For 
fear of the Japanese using the canoes^ the people have been called 
upon to surrender them. For a Bengali to part witli his canoe is al* 
most like parting with his life. So those who lake away his canoe he 
regards as his enemy* 
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Great BriUui to win the war* Need she do $o at India** 
peme? Should iihe do so? 

“But 1 have something more to add to this sad chapter. The fal¬ 
sity that envelops the Indian life is suffocating. Almost every Indian 
you meet is discontented. But, he will not own it publicly. The 
Government employees, high and low, are no exception. I am not 
giving hearsay c\ idcnce. Many Britjsli officials know this. But they 
have evolved the art of taking work &om such elements, lliis all* 
pervading distrust and falsity make life worthless unless one resists 
it with onc^a whole souL 

""You may refuse to believe all I sayp Of course, 1 shall be con¬ 
tradicted. I shall survive the contradictiotis. 

“I have stated what I believe to be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, 

^■My people may or may not approve of this loud thinking. I 
have consulted nobody. This appeal h being written during my 
silence day. I am just now concerned with Britain’s action. When 
slavery was abolished in America, many slaves protested, some even 
wept* But protests and tears notwithstanding, slavery was abolished 
in law* But the abolition was the result of a bloody w^ar betw^een 
the South and the Nonh; and so though the Negroes lot is con¬ 
siderably better than before, he still remains the outcastc of high 
society. 1 am asking for something much higher* I ask for a blood¬ 
less end of an unnatural domination and for a new crap even though 
there may be protests and wailings from some of us.“ 

On May 14 , a Xiws Ckronicl€ representative intcrtiew^cd Gandhi, 

Question: ^*You have recently asked the British to wiLhdmw 
from India. Do you think it possible in the present circumstances 
for them to withdraw all at once? To whom arc they to cutrust 
the administration?** 

Answer : “it has cost me much to eomc to the conclusion that the 
British should withdraw from India, and it is costing me stiU more 
to w^ork oui that conclusion. It is like asking loved ones to part, but 
it has become a paramount duty. And the beauty and the necessity 
for withdrawal lie in its being immediate. They and we are both 
in the midst of fire. If they go, there is a hkeliliood of both of us 
being safe. If they do not, Heav'en only knows what will happen. 
1 have said in the plainest terms that in my proposal there is no 
question of entrusdng the administration to any person or party'* 
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Thai would be a necessary consideration^ if the withdrawal was 
part of a seiilcincnt. Under niy proposal, tliey have to leave India 
in God’s hands—but in, the modem parlance* to anarchy* and that 
anarchy may lead to internecine warrarc for some time or to un¬ 
restrained dacoitic$. From thejCi a true India will rise in the place 
t>r tlie false one we see.** 

Question: ^‘How is your policy of non^cmbamisamcnt rccondU 
able witli tills advice?” 

Answer : “My policy of non-embarra^ment remains intact in the 
terms in which I have described it. If tlie British mthdraw* surely 
there is no embarrassment* not only so* they become cased of a 
tremendous burden, if they would calmly consider the meaning of 
the enslavcnocnl of a whole people. Bui if they persist, well know* 
ing that they are surrounded by hatred, they imntc embarrassment, 

I don't produce it fay stating the inith* liowcvcr unpalatable it may 
appear for the moment/" 

Question: "Already there arc signs of civil insecurity; and would 
not life be even more insecure* were the present adminlstntnon 
suddenly to witlidraw?” 

Answer : “Of coursCj there is citiil insecurityp and I have already 
confcit^scd that irtsccunty is likely to increase very much only to give 
place to real security^ The present inscciujiy is chronic and, there¬ 
fore, not so much felt« But a disease that is not felt is worse than 
one that is felt/* 

Question: '‘Were the Japimcse to invade India, what would your 
advice be to the Indian people?” 

Answer; “I have already said in my ariicli^ that it is just likely 
that the Japanese will not want to invade India* thdr prey having 
gone. But it is equally likely that they i^iU want to invade India, in 
order to use her ports for strategic purposes. Thea, I would advise 
the people to do the same thing that I have advised them to do 
now, namely, offer stubborn non-violent non-co-operation, and 1 
make bold to say that, if the British withdraw and the people here 
follow my advice, then non-co-operation will be infinitely more ef¬ 
fective than It can be today* when It cannot be appreciated for the 
\ioIcnt Britbh action going on side by side."' 

Explaining the implications of hb suggeation to British to with¬ 
draw from India. Gandhi answered some iriiporlant questions at a 
press conference on May 
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Question: ^*Thcrc is a report about some new scheme that you 
want to propound in one of your Hanjim articles about non-violent 
non-co’Operation, if any invader came to India. Could you give 
us an idea?” 

Answer: **It is wrong, 1 have no plan in mind. If I had* I should 
give it to you. But 1 think, nothing more need be added when 1 
have said that there should be unadulterated non-violent non-co- 
operation* and if the whole of India responded and unanimously 
offered it, 1 should show that, without shedding a single drop of 
blood* die Japanese arms — or any combination of arms—can be 
rterilizcd* That involves the detemimation of India not to give 
any quarter on any point whatsoever, and to be ready to risk the lo^ 
of several million lives. But I would consider that cost very' cheap 
and victory won at that cost glorious. That India may not be ready 
lo pay that price may be true. 1 hope that it is not iruc^ but some 
such price must be paid by any country that wants to retain its 
independence. Mtev aD, the sacrifice made by the Russians and the 
Chinese Is cnormom,. and they are ready to risk all. And the same 
could be said of the other countries also* whether the aggressors or 
defenders. The cost is enormous, Tlicrcfore* in the non-violent tech- 
nique^ 1 am asking India to risk no more than other countries are 
risking and wbich India would have to risk even if she offered the 
armed rcsblancc." 

Question: "But unadulterated nun-violent non-co-operation has 
not been successful against Great Britain* How will it then succeed 
against a new aggressor?” 

Amw'cr: "T combat this statement altogether. Nobody has yet 
told me that non-violent non-co-operation* unadulterated* has not 
succeeded. It has not been offered* is true- Therefore, you can say 
that what has not been offered hitheno is not likely to be offered 
suddenly when India faces the Japanese arms, I can only hope that 
in the face of danger* India would be readier to offer non-violent 
non-co-operation* Perhaps* India is accustomed to the British rule 
for so many years that the Indian minds or Indians masses do not 
feel the pinch so much as the advent of a new power would be ftlL 
But your question is well put. It is possible that India may not be 
able to offer non-violent non-co-operation. But a similar question 
may be put regarding armed resistance. Several attempts have been 
made and they have not succeeded, Thcrelbrc, ii will not succeed 
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against the Japanese^ That leads us to the absurd conelusiou that 
India will never be ready for gaining independence^ and seeing that 
I cannot subscribe to any such proposition* 1 must try again and 
again till India is ready to respond to the call of non-^violent non-co- 
operation. But if India does not respond to that call, then she must 
respond to the call of some leader or some organization^ wedded to 
violence. For instance* the Hindu Mahasabha is trying to rouse the 
Hindu mind for an armed conAict. It remaim to be seen whether 
that attempt succeeds. I for one do not believe it will succeed."' 

Question: “But would you advise non-violent non-co-operation 
against the scorched earth policy? Would you resist the attempt to 
destroy sources of food and water?" 

Answer: “Yes* a Umc may come when I would certainly advise 
it, for 1 think it is ruinous and suicidal and unnecessary—whether 
India believes in non-violent non-co-operation or in violence^ And 
the Russian and the Chinese examples make no appeal to me. If 
some other country resorts £0 the methods which I consider to be in¬ 
human* I may not follow them. If the enemy comes and helps him* 
self to crops 1 may be obliged to leave* because I cannot or care 
not to defend them, 1 must resign myself to it^ And there is a good 
example for us. A passage was quoted to me from die Islamic liter* 
ature. The Caliphs issued definite mstructions to the armies of Islam 
diat they should not destroy the utility services, they should not 
harass the aged and women and children; and I do not know that 
the arms of Islam suffered any disaster because the armies obey'cd 
those imitrudiom.” 

Question: *‘But what about faciorics—espccially factories for the 
manufacture of munitions?^’ 

Amwer: ^^Supposc, iJicre arc factories for grinding wheat or for 
pressing oil-see^. I should not destroy them. But the munitions 
factories, yes; for 1 w^ould not tolerate the munitions factories in a 
free India, if 1 had my way. Textile factories 1 would not destroy 
and I would resist aU such destruction* However* it is a question 
of prudence. 

have not suggested the immediate enforcement of the whole 
programme in pursuance of tlic demand for the British withdrawals 
It h there* of course. But I am trying, if 1 am allowed to continue 
to cultivate and educate public opinion, to show that behind this 
demand of mine there is no ill will* no malice. It is the most logical 
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thing that 1 have suggested * It k in the interest of all, and since 
it is an entirely fi-iendly act, I am moving cautiously, and watch¬ 
ing myself at every step, 1 will do nothing in haste, but there ii the 
fixed determina lion behind every act of mine that the British must 
withdraWp 

“I have mentioued anarchy. I am convinced that we are living 
today in a state of ordered anarchy. It is a misnomer to call such 
rule as is established in Indiai a rule which promotes the welfare of 
India. Therefore, this ordered disciplined anarchy should go, and 
if there is complete lawlc^ness in India, as a result, 1 would risk 
it, though 1 believe, and I should like to believe, that twenty-two 
years of continuous effort at educaling Indi a along the lines of non¬ 
violence will not have gone in vain, and the people will evolve real 
popular order out of chaos. Therefore, if I find that all the best 
effort fails, I w'ould certainly invite the people to resist destruction of 
their property/* 

Questiont ^^Can India give her moral sympathy or support to 
either of the parties to the war?” 

Answer: “My personal view is well known. And if 1 can con¬ 
vert India to my view, there would be no aid lo cither side. But my 
sympatliics arc undoubtedly in favour of China and Russia.** 

Qucation; "But what about Britain?” 

Answer: 'T used to say that my moral support was entirely with 
Great Britain p 1 am wry sorry lo have to confess that today my 
mind refuses to give tltat moral support. 'Phe British behaviour to-^ 
wards India has filled me wiili great pain. I was not quite prepared 
for Mr. Amery's performances or Sir Stafford Gripps mission. 'Ilicsc 
have, in my estimation, put Great Britain morally in the wTong* 
Andp therefore, though I do noi wish any humiliation to Britain— 
and, therefore, no defcai^—my mind refuses to give her any moral 
support/' 

Question: "What about America?” 

Answer: *T expressed my own opinion sometime ago, that it was 
a wong thing for America and unfortunate for world peace that 
America, instead of working—a-s she could have worked—fnr peacci 
identified herself with war.” 

Question: "But was tiiere any alternative for her?" 

xAnswer: “I am sure ihat she would have, if she had intended, 
brought about peace. Bui it is my firm opinion that America did not 
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Uisc her opportunity. I know that I have no right to cridciKe such a 
big nadon. 1 do not know all the facts that determined America to 
throw herself into the cauldron. But somehow or other, opinion 
has forced itself upon mo that America could have remained out, 
and even now it can do so, if she divests herself of the intoxication 
that her immense wealth has produced. And I would like to repeat 
what 1 have said about the withdrawal of the British powder from 
India. Both America and Great Britain lack the moral basis for en¬ 
gaging in this war, unless they put their own houses in order, while 
making a fixed determLnation to withdraw dieir influence and power 
both from Africa and Asia, and remove the colour bar. They have 
no right to talk about protecting democracies and protecting civili¬ 
sation and human freedom, until the canker of white superiority is 
destroyed in its entirety.” 

Some pressmen asked him w^hai could Sir Stafford Cripps have 
done in the absence of an agreement between tlic Congress and the 
League? "Sir Stafford,” Gandhi replied, "could have asked cither 
the Congress or the League to form the cabinet. If he had done 
so, probably the party they entrusted with responsibiliiy would have 
siuccccdcd in having tltc co-operation of the other party. In any 
event, the Government would ihen have dealt with the real repre¬ 
sentatives of their party rather than having their owti, nominees*" 
Gandhi added ^ “If the Muslims want anything — no matter w'hat it 
is—no power on earth can prevent tlicm from liaving it. For the 
condition of refusal will be to fight. Supposing tlic Muslims ask for 
something which the non-Muslims do not want to give, it means 
a fight. This applies to both the communities. But my hope is that 
some day or other, all parties will come to tlicir senses and consent 
to go to arbitration." 

This led to the question; “Wfiat is tlie difference between yon 
and Rajagopalachari's attitude?" 

Gandhi replied: "Though he has quoted me in his support, I see 
the same difference betw'cen him and me that there is between 
chalk and ehcese* He yields the right of secession noAv to buy unity 
ill the hope of keeping aw ay the Japanese. I consider the \dviscctJon 
of India to be a sin. My statement amounts to the enunciation of 
the proposition that 1 cannot prevent my neighbour from commit¬ 
ting a sin. Shti Rajagopalacliari would be party in the sin, if the 
neighbour chooses to commit it. I cannot be party* What is more, 
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I am firmly of tlic opituon that there is no unity v^hikt the third 
party is there to prevent it. It created the artificial ditision and it 
keeps it up« In its presence^ both the Hindus and the Muslims and 
for that matter all seemingly conflicting or disgruntled interests and 
elements will look to it for support and will get it. Their interest is 
greater than the independence of their conn try p No one need throw 
my other staicmcnt in my face* namely* that there is no independ¬ 
ence without unity. I do not withdraw a word of it. It 1 $ an obvious 
truth. From its contemplation, 1 have discovered the formula of 
inciting the British power to withdraw, Thdr withdrawal docs not 
by itself bring independence. It may induce u nity or it may lead to 
chaos. There is also the risk of another power filling in the vacancy 
if it is there. If however, the withdrawal is orderly and voluntary 
the British not only gain*a moral height but secure the ungrudging 
friendship of a great nation. I wish aU the conflicting dements and 
interests will make a combined eflbrt to rid India of the foreign 
domination. If they do not* any understanding with them will be 
like a house built on sand. Fear of the Japanese occupation of India 
has blinded Shri Rajagopalachari to the obvious truth. Indcpcnd- 
eucc sheds all fear—fear of the Japanese, of anarchy* and of the 
wrath of the British lion," 

A correspondent questioned: you know* being confined in 

Sevagram, how^ much you arc out of touch with the public? If you 
were not, you would not talk of resisting the Japanese as you do* 
For* the dislike of the British is so great that the man in the street 
is ready to welcome the Japanese.'" 

Gandhi replied: 'T cannot endorse your proposition that I am 
out of touch with the public. Though I am conned in Sevagram* 
I see all sori.s of people and I receive correspondence from every 
nook and comer of India. Probably* therefore* I am more in touch 
With the people than you can be, though living in a big town. You 
have not the opportunity that I have of gauging the pubUc mind. 
But let us grant that what you say 15 right—I believe that yon are 
partially right—my suppressing the Uuc remedy will not alter tlic 
public mind. On the contrary I am showing the futility of hatred* 
I am showing that hatred Injurra die hater, never the Jiated. An 
imperial poww cannot act otherwise than it has been doing. If we 
arc strong* the British become powerless, I am* therefore, trying 
to wean the people fiiom their hatred by asidng Lhem to develop the 
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Strength of mind to invite the British to withdraw and at the same 
time to resist the Japanese. Whh the British wiihdrawa];^ the incen¬ 
tive to welcome the Japanese gocs^ and the strength fdt in secur¬ 
ing the British withdrawaJ win he used for stemming the Japanese 
inroad. 1 endorse proposition that the millions of India 

can resist the Japanese even without the poss^ion of armsj modem 
and ancient^ if they iire properly organised. But I differ from him 
when he says that this can be done even when the British arms 
are operating without co-ordinailon when you force yourself on the 
British power* Experience teaches us that a hearty co-ordinadon 
and ccHopcration is impossible;^ where mutual trust and respect are 
wanting^ British presence invites the Japanese* it promotes com¬ 
munal disunion and other discords, and what is, perhaps^ the worst 
of ail, deepens tlte liatred bom of impotcj^^e. Orderly British with* 
drawal will turn the hatred into affection and will automadcally 
remove communal distemper. So far as 1 can see, the two commu- 
fuiies arc unable to think or see things in ihdr proper prospective, 
as long as they are under the influence of the third power.” 

**Is it a fact,” asked a correspondent^ “that your present attitude 
towards England and Japan is influenced by the belief that you 
think the British and the allies arc going to be defeated?” 

Gandlii replied: “1 have no hesitation in saying that it is not 
true. On the eontnuyj I said only the other day that the Britisher 
was hard to beat. He has not kno^vn what it is to be defeated. But 
1 have said in my talk for the past twelve months and more that 
this was not likely to end in a decisive \ictory for any part>\ There 
will be peace when the exhaustion point is reached. This is mere 
speculation. Britain may be favoured by nature* She has nothing to 
lose by waiting* And with America as her ally, she has inexhaust¬ 
ible material resources and scientific skill. Tins advantage is not 
available to die Axis powers. ITius, 1 have no decisive opinion 
about the result of the war. But what 1$ decisive with me is that 
I am made by nature to side with the weak parties* My policy of 
non-embarrassment is based upon that nature and it persms. My 
proposal for the British withdrawal is as much in Britain's interests 
ai Indians. Your difficulty arises firom your disinclination to believe 
that Britain can ever do justice voluntarily* My belief in the capa¬ 
city of non-violence rejects the theorj^ of permanent inelasticity of 
human nature/' 
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In reply to the question whether his present policy, as revealed 
by hJs vs^ritingSj did not vitiate his own declaration that he was a 
friend of China, Gandhi said ' 

“My anewer is an emphatic *no'. I remain the passionate friend 
of China that 1 have alw ays claimed to be. I know what loss of free¬ 
dom means. Therefore, I could not but be in sympathy with China 
which is my next-door neighbour in distress. And, if I beheved in 
violence and if 1 could influence India, 1 would put in motion 
every force at my command on behalf of China to save her liberty. 
In mating, therefore, the suggestjon which I have made about the 
withdraw al of the British power, I have not tost sight of China, But 
because I have China in mind, I feel that the only effeetive way 
for India to help China is to persuade Great Britain to free India 
and let a free India make her full contribution to the war effort. In¬ 
stead of being sullen and discontented, India free will be a mighty 
force for the good of mankind in generah It is true that the solution 
I have presented is a heroic solution beyond the ken of Englishmen. 
But being a true friend of Britain and China and Russia, I must 
not suppress the J^oluiion which 1 believe to be emmcnily pracdcal 
and probably the only one in order to save the situation, and in 
order lo convert the w^ar into a pow er for good, instead of being 
what it is, a peril to humanity. 

"‘Pandit Nehni told me yesterday that he had heard people in 
Lahore and Delhi saying that I have turned pro-Japanese. I could 
only laugh at die suggestion, for, if 1 am sincere in my passion for 
freedom, 1 could tioi consciously or unconiicioiisly take a step which 
will involve India in the position of merely changing masters. If, iii 
spite of my resistance to the Japanese menace with my whole soul, 
iJic mishap occurs, of which I have never denied the possibility, 
then tlie blame would rest wholly on British shoulders. 1 have no 
shadow of doubt about it. 1 have made no suggesrion which, even 
from the military standpoint, is fraught with the slightest danger to 
British power or to Chinese. It is obvious that India is not allowed 
to pull her weight in favour of Chinas If Bridsh power is with- 
draw^n from India in an orderly manner, Britain will be relieved 
of the burden of keeping the peace in India, and at the same time 
gain in a free India an ally, not in the cause of empire—because 
she would have renounced in icte all her imperial designs — but iu a 
defence, not pretended but wholly real, of human freedom. That 1 
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assort and that only is the burden of my recent ssTridngs and I shall 
continue to do sO| so long as 1 am ailovtfed by the British power.” 

To the next question regarding any matured plans for launching 
some big oflensive, Gandhi replied: 

have never believed in secrecy, nor do I do so now. Tlierc are 
certainly many plans floating in my brainn But just now, I merely 
allow them to float in my brain. My first task is to educate the pub¬ 
lic mind in India and the Vi'orld opinionj, in so far as I am allowed 
to do so. And when I have finished that process to my satisfaction, 
1 may have to do something. That sometliing may be very big, if 
the Congress is with me and the people are with me- Naturally, I 
do want to carry the whole of the Congress with me if I cans as 
I want to carry the whole of India widi me. For, my conception of 
freedom is no narrow conception ^ It is co-extensive with the frcc’- 
dom of man in all his majesty. 1 shall, therefore, take no step with¬ 
out the fullest deliberation."" 

Gandhi observed in Hsrijtin dated May 31 : ‘‘M know that the 
novelty of the idea and that too at this juncture has caused a shock 
to many people. But I could not help myself. Even at tlie risk of 
being called mad, I had to tell the truth if I w^as to be true to my¬ 
self. I regard it as my solid contribution to the war and to India*$ 
deliverance from the peril that is threatening. Withdrawal of the 
hated powder is tke only way to rid the land of the debasing hatred. 
The cause gone, the hatred must cease. Of course, the people must 
not, ou any account, lean on die Japanese to get rid of the British 
power. That w^ere a remedy worse tlian the disease- But, in this 
struggle, every risk has to be run in order to cure ourscH'CS of the 
biggest disease—a disease wkich has sapped our manhood and has 
almost made us feel as if we must for ever be slaves. It is an in¬ 
sufferable thing. The cost of the cure, I kno^v, will be heavy . No 
price is too heavy to pay for the deliverance.” 

At the end of May, early in the morning, Gandhi gave a talk to 
otic hundred members of the Rashtriya Yuvak Sangh who walked 
four miles to see him at Sevagram. 

"How arc we to help in driving away die British from here?” 
was their first question, Gandhi replied: 

“Wc do not w^ant to drive away the British people from here. 
It b the British rulers wliom we are asking quietly to withdraw. It 
IS the British domination that we want to vanish from our land. 
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^Ve have no quarrel \v\ih the EnglUhmtn, many of wliotn are my 
friends, but we want the British rule to end altogether, for that is 
the poison that corrupts all it touches, that is the obstacle that stops 
all progress. 

**And what is needed for it are two tilings—the knowledge that 
the dominatjoii is a greater evil than any other evil that we can 
think ofj and that we have to get rid of it no matter what it may 
cost. TTic know'lcdgc is so necessary^ because the British exercise 
their power and their domination in all kinds of subtle and insidi¬ 
ous ways that it is sometimes difficult to know that we are bound 
hand and foot. Next is the wnll to throw off the chains. VVe have 
simply to cultivate the will not to do the rulers' bidding. Is it verj^ 
difllcult? How can one be compelled to accept slaver)^? I simply 
refuse to do tlie master's bidding. He may torture me* he may break 
my bones to atomSp and even kill me. He will then have my dead 
body^ but not my obedience. Ultimatelyp therefore, it is 1 who am 
the victor and not hcj for he has failed in getting me to do what he 
wanted done. 

**Thal is what I am try ing lo impress both on tiiosc whom 1 want 
to retire and to those who are bound in their chains. 1 am going 
to use all my powers to do so, but not \iolcnce—simply because I 
have no faith in it. 

“Two forces of the same type arc ranged against cadi other in 
ihe present war. We do not know what will be the upshot. At the 
present moment, the upshot is the mutual destruction of life and 
property", and the destruction not alone of the combatants but of 
the innocent non-combatants. 1 do not want for our country this 
power of dcstruciioii tliat we find having full play. I do not want 
the power of a Hiller, I w^ant the power of a free peasant. 1 have 
been trying to identify myself with the peasants all these years, but 
have not yet succeeded in doing so. What, however, diflerentiatcs 
me from the kisait today is tliat he is a kisan and a labourer, not 
by choice but by the force of circumstances. 1 want to be a kisan 
and a Jabourcr by choice and when I can make him a kisan and 
labourer by choice, i can also enable liim lo throw off the shackles 
that keep him bound today and that compel him to do the master's 
bidding. 

"For you lo achieve identification with them, you, of course, 
have got to be able-bodied—not athletes like Sandow, but able to do 
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all the body labour that comts the pcasant*a way during his day'"® 
work. A Sandow may have a beautiful physique, but may not be 
able to carry a headload from here to Wardha irt the heal of die 
sun, which a pea:sant can do. We want a physical frame that can 
endure the sun and the i-ain and can stand any amount of labour. 
We w'ant also the will to resist. We want to build up the muscles 
of the will and the intellect* 

*Tor, that will enable us to do our pan in the fight that is in 
front of us. But I am going to be paiientp I am not going to hurry 
or hustle you. 1 am busy preparing the atmosphere, and whatever 
1 will do, I shall do having in view^ the limitations of otir people. I 
know that neither the rulers nor ihe public opinion understand the 
implications of my proposal/" 

"But/" asked a volontcer "have we not ?o sec that the remedy 
may not be worse than die disease? Tlierc will be, m the coum: of 
the resistance, in spite of all our will to prevent them, clashes and 
resultant anarchy. May not that anarchy be worse than the present 
anarchy which you have called ordered anarchy?" 

^*That is a very proper questioii,” remarked Gandhi. “That is the 
consideration that has weighed with me all these twenty-two years, 
1 waited and waited, until the country should develop the non¬ 
violent strength necessary to throw off the foreign yoke. But my 
atdtude has now undergone a change. I feel that 1 cannot afford to 
w^ait. If I continue to wait, I might have to wait till doomsday. For 
the preparation that I have prayed for and worked for may never 
come, and in the meantime, I may be enveloped and overwhelmed 
by the flames that threaten all of us. That is why I have decided 
that even at certain risks, which are obviously invoJved, 1 must 
ask the people to resist the slavery* But even that readiness* let me 
assure you, depends on die non-violent man^s unfrinching faith. 
All I am conscious of is that that there is not a trace of violence 
in the remotest comer of tny being, and my conscious pursuit of 
ahirma for the last fifry years cannot po^ibly fail me at this crisis* 
I'he people have not my ahimsa, but my ahimsa should help them. 
There is ordered anarchy around and about us* 1 am sure that the 
anarchy that may result, because of the Briiish withdrawal or 
their refusal lo listen to us and our decision to defy their authority^ 
will in no way be worse than the present anarchy* After all, those 
who are unarmed cannot produce a frightful amount of violence 
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or anarchy, and 1 have a faith that out of that anarchy may arise 
pure non'^v’iolence. But lo be a passive witness of the terrible vio¬ 
lence diat is going on, of the terrible anarchy that is going on in 
the name of resisting a p<3ssiblc foreigti aggression, is a thing I can't 
stand. It is a thing that would make me ashamed of my ahinisa. 
It is made of sterner stufh” 

Gandhi concluded: know that what I am saying today is 

not ca^ to understand. Language is but a poor vehicle of one*s 
thoughts. What 1 have said is bound to suffer from the limitations 
of that vehicle. But I want you to ponder cooly over what 1 have 
been saying and writing, and perhaps you ^rill be able to under¬ 
stand me. I am sure that tliose who cannot or will not understand 
me will do so in die light of experience, that b, if they survive the 
present catastrophe/" , 
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At the bef^iiming of June 194 ^* Mr. Louis Fischer* an American 
journalist, interviewed Gandhi at Sevagram for a week. He began; 
“You did not like tlie outlines of tlic post-war settlement propased 
by Cripps. But was there nothing desirable in the interim or imme¬ 
diate provisions? Did you not think that, irrispceLive of tlic plan for 
the future, there might be some value in the immediate arrange- 
men is which would give your people experience in government and 
cam you the right to demand freedom after the war?” 

“Roughly, this was the spirit in which 1 approached it,” Gandhi 
replied. "But when I saw the text of the Cripps offer, I was certain 
that there was no room for co-operation. The main issue was de¬ 
fence, In war time, defence is the chief task of the government. I 
have no desire to interfere with the actual conduct of the war, I 
am incompetent to do so. But, Roosevelt has no special training in 
strategy, or if he has, it is partial.” 

"The point is,” Gandhi added, "that in war time there must be 
civilian control of the nulJtary, even though the civilians are not as 
w'cU trained in strategy as the military. If the British in Burma wish 
lo destroy the golden pagoda because it is a beacon to Japani^ 
airplanes, then I say you cannot destroy it, because when you 
destroy it you destroy something in the Burmese soul. When the 
British come and say, we must remove these peasants to build an 
aerodrome here, and the peasants must go today, I say, ‘Why did 
you not think of that yesterday and give the poor people time to go, 
and why don’t you find places for them to go to?’” 

“If these arc the matters which you wish Indiaiis to control,” 
suggested Mr. Fischer, "I am sure General Wavell would have re¬ 
garded them as interference in the prosecution of the war.” 

"The British," Gandhi said with a smile, "offered us wartime 
tasks like the running of the eantcctis and the printing of stationery. 
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which arc of minor significance. Though I am not a strategist, there 
arc things wc could have done, which would have been more con¬ 
ducive to success in the war. The British have fared so badly in 
the Far East that they could do with help from us.” 

"You found nothing good in the Cripps proposals?” Mr. Fischer 
asked. 

1 am glad you put this direct and definite (juestion to me,” 
said Gandhi. “No. I found nothing good at all in them,” 

“You helped recruiting soldiers for the British army in the first 
World War,” Mr. Fischer said. “When this war started, you said you 
wished to do notiung to embarrass the British Government. Now, 
obt-ioualy, your attitude has changed. WTiat lias happened?” 

In the first World liVar, I had just returned from South Africa,” 
he explained. “I had not yet found my feet. I was not sure of my 
^ound. niis did not imply any lack of faith in non-violence. But 
it had to develop according to circumstances, and I was not sulR- 
ciendy sure of my ground. There were many experiences between 
tlic two wars. Nevertheless, I announced after some talks with tiie 
Viceroy in September 1939, that the Congress movement would not 
obstruct this war. 1 am not the Congress. In fact, I am not In the 
Congress. Congress is more anti-British and anli-w^r than I am, 
and I have had lo curb its desires to interfere with the war effort. 
Now I have reached ce^in conclusions. I do not wish to humiliate 
the British. But the British must go. 1 do not say that the British are 
worse than the Japanese.^ ^ 

“Quite the contrary,” Mr. Fischer inteijccted. 

“1 would not say quite the contrary ,” he said. “But 1 do not wish 
to cxch^gc one master for another. England will benefit morally 
if she withdraws voluntarily and in good order.” 

Gandhi then talked about British atrocities in Bengal and else¬ 
where. He said that he had received letters only that day telling how 
villagers were being driven from their homes without notice and 
mthout compensation in order to make way for the construction 
ofaerodromes. “This”, he added "impedes the war effort, although 
it appear; to he part of the war effort. 1 am more than ever eott- 
vin^d that Britain cannot win this w'ar, unless she leaves India.” 

“It seems to me,” Mr. Fischer said, “that the British can’t possibly 
withdraw' aim^ther. lliat would mean making a present of India 
to Japan, and England would never consent to that, nor would the 
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United States approve. If you demand that the British pack up and 
go bag and baggage, you arc simply a.sking the impossible; you are 
barking up a tree. You do not mean, do you, that they must also 
Vrithdraw thdr annics?^* 

For at least t^vo minutes, Gandhi said nothing; he found the gap 
in hk demand. “You are right,” he said at last. "No, Britain and 
America, and other countries too, can keep thdr armies here and use 
Indian territory as a base for military operations. I do not wish Japan 
to uin the war. I do not want the Axh to win. But I am sure that 
Britain cannot win, unless the Indian people become free* Britain 
is w’eaker and Britain is morally indefensible, w^hilc she rules India* 
f do not wish to humiliate England." 

Mr* Fischer said: "But if India is to be used as a military base 
by the United Nations, many other things are involved. Armies do 
not exist in a vacuum. For instance, the United Nations would need 
good oiganization on the railroads." 

Gandhi replied *Hhcy could operate the railroads. They 
w'ould also need order in the pons where they receive their supplies^ 
They could not have riots in Bombay and Calcutta. Thrae matters 
would require co-operation and common effort.” 

"1 would like to tell you,” Mr. Fischer said "that the ^Vmcrican 
statesmen have great sympathy for the cause of Indian freedom. 
The United States Government tried to dissuade Churchill from 
making the speech in w'liich he declared that the Atlantic Charter 
did not apply to India. Important men in Washington are w^orking 
on the idea of a Pacific Charter, but they tell me that they have 
not got very far because the first principle of such a charter wmuld 
be the end of imperialism and how can wc announce that while 
Britain holds India?" 

"I am not interested in future promises,” Gandhi said. “I am 
not interested in independence after the war* I want independence 
npw'. *rhat will help England win the wan" 

have you not eommunicated your plan to die Viceroy?" 
Mr. Fischer asked. “He should be told that you have no objection 
now to the use of India as a base for allied military' operations." 

"No one has asked me*” Gandhi replied. "T have written about 
my proposed civil disobedience movement, in order to prepare the 
public for it* If you put me some direct questions in writing about 
this matter, 1 wtII answer them in //anjun." 
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Mr. Fischer asked Gandhi for his opinion about the proposals of 
Rajagopalachari. “I don't know/' replied Gandhi, "what his pro- 
posab ate. I think it unfortunate that he should argue against me 
and that 1 should argue widi him, so 1 have given order that, as 
far as we are concerned, the discussion should be suspended. But 
the fact is that I do not know w'hat Rajaji proposes," 

“Isn’t the essence of this scheme,” asked Mr. Fischccj “that the 
Hindus and Muslims collaborate and in common work perhaps dis* 
cover the technique of peaceful operation?” 

“Yes,” said Gandhi, "but that is impossible. As long as tlic durd 
power, England, is here, our communal differences will continue 
to plague us. Far back. Lord Minto, the then V'iceroy, declared that 
the British had to keep the Muslims and Hindus apart, in order to 
facilitate the domination of India. This has been the principle of 
British rule ever since." 

In the next interview Mr. Fischer began with the question, "Do 
you not think that in view of the diversities of India you will need 
a federation wliich will satisfy the princes and the Muslims?” 

“I am in no position," he remarked, “to say which system would 
suit us better. First, the British must go. it is a matter of pure spe¬ 
culation what we will do later. The moment the British withdraw 
the question of religious minorities disappears. If the British with¬ 
draw and there is chaos, I cannot say wliat form will ultimately rise 
out of tire chaos. If I were asked what I would prefer, I would say 
federation and not centralization. There you must be satisfied whir 
my answer that I am not disturbed by the problem of whether we 
arc to have a federation or not. Perhaps, your cast-iron mind mocks 
at tills. Perhaps, you think that with milliotis unarmed and aceus- 
tomed to foreign rule for centuries, we will not succeed in the civil 
disobedience movement which I have decided to launch.” 

“No,” Mr, Fischer said, “I do not think that. I believe that liis- 
tory is moving fast and that before long you will be an independent 
country like China. Fhe struggle you began years ago caimol end 
in any other way." 

“I do not want to be independent like China," Gandhi remarked 
emphatically. “China is helpless even now and in spite of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Notwitiistanding Cliina’s heroism and her readiness to 
risk ail in lliis war, China is not yet completely free. China should 
be able to say to America and England, ‘We will light out battle 
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of independence single-handed, witltoul your iud*’‘ That 1 would 
call independence,” 

He added: ^'1 w^oxUd like you to understand that I am not criti- 
Clawing China. Only I wanted to emphasize that I do not wish to 
imitate China. I do not want India to be in the same predicament 
33 China. Tliat 15 why I am saying that I do not want British and 
American soldiers here, I do not want Japanese or German soldiers 
here. The Japanese broadcasi rvciy^day that they do not intend to 
keep India—they only propose to help us win our freedom i I do 
not w'cleome their sympatliy or help. I know they are not phtlan- 
tliropists. I want for India a respite from all fordgn domination. I 
have become impatient* I cannot w^ait any longer* Our condition 
is w^orsc than China^s or Persia's. I may not be able to convince 
Congress* Men who have held office in Congress may not rise to 
the occasion. 1 will go ahead, nevertheless, and wuU address myself 
directly to the people* But whatever happens^ we are unbcndablc. 
VVe may be able to evolve a new order winch w ill astonish the whole 
w^orld. I w'ould ask yon to cast off your prejudices and enter into 
this new' idea of mine of a civil disobedience campaign and try' to 
find flaw^ In it^ if there are any. You will then be able to help our 
came and to do Jmiice to yourself as a writer* The htcraturc dial 
is now being produced on India b pifBing and of no consequence. 
There h nothing original in most of it. It is all cast-iron* I ask you 
to struggle out of that groove. 1 would like you penetrate through 
my language to what 1 am attempting to express. That b difficult, 
I know - you came here with all the glamour, brilliance, culturcp 
and armed strcngtli of .American and British civihzation. I would 
understand your refusing to gr:isp an>thing that docs not fit into 
your groove. But if your mind cannot rise above that beaten track, 
then your days in Sevagrum will have been wasted*” 

“Yes, but will you help me to sec the new order you speak of?” 

*'You seCj.” Gandhi began, “the centre of po wer now' is in New 
Dcllii, or in Calcutta and Bombay, in die big cities. I wodld have 
it distributed among the seven hundred thousand villages of India, 
llmt will mean that there is no povver. In other words, I want 
the seven hundred thousand dollars now invested in the imperial 
bank of England withdrawn and distributed among the seven hun¬ 
dred thousand villages. Then each village will liave its one dollar 
which cannot be lost.” 
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^'Ttic seven hundred thnusaiid dollars invested in the impcnal 
bank of India,” he continued, "could be swept away by a bomb 
from a Japanese plane, whereas if they were distributed among the 
seven hundred thousand shareholders, nobody could deprive them 
of their assets. There will then be voluntary co-operation between 
these seven hundred thousand units, voluntary co-operation, not 
co-operation induced by Nazi methods. Voluntary' co-operation will 
produce real freedom and a new order, vastly superior to the new 
order id Soviet Russia. Some say there is ruthlcssness in Russia but 
that it is exercised for the lowest and the poorest and is good for 
that reason. For me, it has very little good in it. Some day this 
nithlessncss will create an anarchy, worse than we have ever seen, 
t am sure wc W'ill escape that anarchy in India, i admit that the 
future society of India is largely beyond my grasp. But a system 
like the one J have oudinedto you did exist though it undoubtedly 
had its weakness, otherwise it would not have succumbed before 
die Moguls and British. I would like to think that parts of it have 
survived, and that the roots have survived despite the ravages of 
the British rule. These roots and the stock arc w'aiting to sprout if 
a few drops of rain fall in the form ol‘ a transfer of British power 
to Indians, What tlic plant will be like, I do not know. But it will 
be infinitely superior to anything we have now. Unfortunately the 
requisite mood of non-violence does not now exist here, but I re¬ 
fuse to believe that all the strenuous work of the last twenty-five 
years to evolve a new' order has been in vain. The Clongress party 
will have an effective influence in shaping the new order, and the 
Muslim League will also have an effective influence." 

‘‘I would like you to pursue this idea of the symbolic seven hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars,” Mr, Fischer suggested. "What will villages 
do witli the dollar that has come back to them from the imperial 
bank, of England?” 

"One thing will happen,” Gandhi iisserted. “Today, the share¬ 
holders get no rctuin. Intcnncdiaries take it away. If peasants arc 
masters of ilieir dollars, tliey will use them as tlicy think best,” 

"A peasant buries Iiis money in the ground,” Mr. Fischer said. 

“They will not bury- their dollars in the ground,” Gandhi s.ud, 
“because they will have to liv-e. The dollars will go back to the 
bank, their own bank, and utilixc it under their direction for the pur¬ 
poses they think best. Tliey may then build windmills or produce 
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clcciricity or whatever they like. A central govemmcni will evolve* 
but It will act according to the wishes of the people and will be 
broad-based on their vdU.*^ 

”Thc state* I imagine*” Air. Fischer said* "will then build more 
industries and develop the country industrially/' 

Gandhi remarked: “You must visualize a central government 
without the British army. If it holds together without that mrmy, 
this w'ill be the new order* That is a goal worth working for* It is 
not an unearthly goal. It is practicable.” 

"I am certain*” Mr. Fischer said* "that you ought to have your 
independence. I think it would be good for you and good for all 
of us. Certainly the British have not shown any startling ability to 
defend their empire or to win its sympathy,’' 

“You must say that to America,” Gandhi urged. 

"1 wiU say it” Mr. Fischer said, "but not in those terms. We arc 
financing all of Britain's purchases of munitions. We arc making 
sixty thousand phines this year^ but a hundred and forty tliousand 
in 1943 ^ As far as Americans role in India is concernedj the crisis 
here has matured a bit too early. If we w'erc making one hundred 
and forty thousand planes per year now' and had two million men 
at the front, our view^s on India would receive more attention in 
London. The British do not understand today what is happening in 
Asia. W'^ith American help they may understand tomoJTow^” 

"Therefore, it is*” Gandhi remarked* "that I come to brass tacks 
and say that the British w ill understand not while wc are reason¬ 
ing with them and showing them the great justice and feasibility 
of our proposal* but when wc begin to act. That is British history. 
They are impressed by action* and it k action that we must take 
now. For the moment* however* I must popularize the idea of an 
Indian nationa] government now and demonstrate that there k no¬ 
thing chimerical or visionary about it. It is based on non-violence 
although 1 don't need the idea of non-violence to prove the validity 
or justice of my aim. The same aim might have evolved* even if 
I W'cre violently inclined. Even if I were \io1ently inclined I might 
have said* 'Go and don't use India as your military base/ But today 
1 say* ^ir you must use India as a base Irat someone else appro¬ 
priate it, use it, stay here on honourable terms and do no harm/ 
I w'ould go further and add that if the central government which 
India evolves is mjlitary-minded* the British may have its help.” 
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“Wellp how do you actually see your impending ci^il duobedicricc 
movement? \VhM shape will it take?” 

”In the \illagcs,’^ Gandhi cxplaincdj ^'peasants will stop paying 
taxes. They will mate salt despite official prohibition. This seems 
a small matter; the salt tax fields only a paltry sum to Uic British 
Government* But refusal to pay it will give the peasants courage 
to think that they are capable of independent action. Their next 
step will be to seize the land*” 

“With violence?” Mr. Fischer asked. 

**There may be violence,^^ Gandhi replied. ^'But then again the 
landlords may co-operate.'* 

^‘You arc an opdmistj*' Mr. Fischer remarked. 

“They might co-operate by fleeing,” Gandlii said, 

Mr. Fischer said^ ”they might organize violent resistance.** 
”There may be fifteen days of diaos*” Gandhi said^ “bat 1 think 
wc could soon bring that under controL” 

“I know that you have in the past had a large following among 
the peasants, but your city working class support is not so big,” said 
Mr, Fischer. 

“Noj” Gandhi acquiesced, “not so big. But tliis time the work¬ 
ing men will act too, because, as I sense the mood of the country, 
everybody wants freedom—Hindus, Muslims^ untouchables, Sikhs, 
workers, peasants, industrialists^ Indian civil serv^ants, and even the 
princes. The princes know that a new wind is blowing. Things can¬ 
not go on as they have been.” 

"England,” he said, “is sitting on an uncxplodcd mine in India 
and It may explode any day. The hatred and resentment against 
Britain arc $o strong here that Britain can get no help for her war 
effort* Indians enlist in the British army because Hicy want to cal, 
but they have no feeling in ihcir hearts, wliich would make them 
wish to help England." 

Mr* Fischer referred to Gandlti^s rcaalon to the reported death 
of Subhas in an airplane accident. “Do you mean,*' Gandhi asked, 
“because I had responded to news that proved to be false?" 

“No, but that you regretted the passing of a man who went to 
fascist Germany and identified himself with it.** 

“I did ill” Gandhi asserted, “because 1 regard Bose as a patriot of 
pairiots* He may be misguided. I ihink he is misguided. I have often 
opposed Bose. Twice I kept him from becoming the President of the 
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Congress- Finally, he did become the president, although my views 
often diHcred from his- But suppose he had gone to Russia or to 
America to ask aid for India. Would that have made it better?” 

^•Yes, of course/' Mr. Fischer said* ''It does make a difference to 
whom you go.'" 

'‘I do not want help from anybody to make India free/' Gandhi 
declared- “I want India to save herself.” 

^'Throughout liistory'/^ Mr. Fischer recalled^ ''nations and indi¬ 
viduals have helped foreign countries, Lafayette went from France 
to assbt America in winning independence from Britain. Thou¬ 
sands of Americans and other foreigners died in Spain to save the 
Spanish Republic*” 

"'Individuals, yes/' Gandhi said. ''But America is tlic ally of the 
England which enslaves us. And I am net yet certain that the de¬ 
mocracies will make a better world, when they defeat the fascists. 
They may become very much like the fascists themselves*” 

Ntr. Fischer said: 'This is where we must agree to differ. I find 
the concentration of Indians on problems of their freedom to the 
exclusion of social problems a disappointment and a shortcoming* 
Bose is a young man with the propensity for dramatic action, and 
were he to succumb in Germany to the lure of fascism and return 
to India and make her free but fascist, I think you would be wor^ 
off than under British rule/' 

"^Therc arc powerful elements of fascism in British rule/' Gandlii 
asserted, “and in India these are the elements which we see and 
feel every day. If the Brilish wish to document llieir right to win 
the w^ar and make the world better, they must purily themselves 
by surrendering power m India.^' 

“Your president/' Gandhi continued, “talks about the Four Free¬ 
doms. Do they include the freedom to be free? We are asked to 
fight for democracy in Germany, Italy and Japan, But how can we 
when we haven't got it ourselves ?“ 

“Might some kind of a modified Gripps proposal be acceptable 
to you?” asked Mr* Fischer. 

“No,” Gandhi said, “Nothing along the lines of the Cripps offer* 
1 want its complete and irrevocable withdraw’^al* I am essentially a 
man of compromise, because 1 am never sure that I am right. But 
now it is the unbending future m me that is uppermost. There is 
no half-way house between withdrawal and non-withdrawal. It K 
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of course, no complete physical withdrawal that I ,isk. I shall in¬ 
sist, however, on the transfer of political power from the British to 
tlic Indian people.” 

"Suppose the British say they will ^vithdraw completely after the 
war?” Mr. Fischer asked. 

"No. In that case, my proposal loses much of its value. I want 
them to go now, so I can help China and Russia. Today, I am un¬ 
able to pull my full weight in favour of them. It is my philanthropy 
that has made me present this proposal. For the time being, India 
disappears from my gaze. I never wanted independence for India’s 
sake alone. 1 never wished to play the role of frog in the well.” 

"You have not felt this way before," Mr. Fischer su^csted, 

"The whole idea," Gandhi said, "keeps blossoming out within 
me. ITic original idea of* asking the British to go burst upon me 
suddenly. It was the Cripps fiasco that inspired the idea. Hardly 
had he gone, when it seized hold of me." 

"Exactly when did the idea occur to you?” Mr. Fischer asked. 

“Soon j^cr Cripps's departure. I wrote to Horace Alexander in 
reply to hLs letter to me. 'rhercafter, die idea possessed me. Then 
began the propaganda. Later, I framed a resolution, hfy first feel¬ 
ing was, we need an answer to Cripps’s failure. What a diabolical 
thing, if the Cripps mission were without any redeeming feature. 
Suppose I ask them to go. This idea arose from the crushed hope 
that had been pretty high in our minds. We had heard good things 
about Cnpps from Jawaharlal and others. Yet the whole mission 
fell flat. How, I asked myself, am I to remedy this situation? The 
presence of the British blocks our wn.y. It was during my Monday 
day of silence that the idea was born in me. From that silence 
arose so many thoughts that the siLcnce possessed me and also the 
thoughts possessed me too and I knew I had to act for Russia and 
Cliina and India, My heart goes out to China. I cannot forget my 
five hours with Chiang Kai-shek and his attractive partner. Even 
for China s sake alone, I must do this. I am burdening my thoughts 
with the world’s sorrow." 

"Why will it not wait until after the war?” Mr. Fischer asked. 

“Because 1 want to act now and be useful while the war is here " 
Gandhi replied. ’ 

Mr, Fischer inquired: Have you any organization ivith which to 
carry on this struggle?” 
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“ITic organization k the Congress party/' Gandhi replied^ '‘But 
if that fails me, 1 have my own orgatuKaiiofis myself. I am a man 
possessed by an idea. If such a man cannot gel an organization, he 
becomes an organization/' 

“If you look at this in its historic perspective/* Mr. Fischer said, 
“you are doing a novel ajnd remarkable thing—you are ordaining 
the end of an empirep** 

‘‘Even a child can do that/* Gandhi replied. “I will appeal to the 
people's instincts, I may arouse them.*' 

“Let us try,” Mr. Fischer suggested, “to sec the possible reaction 
throughout the world. Your very friends* China and Rtmiai may 
appeal to you not to launch ibis civil disobedience movement.** 

“Let them appeal to me. I may be dissnaded. But, if I can get 
appeals to them in time* I may con vert, them* If you have access 
to men in authority here, tell ijicm this. Disettss this with them 
and let them show me if tJierc arc any flaws in my proposal*” 

“Have 1 your authority to say this to the Viceroy?'" inquired 
Mr. Fischer* 

you have my permission/' Gandhi said firmly* “Let him 
talk to me; 1 may be converted. I am a reasonable man* I would 
not like to take any step that would harm China." 

“Or America?” Mr. Fischer suggested. 

“If America were hurt* it would hurt everybody*'' he replied* 

“Would you wish President Roosevelt to be informed about your 
attitude?** asked Mr* Fischer. 

“Yes," he said, “I do not wish to appeal to anybody* But I would 
want Mr* Roosevelt to know my plans, my view's, and my readiness 
to compromise* Tell your president 1 wish to be dissuaded.'' 

“Do you expect drastic acdon w-hen you launch the movement?" 
Mr. Fischer asked* 

“Yes/* he answered. “I expect it any day*i I am ready* 1 know 
I may be arrested. 1 am ready*" 

On June 6* Gandhi submitted a reply to Mr* Fischer's written 
questions on the impLicadons of the new proposal, the British with- 
draw^al from India* 

Question: “\ou ask the British Gos*cmment to withdraw imme» 
diatcly from India. Would the Indians thereupon form a national 
government and what groups or pardes w^ould participate in such 
an Indian government?** 
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Answer: *‘My proposal is one-sided for the British GovernJnent 
to act upon, wholly irrespective oF what the Indians would do or 
would not do^ I have even assumed temporary^ chaos on their with^^ 
drawal. But if the withdrawal takes place in an orderly manner, it 
is likely that on their withdrawal^ a provisiotial government will be 
set up by and from among the present leaders. But another thing 
may also happen* All those who have no thought of the nation, but 
only of themselves, may make a bid for power and get together the 
turbulent forces tvilli which they would seek to gain control some¬ 
where and somehow, 1 should hope that with the complete, final 
and honest withdrawal of the British powder, the wise leaders will 
realize their responsibility, forget their differences for the moment 
and set up a provisional government out of the material left by the 
British power* As there \wuld be no power regulating the admis¬ 
sion or the rejection of parties or persons, to or from the council 
boardj restraint alone will be the guide* If that happens, probably, 
the Congress, the Muslim League and the states representatives w^iil 
be allowed to function and Uiey will eome to a loose undemanding 
on the forma lion of a provisional national government. All tins is 
necessarily guess work and nothing more*'"^ 

Question: “Would that Indian national government permit the 
United Nations to use Indian territory as a base of military opera* 
dons against Japan and other Axis powers?'" 

Answ'cr: ^"Assuming that the nadonal government is formed and 
if it answers my expectations, its first act would be to enter into a 
treaty with the United Nations for the defensive operations agiXimt 
the aggressive powers, jt being common cause that India will have 
noihing to do with any of the fascist powers and India would be 
morally bound to help the United Nations,” 

Question: "*Wbat further assistance would this Indian national 
government be ready to render the United Nadotis in the course of 
the present war against the fascist aggressors?” 

Answer: *'If I have any hand in guiding the imagined national 
government, there would be no further assistance save the toleration 
of the United Natiotis on the Indian soil under well-defined con¬ 
ditions. Naturally* there will be no prohibition against any Indian 
giving his own personal help by way of being a recruit or/and of 
giving financial aid- It should be undci^tood tliat the Indian army 
has been disbanded with the withdrawal of British pow^r. Again, if 
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1 have any say in the coandb of the natioiial government^ all its 
power and prestige and resources would be used towards bringing 
about the world peace. But^ of course^ after the formation of the 
national government, my voice may be a voice in the wildemcsa 
and nationalist India may go war mad*” 

Question r “Do you believe this collaboration between the Indian 
and the allied powers might or should be formulated in a treaty of 
alliance or an agreement for mutual aid?” 

Answer: think the question is altogether premature and in any 

case, it will not much matter whether the relations are regulated 
by treaty or agreement* I do not even see any diflercnec* 

“I^t me sum up my attitude. One dung and only one thing for 
me is solid and certain. This unnatural prostration of a great nation 
—it is neither “nations* nor ^peoples'" — mast cease, if the victory of 
the allies is to be ensured. They lack die moral basis, I see no dif¬ 
ference between the fascist or Nazi powers and the aUics» AH arc 
exploiters, and all resort to nithlessness to the extent required to 
Compaq their end* America and Britain are very great nations, but 
their greatness w^iil count as dust before the bar of dumb humanity, 
whether African or Asiatic. They and they alone have the power to 
undo the wTong. They have no right to talk of human liberty and 
all eke, unless they liavc w^ashed their hands clean of the pollution. 
That necessary wash will be their surest in$urance of success^ for 
they will have the good swishes—unexpressed, but no less certain — 
of millions of dumb Asiatics and Africans. Then, but not till then, 
will they be fighting for a new order. This h the reality* AH else is 
speculation. I have allowed mysdfi however, to indulge in it as a 
test of my bona fides and for the sake of explaining in a concrete 
manner what I mean by my proposaU” 

One afternoon, two American joumaibts came — Mr. Chapbn of 
the International News Service, and Mr* Belldon of Life and TYmr* 
Both had heard rumours in New Delhi that Gandhi might soon be 
arrested. So they came post*haste, without W'aiting lor reply giving 
them an appointment. 

He had just ended tus talk with Mr. Fischer when they arrived 
and So he said greeting them * “One American has been vivisecting 
me* 1 am now at your disposal.'^ 

They had read all kinds of tilings about Gandhik latest move, and 
they w^erc, therefore, anxious to straighten out wrong notions if they 
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had any. '"VVhy non-violent non-ccMDperation, rather than hon«t 
and stTiiightfomard resistance again^ the Japanese?" Far from pre¬ 
venting the Japanese^ the non-violent nonKio-operatioQi^ they feared, 
might prove an m%»itation to them, and would not that be flying 
from the frying pan into the fire? 

He put one counter questions ^^Supposing England retires from 
India for strategic purposes, and apart from my proposal—as they 
had to do in Burma—what would happen ? ^Vhat would India do?" 

“That b exactly what we have come to leam from you.” 

“Well, therein comes my non-violence. For, we have no weapons. 
Mind you* we have assumed that the Commander-in-Chief of the 
united American and British armies has decided that India is no 
good as a base* and that they should withdraw to some other base 
and concentrate the allied forces there. We cannot help it. 'ITien 
w^e have to depend on what strength we have- We have no army, 
no military resources, no military skill cither* worth the name, and 
non-violmce is the only thing that we can fall back upon. Now* in 
theory* I can prove to you that our non-violent resistance can be 
wholly successful. We need not kill a single Japanese* we simply 
give them no quarter.^’ 

“But that non-violence canh prevent an invasion?” 

“In non-violent technique* of course* there can be nothing like 
preventing an invasion. They will land, but they will land on an in¬ 
hospitable shore. They tnay be ruthless and wipe out all the four 
hundred millions. That would be complete victory, 1 know you will 
laugh at it* saying 'all this is superhumau, if not absurd/ 1 would 
say you are right; %ve may not be able to stand iliat terror and we 
may have to go through a course of subjecUoii worse than our pre* 
sent state. But we are discussing ilic theory/" 

“But if the British don^t withdraw?" 

“I do not want the British to withdraw under Indian pressure, 
nor driven by force of circutustanccs. I want them to withdraw' in 
their own interest^ for their own good uaiuc." 

“But what happens to your movement, if you are arrested* as we 
heard you might be? Or* if Mr. Nehru is arrested? Would uot the 
movement go to pieces?” 

“No^ not if we have worked among the people. Our arrest would 
then work up the movementp they would stir every one in India to 
do hU little bit.” 
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‘^Supposing Britain decides to fight to the last man in 
would not your non-viokm non-co-operation help the Japanese?” 
asked Mr. Chaplin reverting to his first question. 

“If you mean non-co-operation with the BriTish, you would be 
right. We have not come to that stage. I do not want to help the 
Japanese^ not even for fi-ccing India. India during the past fifty 
or more years of her struggle for freedom has learnt the lesson of 
patriothm and of not bowing to any foreign power. But when the 
British are ofFering violent battle, our non*violcnt battle—our non- 
tiolent activity—would be neutraliEcd. Those who believe in aimed 
rdistance and in helping the Bridsh militarily arc and will be help* 
ing them. Mn Amery says he is getting all the men and money 
they need, and he is right. For the Congress—a poor orgatu^ation 
represcaiing the milliom of the poor of ludia—has not been able 
to collect in years what they have collected in one day by w^ay of, 
what I would say^ so-called voluntary subscription. This Congress 
can only render non-violent assistance. But let me tell you^ if you 
do not kjiow' it, that the British do not want it, tliey don’t set any 
store by it. But whether they do it or not, violent and non-violent 
resistance cannot go together. So^ India's non-violence can at best 
take the form of silence—not obstructing the British forces, certainly 
not helping the Japanese.” 

“But not helping the British?” 

“Don't you see non-violence cannot give any other aid?” 

"‘But the railways, 1 hopCiK you won't stop \ the services, too, will 
bCp I hope, allowed to function,” 

“They will be allowed to functioUp as they are being allowed now.” 

“Aren't you, theUp helping the British by kaving the services and 
the railways alone?” asked Mr. Belldon. 

”We are, indeed. That is our non-embarrAssment policy.” 

”But whnt about the presence of American troops here? Every 
American feels that we should help India to win. her freedom.” 

“It's a bad job.” 

“Because it is said we arc here to help Britain and not India?” 

“1 say it is a bad job, because it is an imposition on India. For 
it is not at India's request or with India's consent that liicy are 
here. It is enough irritation that wc were nol consuUcd before be* 
ing dragged into this war—I am not sure that the Viceroy even 
consulted his executive councih That is our origizial complaint. 
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To have brought tlic American forces is, in my opinion, 10 have 
made the stranglehold on us all the tighter. 

"'You do not know what is haprHming in India. It is naturally not 
your business to go into those things. But let me ^ve you some 
facts. Thou5^ands of villagers are being summarily asked to vacate 
their homes and go clscwherej for the site of their homesteads is 
needed by the miUtary, Now 1 ask^ where are tlie villagers to go? 
lliousands of poor labourers in a certain place, I liavt heard today ^ 
have been asked to evacuate. Paltry compemation is offered them, 
and they are not even gi%'cn sufficient notice. This kind of thing 
will not happen in an independent country. The sappers and miners 
lliere would first build homes for these people^ the transport would 
be provided for them and they would be given at least six months’ 
maintenance ailowancc*bcfore they would be uprooted from their 
surroundings. Are tJieac tilings to happen^ even before the Japanese 
have come here? TTiert is no otlier wayj but saying to them^ "You 
must go\ and if the BritLsh soldiers may remain here, if at all, by 
virtue of a compact yAih free India*'" 

"'Don’t you tliJnk Indian people and leaders have some duty to 
help accelerate the process?” 

^You mean by dotting India with rclsellions cvery^^iicrc? No^ 
my intitalion to the British to withdraw U not an idle one. It has 
to be made good by the sacrifice of the invitees. Public optition has 
got to act, and it can act only non-violently.** 

”ls the possibility of strike precluded?” asked Mr* Belldon. 

*"No,” said Gandlii, "'strikes can be and have been non-violent* If 
railways arc worked only to strengthen the British hold on India, 
they need not be assisted. But before I decide to take any energetic 
measures^ 1 must endeavour to show' the reasonableness of my 
demand. The moment it is complied with, India, instead of being 
sullen, becomes an ally. Renicmbcr, I am more interested than the 
British in keeping the Japanese out* For, Britain’# defeat in Indian 
watcra may mean only the loss of India, but if Japan w'in#, India 
loses everything-"" 

**IF you regard the American troops as an imposition, would you 
regard the American Technical Mission also in the same light?” 
was the next question* 

"'A tree is judged by its fruit,” answered Gandhi succinctly. “I 
have met Dr. Grady* We have had cordial talks, I have no prejudice 
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agojmt Americans* I have hundreds* if not thjousands of friends* in 
America, Tlic Tcclmical Mission may have nothitig but good'^rill 
for India. But my point is that all tJie tilings that arc happening 
are not happening at the invitation or wisli of India. ThcrefoTe* they 
all are stispcctp We cannot look upon them with philosophie calm- 
ncssj for the simple rea$on that we cannot close our eyes* as I have 
said, to the things that arc daily happening in front of our ej'cs- 
Areas are being vacated and turned into military camps* people 
being thrown on their own resources. Hundreds, if not thousands* 
on their way from Burma perished without food and drink, and the 
wretched discrimination stared even these miserable people in die 
face. One route for the whites, another for the blacks. Provision of 
food and shelter for the whites, none for the blacks! And discrimi¬ 
nation even on their arrival in India I IndiA is being ground down 
to dust and humiliated, even before the Japanese advcnl* not for 
Indians ddcncc^ — and no one knows for whose defence. And so one 
fine morning I came to the decision to make this honest demand: 
*For Heaven^s sake* leave India alone* Let us breathe the air of 
freedom. It may choke us, $ultbcate us, as it did the slaves on their 
emancipation* But I want the present sham to end.* 

^'It is British troops ymi have in mind* not the American?" 

*'11 docs not make for me the slightest difference, TJm whole 
policy is one and indivisible.** 

^*Is there any hope of Britain listening?” 

will not die without that hope* And If there is a long lease of 
life For me, 1 may even see it fulhlled* For, there is nothing un¬ 
practical in the proposal] no insuperable difhcuhies about it. Let me 
addtliat if Britain is not tvilling to do so whole-heartedly, Britain 
does notdeserv'c to w'in*” 

Would a free India declare war against Japan?” 

"Free India need not do so. She simply becomes the ally of the 
allied powers* simply out of gratefulness for the payment of a debt* 
however overdue. Human nature thanks the debtor* when he dis- 
cltargcs the defat.” 

**How would this alliance fit in with Indians non-violence?” 
is a good question. The whole of India is not non-violcatp 
If tlie whole of India had been non-vioIcnt* there would have been 
no need for my appeal lo Britain, nor would there be any fear of a 
Japanese invasion. But my non-violence is represented possibly by 
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a hopclc^% minority^ or, perhaps p by Indians dumb milliom who axe 
temperamentally non-violent. But therCj too, the question may be 
asked: "What have they done?^ They have done nothings I agree; 
but they may act when tlie supreme test comes^ and they may not^ 
I have no non-violence of miiliotus to present toBriuiiu, and what 
have has been dbeounted by the British as non-violence of the 
weak^ So all 1 have done is to make this appeal on the strength 
of bare inherent justice^ so that it might find an echo in the British 
heart. It is made from a moral plane, and even as they don't hesi¬ 
tate to act desperately in the physical field and tirke grave risks;^ let 
them for once act desperately on the moral field and declare that 
India is independent today, inrcspcctivc of Indians demand/' 

""But what docs a free India mcan^ ifas Jinnah said, Afusliim will 
not accept Hindu rule?'* 

"I have not asked the British to hand over India to the Congress 
or to Hindus. Let them entrust India to God or, in modem par¬ 
lance, to anarchy* Then, all parties will fight one another like dogs, 
or will, when real responsibility faces them, come to a reasonable 
agreement, I shall expect non-violence to arise out of that chaos/" 
‘"But to whom are the British to say "India is free’?” 

*"To the world/' retorted Gandhi, ivithoiit a moment’s hesitation. 
^^Automatically Indian army h disbanded from that moment, and 
they decide to pack up, as soon as they can. Or, they may declare 
they would pack up only after the war is over, but that they would 
expect no help from India, impose no taxes, raise no recruits — 
beyond what help India chooses to give voluntarily. The British rule 
will cease from tliat moment, no matter what happens to India 
afterwards. Today, h is all a hypocrisy, unreality. [ want that to 
end- The new order will come only when that falsity ends." 

“It is an unwarranted claim Britain and America arc making,** 
said Gandhi, ’'the claim of saving democracy and freedom. It is a 
wrong thing to make that claim, when there is this terrible tragedy 
of holding a whole nation in bondage**' 

*'What can America do to have your demand implemented?” 

'*If my demand is admitted to be just beyond cavil, America 
can insist on the implementing of the Indian demand as a condition 
of her financing Britain and supplying her with her matchtess skill 
in making war machines* He who pa>'s the piper has the right to 
call the tunc. Since America has become the prcdominajit partner 
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in the allied cause, ahe is partner aUo in Britain*s guilt. The allies 
have no right to call thdr cause to be morally superior to the Nazi 
cause, so long as they hold in custody the fairest part and one of 
the most aadent nations of the earth.” 

Mr. Preston Grover, the representative of the Associated Press 
of America, arrived in Wardha in mid-June for an interview with 
Gandhi. ^*There has been a great deal of questioning in America 
and India,” he said, to the nature of your activities during the 
war. I should like to know what it will be like.” 

“But can you icU me when the war will end?” asked Gandhi 
laughing. 

Coming to the point, Mr. Grover asked: ^‘There is a good deal 
of speculation that you are planning some new movement. VVhat 
is the nature of it?” 

”It depends on the response made by the Government and the 
people. I am trying to find out the public opinion here and also 
the reaction on the world outside.” 

“\%1ieu you speak of the response, you mean the response to your 
new proposal?” 

“Yes,” said Gandhi, “I mean response to the proposal that the 
British Government in India should end today* Arc you startled?” 

”I am not. You have been asking for it and working for it.” 

”That's right. 1 liavc been working for it for years. But now it 
has taken dcBnite shape and I say that the British power in India 
should go today for the world peace, for China, fur Russia and for 
the allied cause. I shall explain to you how' it advances the allied 
cause. Complete Independence frees Indians energies and frees her 
to make her contribution to the world crisis. Today the allies arc 
carrying the burden of a huge corpse, a huge nation lying pros¬ 
trate at the feet of Britain, I would even say at the feet of the allies. 
For America is the predominant partner, Bnancing the war, giving 
her mechanical ability and her i^ources which are inexhaustible* 
America is, thus, a partner in the guPt,” 

**Do you soc a situation when after full independence is granted 
American and allied troops can operate from India?"* 

“I do. It will be only then that you wiD sec real co-operation* 
Otherwise, all the effort you put up may fail* Just now, Britain is 
having India's resources, because she is her possession. Tomorrow 
whate\'er the hdp, it will be real help from a free India.” 
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“You think India in controi interferes with allied action to meet 
Japan’s aggression?” 

“It does.” 

“WTicn I mentioned allied troops operating, I svanted to know 
whether you contemplated complete shifting of the present troops 
from India?" 

“Not necessarily.” 

“It is on this that there is a lot of misconception.” 

"You have to study ail I am writing. I have discussed die ivholc 
question in the current issue of Harijan. I don’t want them to go on 
condition dial India becomes entirely free. I cannot, then, insist 
on their wididrawal, because I want to resist widi all my might the 
charge of inviting Japan to India.” 

“But suppose your proposal is rejected, what will be your next 
move?” 

“It will be a move wliich will be felt by the wiiolc world. It may 
not interfere with the movement of British troops, but it is sure to 
engage British attention. It would be wrong of them to reject ray 
proposal and say India should remain a slave in order that Britain 
may win or be able to defend Ciiina, 1 cannot accept that degrad¬ 
ing position. India, free and independent, will play a prominent 
part in defending China. Today, 1 do not think she is rendering 
any real help to China. We have followed the non-embarrassment 
policy so far. We will follow it even now. But we cannot allow the 
British Government to exploit it in order to strengthen the strangle¬ 
hold on India. And today it amounts to that. The way, for instance, 
in w'hlch the diousands are being asked to vacate their homes with 
nowhere to go to, no land to cultivate, no resources to fail back 
upon, is die rcw'ard of our non-embarrassment. This should be 
impossible in any free country. 1 can't tolerate India submitting to 
this kind of treatment. It means greater degradation and servility, 
and when a whole nation accepts servility, it means good-bye for 
ever to freedom,” 

“All you want i$ the civil grip relaxed. You won’t then hinder 
military activity?" 

“I don’t know. 1 want unadulterated independence. If military 
aedvity serves hut to strengthen die stranglehold, 1 must resist 
that too. 1 am no philanthropist to go on helping at the expense of 
my freedom. And what 1 want you to see is that a corpse cannot 
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give any help to a living body* Tltc allies have no moral cause for 
which they are fightings so long as they are carrying this double 
sin on their shoulders, the sm of India's subjection and the subjec¬ 
tion of the Negroes and African races/' 

Mr^ Grover tried to draw a picture of a free India after an allied 
\^ctory^ Gandlii mentionedf as the boons of die first World War, the 
Rowlatt Act and martial law in Amritsar* Mr. Grover mentioned 
more economic and industrial prosperity—by no means due to the 
grace of the Government but by the force of circumstances and 
economic prosperity—was a step further forward to swaraj* Gandhi 
said that few industrial gams were wrung out of unwilling hands. 
He set no store by such gains after this w'ar. Those gains may be 
further shackles, and it was a doubtful proposition whether there 
would be any gainSj w'hcn one had in mind the industrial policy 
iJiat was being followed during the war. Mr, Grover did not press 
the point seriously. 

“Do you not CKpect any assistance from America in persuading 
Britain to relinquish her hold on India?’* asked Mr* Grover, 
doj indeed/* replied GandJu. 

“With any possibiliiy of success ?“ 

There is every possibility;, 1 should tliink. 1 have every right 
to expect America to throw her full weigh! on die side of justice, 
if she is convinced of the justice of die Indian cause,” 

*'You don't think the American Government is committed to the 
British rcmiLitmig in India?” 

^'1 hope not. But British diplomacy is so ckver that America, 
even though it may not be committed, and in spite of the desire of 
President RoosevcU and the people to help India, it may not sue* 
cced- Bridsh propaganda is so w^ell orgaiuzed in America against 
Indian cause that the few" friends India has there have no chance 
of being effectively heard. And the political system is so rigid that 
public opinion does not affect the administration/* 
may^ sfoivly/' said Mr. Grover apologetically. 

’^Slowly?” exclaimed Gandhi. *"^1 have waited long, and I can 
wait no longer* It i$ a terrible tragedy that forty crores of people 
should have no say in this war. If we have the fireedoin lo play our 
pan, we can arrest the march of Japan and save China." 

"What specific tilings would be done by India to save Cliina, if 
India is declared independent?'* asked Mr, Grover. 
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I can say at otitc* although I may nai be able to 
specify them today/* said Gandhi. "Forj I don^t know what 
ment we $hall have* We have various political organizations here 
which I expect would be able to work out a proper national solution^ 
Just now, they are not solid parties, they are often acted upon by 
the British power, they look up to it and its frown or its favour 
means much to them, ITie whole atmosphere corrupt and rotten. 
Who can foresee the possibilities of a corpse coming to life? At pre¬ 
sent, India h a dead tveight to the allies/' 

''By dead weight, you mean a menace to Britain and to American 
interests here?” 

do. It is a menace in diac you never know what sullen India 
will do at a given moment/' 

“No, but 1 want to rnake myself sure that if genuine pri^ure 
was brought to bear on Britain by America, there would be solid 
support from yourself!” 

*^MyseU? I do not count with die weight of seventy-three years 
on my shoulders. But you gel the co-operation, Avhatever it can 
give willingly, of a free and mighty nation. My co-operation k, of 
course, there, 1 exercise w^hat influence 1 can by my wtitings from 
week to week. But Indians is an infinitely greater influence* Today, 
because of widespread disconient, there h not that active iiostility to 
the Japaiu^ advance. The moment we are free, we are traitsformed 
into a nation prizing its liberty and defending it with all its might 
and, therefore, helping the allied cause/* 

^^May I concretely ask^ wiU the differcticc be the difference that 
there is betw een what Burma did and what, say, Russia is doing?” 

“You might put it that way. They might have given Burma b- 
dcpcndcnce iiftcr separating it from India. But they did nothing of 
the kind. They stuck to the same old policy of exploiting her* There 
was little co-operation from Burmaus; on the commrj', there w^as 
hostility or inertia. They fought ueither for their own cause, nor for 
the allied cause. Now take a possible contingency* If the Japanese 
compel the allies to retire from India to a safer base, I can*t say to¬ 
day that the whole of India will be up in arms against the Japanese. 
I have a fear that diey may degrade themselves as some Burmans 
did* I want India to oppose Japan to a man. If India was free, 
she would do it, it would be new experience to her, in tw'cnty-four 
hours her mind would be changed. All panics would, then, act as 
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one man. If thi^ ]ive mdcpendcnce is declared texlay, I have no 
doubt India becomes a powerful ally/* 

“May 1 Imally ask you about your atcitude to Rajaji^s move?** 
asked Mr, Grover referring to C, R/s crusade for the formation 
of a national government. “He can*t be motivated by the British 
Government. His position happens to hannotiizc with them.^" 
“You arc right/' said Gandhi, “It b fear of the Japanese that 
makes him tolerate the British rule. He would postpone the ques¬ 
tion of freedom until after the war. On tlie contrary, I say that if 
the war b to be decisively won, India must be freed to play her 
part today. I find no flaw in my position, I have arrived at it after 
considerable debating within myscif. lam doing nothing in hurry 
or anger. There k not the slightest room in me for accommodating 
the Japanese. No» 1 am sure that Indians vpdepcndence is not only 
essential for India but for Cliiua and the allied cause/* 

“What arc the exact steps by which you will save China?” 
“The whole of India's mind would be turned away from Japan* 
Today it is not, C, R. knows it, and it worries him as it should 
w'orry any sane patriot. It worries me no less, bnt it drives me to 
a contrary conclurion. India lying at the feet of Britain may mean 
China lying at the feet of Japan. I cannot help using thb language. 
I feel it. You may think it startling and big. But why should it be 
startling? Tliink of 400 million people hungering for freedom. They 
want to be left alone. They are not savages. They have an ancient 
culture, ancient civilization, such variety and richness of languages, 
Britain should be asliamed of hoiduig these people as slaves. You 
may say, "You deserve it!^ If you do^ 1 will simply say it b not 
right for any nation to hold another in bondage.” 

“I agree,” said Mr. Grover. 

“I say even if a nation should w^ant to be in bondage, it should 
be derogatory to onc^s dignity to keep it in bondage. But you have 
your ow-n dillicuhics* You have yet to abohsh s la very/- 
“In United States, you mean?” 

“Yes, your racial dberimination, your lynch Jaw and so on. But 
you don*t want me lo remind you of these things.” 

Replying to a correspondent who asked for the clarification of his 
demand for British withdraw^al, Gandhi WTOte: 

“The difficulty about the confusion in the public mind by the 
contemplated stay of tltc allied troops in the country h very real. 
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Neither the massrs nor even the classes wil] appreciate the necessity 
of the military operatiem of the allied powers after the dedaradoti 
of withdrawal. But if the necessity is proved, the public may be 
expected to rcconciic themselves to the inevitable, 

“There w'as obviously a gap in my first writing, I filled it in as 
soon as it was discovered by one of my numerous interviewers. Non¬ 
violence demands the strictest honesty, cost what it may. The public 
have, therefore, to suffer my weakness, if weakness i t may be called. 
1 could not be guilty of asking the allies to take a step which 
would involve certain defeat. 1 could not guarantee foolproof non¬ 
violent action to keep the Japanese at bay. -Abrupt withdrawal oF 
the allied troops might result in Japan’s occupation of India and 
dilna’s sure fall, I had not the remotest idea of any such catas- 
troplic resulting from my action. Therefore, I feel that if, in spite of 
the acceptance of my proposal, ii is deemed necessary by tlic allies 
to remain in India to present Japanese occupation, they should do 
so, subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by the national 
government that may be set up after the British udthdrawal. 

“The writer’s argument about Britain Jtaving no cause left for 
pursuing the war, if she accepts my proposal and logically follows 
it in Africa, is sound. But that is liic acid lest proposed- India has 
every right to examine the implications of high-sounding declara¬ 
tions about justice, prcsers'atioii of democracy, freedom of speech 
and individual liberty. If a band of robbers have among themselves 
a dcinoeiatlc constitution in order to enable them to cany on tiicir 
robbing operations more cffeciixxly, they do not deserve to be called 
a democracy. Is India a democracy? Aic the states a democracy? 
Britain does not deserve to win the irar on the ground of Justice if 
she is fighting to kcqi her Asiatic and African possessions, I am not 
unaware of the tremendous change in Britain’s economic policy that 
the acceptance of my proposal involves. But that change is a vital 
ncccsssiiy, if this war is to have a satisfactory ending. 

“Who knows if Britain’s acceptance of my proposal will not by 
itself mean an honourable end of the war, resulting in ,a change even 
in the mentality of the Axis power.'*? 

"The writer is afraid that my reconciliation to the presence of 
the British troops would mean a descent on my part from my 
non-violent position. 1 hold that my non-violence dictates a recog¬ 
nition of the vital necessity. Neither Britain nor America share 
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my faith m non-violence. 1 am unable to stale that the non-Yiolctit 
effort will make India pinoof agaiml the Japanese or any other ag¬ 
gression. 1 am not able even to claim ll^at the whole of India is 
non-vtoleni in the sense required^ In ihc circumstaneca, it would be 
Jiyporritical on my part to insist on ihc immediate withdrawal of the 
allied troops as an indbpcnsable part of my proposal. It is sulhcicnt 
for me to declare that so far as India is concerned, she docs not 
need trChops to defend herself, having no quarrel with Japan, But 
India must nott by any act of hers, short of national sulcidej let 
Cliina down, or put the allied powers in jeopardy. So iong* there¬ 
fore, as India lacks faith in the capacity of non-violence to protect 
her against aggression from without^ the demand for the withdrawal 
of ihe allied troops* during the pendency of the war^ would itself 
be an act of violence, if the controllers of the troops hold it to be 
necessary for their defence to keep them in India for that purpose 
and that alone/* 

Disapproving of Sir Stafford's dcsciiption of his appeal for the 
withdrawal of the British power as a walk-out* Gandlii stated: 

“The appeal is made in no offeadvc mochd. It h the friendliesi 
thing that I could dOp It is conceived in the inlerest of the aJIicd 
cause I I have made it in a purely non-violent spirit and as a non¬ 
violent step. But tliis is merely personal to me. It is necessary to 
remember in considering my proposal tliat it is essentially a non¬ 
violent gesture. Such non-violence as India Jias, or may have, be^ 
comes impotent without the wididrawal of the British power, even 
as that part of India which will put up an armed fight becomes 
impotent* The step that 1 have conceived overcomes aU difficulties, 
shuts all controversy about violence and non-violence and imme¬ 
diately frees India to offer her b&t help to the allied cause* more 
especially io China which is in immiuent danger. 1 am convinced 
ihat the independence of India, which the wididrawal of the British 
power Involves* would ensure China's freedom and pat ilie allied 
cause on an unassailable basis,” 

Replying to the criticism of Tke Tiwes on his latest proposal he 
observed t 

“Every time die nationalists iiavc suggested a solution* however 
sound intritisicaliy, diere has been distortion of their speeches and 
writings* followed by persecution* My latest proposal conceived in 
the friendliest spirit and, in my opinion* intrinsically sound* Im 
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iilrcady begun to be distorted. 1 regard my proposal af foolproof. 
The operations of the allied forces against Japanese aggression have 
been left intact under my proposal which amounts to this, that 
Britain should become true to her declaration, withdr^Vk^ from India 
as conqueror and^ therefore^ controller of her destiny, and leave 
India to shape her own destiny without the slightest mterference^ 
This, as I can sec, puts her case on a moral basis and gives her in 
India a great ally, not in the cause of imperialism but in the cause 
of human freedom. If there is anarchy in India, Britain alone will 
be responsible, not I. WTtat I have said is that 1 would prefer an* 
archy to the present slavery and consequent impotence of India. 
Any person, however great he may be, who distorts the proposals 
I haw made, will be condemned by history as an enemy of the 
allied cause. 


Why Withdrawal 

( 94 » 

On June 14^ ^94^ ^ Gandhi addressed the following letter from Seva- 
gram to Mar&ha] Chiang Kai* 5 hck; 

^*Dear GcncralmimOj 

“I can never forget the five hours^ close contact 1 Iiad willi you 
and your noble wife in Calcutta. 1 had always felt drawn towards 
you in your fight for freedom^ and that contact and our conversa* 
don brought China and her problems still nearer to me. Long ago, 
between 1905 and 1913 w^hen I was in South Africa, I was in con¬ 
stant touch with the small Chinese colony in Johannesburg* I knew 
the Chinese first as clients, and then as comrades in the Indian pjis- 
sivc resistance struggle in South Africa, I came in touch with them 
tn Mauritius also. I learnt then to admire their thrift, industry, re- 
sourcefiilftcss and mtcmal unity. Later in India, i had a very fine 
Chinese friend living with me for a few years and we all learnt to 
like him. 

"I have thus felt greatly attracted towards your great country and, 
in common with my countrymen, our sympathy has gone out to 
you in your terrible struggle. Our mutual friend, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
whose love of China is only exedkd,^ if at all, by his love of his 
own coimtry, has kept us in intimate touch with the developments 
of the Chinese struggle. 

^"Because of this feeling I have tow^irds China and my eamcsi di> 
sire that our two great countries should come closer to one another 
and co-operate to thetr mutual advantage, 1 am anxious to explain 
to you that my appeal to the British power to withdraw from India 
Is not meant in any shape or form to weaken Indians defence against 
the Japanese or embarrass you in your struggle. India must not 
submit to any aggressor or invader and must resist him. I would 
not be guilty of purchasing the freedom of my country at the cost 
of your country's freedom. That problem does not arise before me, 
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as I nm clear that India cannot gain her freedom in this way^ and 
a Japanese domination of either India or China would be equally 
injurious to the other country and to world jjcacc. That domina- 
tion must, therefore, be prevented and I should like India to play 
her natural and righiful part in thb. 

feel India cannot do so^ while she is in bondage, India has 
been a helpless tvitness of die wididrawals from Malaya, Singapore 
and Burma. We mu^t learn the lesion from these tragic events and 
prevent, by all means at our disposal, a repetition of what befell 
these unfortunate countries. But unless wc are free, we tan do no¬ 
thing to prevent it, and the same process might well occur agaiiip 
crippling India and China disastrously. 1 do not want a repetition 
of this tragic talc of w^oe, 

*‘Oiir profiered help has repeatedly been rejected by the £i ttisli 
Government and ihc recent failure of the Cripps mission has left a 
deep wound which is still running. Out of diat anguish has come 
the cry for immediate witlidjawal of British pow'er so that India 
can look after herself and help China to the best of her ability, 

**I have told you of my faith in non-violence and my belief in 
the effectiveness of this method, if the whole nation could turn lo 
it. That faith in it is as firm ai cvcPi But I realize that India today 
as a whole has not that faith and bclicfp and the government in 
free India w^ould be formed frorri the various elements compoiiing 
the nation. 

“Today the whole of India is impotent and feels frustrated. The 
Indian army consists largely of people who have joined up becau^ 
of economic pressure. Ihcy have no feeling of a cause to fight for, 
and in no sense arc they a national army- Those of us who would 
fight for a cause, for India and Chi nap with armed forces or with 
non-violence, cannot, under the foreign hcolp function as they want 
to. And yet our people know^ for certain that India free can play 
even a decisive part not only on her own behalf, but also on behalf 
of China and world peace. Many like me feel that it is not proper 
or manly to remain in this helpl^ state and allow cvcius to 0%'^cr- 
whclm us, when a way to effective action can be opened to us. 
They feel, tliercforc, that every possible effort should be made to en¬ 
sure independence and that freedom of action which is so urgently 
needed. This is the origin of my appeal to the British powder to end 
immediately the unnatural connection between Britain and India, 
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^‘Unless we make the effort, tlicre is grave danger of public feel¬ 
ing in India going into uTong and harmful eiiannck. There is every 
likelihood of subterranean sympathy for Japan growing simply in 
order to weaken and oust British authority in India. Thb feeling 
may take the place of robust confidence in our ability never to look 
to the outsiders for help in winning our freedom. We have to Icaxn 
self-reliance and develop the strength to work out our own salva¬ 
tion. This is only possible if we make a deiermined elTort to free 
ourselves from bondage. That freedom has become a present nec¬ 
essity to enable us to take dut due place among die free nations 
of the tvorld. 

“To make it perfectly clear tliat we want to prevent in every way 
Japanese aggression, I would personally agrcc^ that tJie allies mighty 
under treaty with us, keep their armed forces in India and use h 
as a base for operation against the llireatcncd Japanese attack. 

need hardly give you my assurance that, as the author of the 
new move in India, I shall take no hasty action. And whatever ac¬ 
tion I may recommend will be governed by the consideration that 
it should not injure China, or encourage Japanese aggression in 
India or China, 1 am trying to enlist world opinion in favour of a 
proposition which to me appears self-proved and winch must lead 
to the strengthening of India’s and China's defence. I am also edu¬ 
cating public opinion in India and conferring with my colleagues. 
Needless to say that any niovemcnt against the British Government 
with which may I be connected will be csseuiially non-violent. I 
am straining every nerv'c to avoid a conflict ^vitli British autJiority. 
But if in the vindication of the freedom which has become an im¬ 
mediate desideratum* thb becomes inevitable, 1 shall not hesitate 
to run any risk, however great. 

“Very soon, you will have completed five yeara of w^ar against 
Japanese aggression and inva.don and all the sorrow and misery dial 
these have brought to Clvina. My heart goes out to the people of 
China in deep sympathy and admiration lor their heroic struggle 
and endless sacrifices in the cause of their country's freedom and 
Intcgrit)^ against tretneudous odds. 1 am convinced that this hero¬ 
ism and sacrifice cannot be in vain; they must bear fruity To you, 
to Madame Chiang and to the great people of China, I send my 
earnest and sincere w^bhes for your success* I look, forw^ard to die 
day, when a free India and a free China will cooperate together in 
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friendship and brotlicrhood for their good and for the good of 
Asia and the world/* 

On July I , he wrote the following letter to President Roosevelt * 

“Dear Friend—I twice mksed coming to >'nur great country. 1 
have the privilege of having numerous friend thercj both known 
and unknown to me. Many of my countrymen have received and are 
still receiving higher education in America. I know too that several 
have taken shelter there. 1 have profited greatly by the writings of 
Thorcau and Emerson* I say this to tell you herw much 1 am con¬ 
nected with your country. Of Britain I need say nothing beyond 
mentioning that, in spite of my intense dislike of Bridsh rule, 1 
have numerous personal friends in England whom J love as dearly 
as my own people. I had my legal education there. 1 havc^ there¬ 
fore, nothing but good wishes for your country and Great Britain. 
You mU, thereforep accept my word that my present proposal, that 
the British should unreservedly and without reference to the wishes 
of the people of India immediately withdraw their rule, is prompted 
by the friendliest intentions. 1 would like to turn into goodwill the 
ill will which, whatever may be said to the contrary, exists in India 
tow^ards Great Britain, and thus enable the miUions of India to play 
their part in the present war, 

*'My personal position is clear. 1 hate all war. If, theTcfore, I 
could persuade my countiy^cn, they would make a most effective 
and decisive contribution in favour of an honourable peace. But I 
know that all of us have not a lining faith in non-violence. Under 
foreign rule, however, we can make no effective contribution of 
any kind in this war, except as helots. 

“The policy of the Indian National Congress, largely guided by 
me, has been one of nou-embarrassment to Britain, consistently with 
the honourable working of the Congress* admittedly the largest poli¬ 
tical organisation of the longest standing in India. ITic British policy 
as exposed by the Grippe mission and rejected by almost all parties 
has opened our eyes and has driven me to the proposal 1 have 
made. 1 hold that the full acceptance of my proposd and that alone 
can put the allied cause on an unassaibblc basis, f venture to think 
that the allied dcclaratiou that the allies are fighting to make the 
world safe for freedom of the mdividual and for democracy sounds 
hollow^ so long as India and* for that matter, Africa, arc exploited 
by Great Britain, and America has tlie Negro problem in her own 
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home. But m order to avoid all complications^ in my proposal I 
have confirmed myself to India, If India becomes free the rest must 
follow^ if it docs not happen simultaneously. 

"In order to make my propo^I foolproof I have suggested tlialj 
if the aUie$ liiink it necessary^ they may keep their troops^ at iheLr 
ovm cTEpcnsCj in India* not for keeping internal order but for pre- 
vendng Japanese aggre^ion and defending China^ So far as India 
is concerned, she must become free even as America and Great 
Britain ate* The allied troops will remain in India during the war 
under treaty with the Free India Govern meni that may be formed 
by the people of India without any outside interference, direct or 
indirect* 

^‘It is on behalf of this proposal that I write this to enlist your 
active sympathy* 

“1 hope that it will commend itself to you, 

Louis Fischer is carrying this letter to you. 

*"If there is any obscurity in my iciter, you have but to send me 
word and 1 shall try to clear it. 

“I hope finally that you will not resent this letter as an intru¬ 
sion but take it as an approach from a friend and a well-wisher of 
the allies,” 

“My proposal for the withdrawal of the British power,” he wrote 
on June 32 , “involves two actions* One is to deal with the present 
emergency, and the other to secure freedom from Britisli supremacy* 
The second admits of delay* There is a lot of confusion about its 
implications. I am trying to the best of my ability^ to deal witJi the 
questions as they arise from time to time*” He added: 

"The first admits of no delay and demands specific action irre¬ 
spective of the proposal for British witlidraw'aL This is in couuec- 
tion with { 1 ) the behaviour of troops, ( 2 ) the impending salt famine, 
{ 3 ] control of food grains, ( 4 ) evacuation for the sake of the mill- 
lary* ( 5 ) dl$criminadon between Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 
Anglo-Burmans on the one hand and Indians on the other. 

“On the first item^ the people have die law and public opinion 
wholly on their side. The government machinery is always slow' to 
move, more so now, when it is prc-mortgagcd for military prepa¬ 
ration. People must everywhere learn to defend themselves against 
misbehaving individuals, no matter who they arc* The quesdon of 
non-violence and violence docs not arise. No doubt the non-violent 
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way is always the Ix^t, hut where that does not come naturally 
the violent way is tx>th necessary and bonoxtrable. Inaction here is 
rank cowardice and unmanly. This must be shunned at all cost. 
Pandit Nehru told me that, at the stations in the north, platform 
hawkers have banded themsclv^^ for sclf-defcuccj so the troops arc 
careful at those stations. 

‘*As to salt faiumefc the law is not quite on the people's side, but 
right is whoUy on their side* I am hoping that the Government will 
put the widest cons true don on the clause referring to salt in the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact and allow' people to manu&ctuie salt, wherever 
they can. And I would adrise them to manufacture salt even at the 
risk of prosecution. Necessity knows no law. A starving mELn will 
help himself to food wherever he finds it. Vishwamitra did so, 
“Number three is dilRcult to deal with. But the $ame rule applies 
as to the second. Food cannot be manufactured as easily as salt« It 
is up to the merchants to band iltemselves to do what they can and 
force the hands of Government to do the right thing by suggesting 
wise rules for the supply of food to the poor people at fi^d prices. 
If this is not done in dme looting sliops is sure to be a daily event* 
**As to fouTj 1 have no doubt that the authorides may not ask 
people to vacate except where they arc ready to offer equivalent 
land and buildings and cart the people and their belongings to the 
places prepared for them and pay them a living wage dll they find 
suitable occupation, The people, if they have nowhere to move to* 
should simply refuse to vacate and suffer the consequences* 

“As to the fifth, the people should refuse to submit to discrimi¬ 
nation and it w^ill break down. Most of these difficulties take place 
bccau^ we have culdvated the habit of submitting to them. In 
the w'ords of Lord Willi ngdon, we must learn resolutely to say %o", 
w^hen that is the real answer possible, and take the consequence 
^TTou do not hear the radio messages/" wrote a correspondent. 
“They interpret your writings as if your leanings w'cre in favour of 
the Ajtis powers and you had now veered round to Subhas Babu's 
views about receiving outside help to overthrow the Bridsh rule. 
I would like you to clear your poddon in this matter,” 

Gandhi replied: “I have no desire whatsoever to w*oo any power 
to help India in her endeavour to free herself from the foreign yoke, 
I have no drare to exchange the British for any other rule. Better 
the enemy I know^ than the one I do not* 1 have never attached 
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the slightest importance or weight to the Wendly professions of the 
Axis powers- If they cximc to India they will come not as delivcnees 
but as sharers in the spoil. Tlserc can^ therefore, be no question of 
my approval of Subhas Babu's policy. The old difference of opinion 
between us persists. This docs not mean that I doubt his sacrifice 
or his patriotism. But my appreciation of his patriotism and sacri¬ 
fice cannot blind me to the fact that he is misgiuded and that his 
w^ay can never lead to India's deliverance. If 1 am impatient of the 
British yoke, I am so because Indians sullcnnc$3 and suppressed 
delight of the man in the street over British reverses arc dangerous 
symptoms which may lead to the success of Japanese designs upon 
India, if they are not dealt w^ith in the proper manner; whereas 
India finding herself in possession of complete freedom will never 
want the Japanese to enter India. Indians suLIcnncss and discontent 
will be changed as if by magic into joyful and hearty co-operation 
with the allies in consolidating and preserving her liberty from any 
and every evil design.” 

In Harijofi dated July 5 ^ Gandhi explained as to why he was not 
against retention of troops in India: 

“I have to pay a heavy price for having drawn up an entrancing 
picture of a free India \vithout a single Bridah soldier. Friends are 
confounded now to discover that my proposal admits of the pres^ 
cncc of British and even American troops under any circumstance 
at all. In vain, do I argue that the allied troops^ if they remainj 
will do so not to exercise authority over the peoplCj or at Indians 
expense, but they will remain under treaty with the Government 
of free India at the United Nations’ expense for the sole purpose of 
repeliing Japanese attack and helping China. 

^'It has been pointed out that not to consent to the allied troof^ 
remaining in India during the period of the war is to hand over 
India and China to Japan, and to ensure the defeat of the allied 
powers. This could never have been contemplated by me. The only 
answer, therefore^ to give was to suffer the presence of the troops, 
but under circumstance the reverse of the existing. They will re- 
main under permission of free Indiaj and not at all in the role of 
masters but of friends. 

proposal presupposes shedding of all fear and distrusts If 
wc have conhdence in ourselves, we need neither fear nor siixpcct 
the presence of allied troops. 
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“May I suggest also that it is altogether premature and wrong to 
pore over the v?cak«t points of a very' difficult project which may 
not be accepted even with the troops rtmaining in India. It w ill be 
most assuredly an event of the century and may be a turning-point 
in the war, if Britain can honestly perform the act of renouncing 
India with all that the renunciation would mean. The virtue and 
the value of the renunciation^ in my opinion, wall not be aficctcd 
in the least, because the allied troops will be gperating in India 
witli the sole object of preventing Japanese attack. After all, India 
h as much intet^ted as the allies in warding off the attack, and 
yet under my proposal India will not have to pay a single pic over 
the expenses of the troops. 

“As 1 have already staled in ilie previous issue of the 

British acceptance of my proposal may itself lead to a most honour¬ 
able peace and hence automatic with^awal of the troops. 1 wouM, 
therefore, ask the doublers to concentrate thdr attention upon the 
grandeur of the proposed renunciation and help to the utmost of 
their pxjwer the ffuition of the great acL Let them not dread the 
presence of the troops in India for the purpose indicated, but re¬ 
gard it 33 an ine^dtablc part of the proposal so as to make it not 
only justifiable but foolproof. So far as I can see, free India will 
run no risk by their presence. Her freedom will certainly suffer no 
diminution tliereby. 

“The implications of my proposal are: (t) India becomes free of 
all financial obligation to Britain; ( 2 ) The annual drain to Great 
Britain stops automatically; ( 3 ) All taxation ceases except what the 
replacing government impiosc?! or retains; ( 4 ) The dead weight of 
an all-powerful authority keeping under subjection the tallest in the 
land is lifted nt once; ( 5 ) In short, India begins a new chapter in 
her national life, as I shall hopCp to affect the fortunes of the war 
wTth non-violence as her predominant sanction. This non-violence 
no longer will take the shape of non-co-operacion and the like- It 
wiU express itself in her ambassadors going to the Axis powders, not 
to beg for peace but to show them the futility of w^ar of achieving 
an honourable end. This can only be donC| if and when Britain 
sheds the gains of perhaps the most organized and successful vio¬ 
lence the world has seen. 

“All this may not come to pass- I do not mind. It is worth fight¬ 
ing for, it is worth staking all that the nation 
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Tlie Working Committ« met at Wardba on July 6 with Gandhi 
in attendance. Its resolutian was published on July 14: 

"*Thc events happening from day to day, and the cjqxiricncc that 
the people of India arc pas^g iltrough^ confirm the opinion of 
Congressmen that British rule in India must end immediately, not 
merely because foreign domination, even at its best, is an evil in 
itself and a continuing injury to the subject people, but because 
India in bondage can play no effeedve part in defending herself 
and affecting the fortunes of the war that is desolating humanity. 
The freedom of India is thus necessary not only in the interest of 
Indiap but also for the safety of the world and for the ending of 
Nazism, fascism, militarism and other forms of imperialism, and the 
aggression of one nation over another. 

^*Ever since the outbreak of the World Wax, the Congress has 
studiedly pursued a policy of non-embartassmcnt. Even at the risk 
of making its satyagmha ineffective, it deliberately gave it a sym¬ 
bolic character in the hope that this policy of non-embarrasment, 
carried to its Ippcal extreme, would be duly appreciated, and that 
real power would be tramferred to popular representatives, so as 
to enable the nation to make its fullest contribution towards the 
realization of human freedom throughout tlie world, which is in 
danger of being crushed. Ii had also hoped that negatively nothing 
would be done which was calculated to tighten Britain's strangle¬ 
hold on India. 

^'Thcae hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces. ITic abortive 
Cripps proposals showed in the clearest possible manner that there 
was no change in the British Government's attitude towards India, 
and that the British hold on India was in no way to be relaxed. In 
the negotiadons with Sir Stafford Cripps, Congress representadves 
tried their best to achieve a minimum, consistent with the national 
demand, but to no avail. This frustration lias resulted in a rapid 
and widespread increase of ill will against Britain and a growing 
sadsfaction at the success of Japanese arms* The Cbngrcss Working 
Committee view this development with grave apprehension 1 as this 
unless checked, will inevitably lead to a passive acceptance of ag¬ 
gression h The committee hold that all aggression must be resisted, 
for any submission to it must mean the degradadon of the Indian 
people and the condnuation of their subjecdon^ The Congri^ is 
anxious to avoid the experience of Malaya, Singapore and Burma 
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and desires to build up resistance to any aggression on^ or any inva¬ 
sion of^ India by the Japanese or any foreign power. The Congress 
would change the present ill will agaln^ Britain into goodwillj and 
make India a willing partner in a joint enterprise securing freedom 
for the nations and peoples of the world and in the trials and tri¬ 
bulations which accompany it* This is only possible, if India feels 
die glow of freedom. 

**The Congress representatives have tried their utmost to bring 
about a solution of the communal tangle* But this has been made 
impossible by the presence of the foreign power whose long record 
has been to pursue relentlessly the policy of divide and rule. Only 
after the ending of foreign domination and mterventiou can the 
present unreality give place to reality^ and dm people of Indiaj be- 
iotiging to all groups and parties* face Indians problems and solve 
them on a mutually agreed basis. But the present political parties, 
formed chiefly with a view to attract the attention of and iaJluericc 
the British power, will then probably cease to fhnclion. For the first 
time in India's history, the reallKation will come home that the 
princes, jagirdars^ aamindars and propertied and monied classes, 
derive their wealth and property ftom the workers in ihc fields, 
factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially powder and authority 
must belong. On the withdrawal of British rule from India, respon-^ 
able men and women of tlie country will come together to form a 
provisional government, representative of all important sections of 
the people of India, which will later evolve a scheme by which a 
constituent assembly can be convened, in order to prepare a consti^ 
lution for the Government of India acceptable to all sections of die 
people* Representatives of free India and representatives of Great 
Britain will confer together for the adjustment of future relations 
and the coKipcration of the two countries as aUieSj in the common 
task of meeting aggression, It b the earnest desire of the Congress to 
enable India to resist aggre^ion effectively with the people's united 
will and strength behind it* 

“In making ihc proposal for the withdrawal of British rule from 
India, the Congress has no dc$ire whatsoever to embarrass Great 
Britain or tlie allied powers in their prosecution of the war, or in 
anyway to encourage aggression on India, or increase the pressure 
on China by the Japanese or any other power associated with the 
Axb group. Nor does the Congress intend to jeopardize the defentive 
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capacity of the allied powers. The Congress is, therefore^ agreeable 
to tlie stationing of the armed forces of the allies in India^ should 
tlicy so dcsirCj in order to ward off and resist the Japanese or other 
aggression and to protect and Kelp China. 

*‘The proposal of withdrawal of the British power from India was 
ne\Tr intended to mean the physical withdrawal of all Britishers 
from India, and certainly not of those who would make India their 
home and live tlicre as cilizens and as equals with tlte others. If 
such a withdrawal takes place vvith goodwill^ it would result in 
the establishing of a stable provisional government in India^ and 
co-operation between this Government and the United Nations in 
resisting aggression and helping China. 

“The Congress realizes that there may be risks involved in such 
a course. Such risks^ however, have to be Jaced by any country in 
order to achieve freedom^ and, more especially at the present criti¬ 
cal juncture^ in order to save the country and the larger cause of 
freedom tltc world over from far greater risks and perils. 

■‘^And while, therefore, the Congress is impatient to achieve the 
national purpose, it wLsho to take no hasty step and would like to 
avoid, in so far as is possible, any course of action that might em¬ 
barrass the United Nations. The Congress would be pleased with 
tlie British power to accept the very reasonable and just proposal 
herein made, not only in the inter<^t of India ^ but also that of 
Britain and of the cause of freedom to which the United Nations 
proclaim their adherence p 

'"Should, howevin, this appeal fail, the Congress can't view with¬ 
out the gravest apprehension the continuation of the present state 
of affairs, involving a progressive deterioration in die situation and 
the weakening of Indians will and power to resist aggression. The 
Congress will then be reluctantly compelled to utilize all the non¬ 
violent strength it might have gathered since 1920, when it adopted 
non-violence as part of its policy for tlie vindication of the pohtical 
rights and liberty. Such a widespread struggle would incvntably be 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. As the issues raised arc 
of the most vital and of fat-reaching importance to the people of 
India, as well as to the people of the United Nations, the Working 
Committee refer them to the AlMndia Congress Committee for the 
final decision. For the purpose, iJie A.-LC.C. w'lll meet in Bombay 
on August 7, 
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Soon after the nicetiDg of the Working Comitutiee on July t4i 
Gandhi met various representatives of the press—tlic Indian and 
foreign—and gave tlicm a joint interview* He made it clear tliat 
the Working Committee had worked on hia own draft, and there 
had been a lot of give and take* He added: “Of course, if the reso¬ 
lution had not met with my approval, it would not have been 
passed. Whether it wholly meets with my approval or not, is a diffi¬ 
cult question to answer* It is not humanly possible for a group of 
people to agree on every sentence and every word. Tliere always 
Is room for accommodation-” 

“Is it possible,” asked a representative of the Associated Press of 
America, "for you to tell us the things that you might do after the 
AlKIndia Congress Committee meets and adopts the Working Com¬ 
mittee rcsolutioo 

"Is not that question a Little prematureasked Gandhi. Sup¬ 
posing the All-India Congress Committee vetoes the resolution, 
the whole thing wears a different aspect. But you may know that it 
will be a mass movement of a strictly non-violctit character, and 
then you can dll in the details. It will include all that a mas^ move- 
menl can include.” 

“Will you court imprisonment?" 

"I am not going to court imprisoument* T]ie struggle does not 
involve courting imprisonment. It is too soft a thing* Wc had, no 
doubt, made it a business to court imprisonment up to now, but 
there will be no such thing this time. My intention is to make ibc 
thing as short and swift as possible.” 

“Will you resort to fasting, if sent to jail?” 

"It is not my desire this time, as I have said, to court imprison¬ 
ment. But if 1 am dragged into jail, it is difficult to say w^hat I may 
do. Bui I can fait, as 1 have fasted before now, though I should try 
to avoid such an extreme step, so far as possible.” 

“Do you hope that the negotiations may be opened by tire British 
Government?" 

"They may, hut witii whom they will do it, I do not know. For, 
it is not a question of placating one party or other* For, it is the 
unconditional withdrawal of the BriUsh power, without reference 
to the wishes of any part>v that is our demand* The demand is 
based on its justice* Of course, it is po^ibie that the British may ne¬ 
gotiate a witlidraw*Tl. If they do, it will be a feather in their cap. 
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Then, it will cease to be a case for withdrawal. If the British see, 
however late^ the wisdom of recognizing the mdcpendence of India, 
without reference to various parties* all things arc possible. But the 
point I want to sitbs here is this that there is no room left for 
negotiations in the proposal for withdrawal. Either they recognize 
independence, or they don't* After that recognition^, many things 
can folioFor* by that single act, the British repr^entatives will 
have altered the face of the whole landscape and revived the hope 
of the people which has been frustrated times without number. 
Therefore* whenever that great act is performed on behalf of the 
British people* it will be a reddetter day in the history of India and 
the world. And as I have said* it can materially affect tlie fortunes 
of war/* 

*"But after the recognition of free IndJa^does it start to function 
at once?” 

*‘Yes, from the very next moment. For* mdcpendence will be not 
on paper* but in action. Your next legitimate question would be, 
*How will free India function?' And because tltere was that knot* 
1 said, * Leave India to God or anarchy/ But in practice what will 
happen is this: if the withdrawal takes place in perfect goodwill, 
the change will be cRcctcd without the slightest disturbance* People 
would have to come to their own without disturbance* The wise 
people from among the responsible sections will come together 
and will evolve a provisional government* Then* there will be no 
anarclty* no iDtcrruptiDn* and a crowning glory/^ 

“Can you vbualizc the composition of provisional government?” 

“I do not need to do so. But I am clear that it tvill not be a 
party government. AU parties, including the Congress, will auto¬ 
matically dissolve* They may function later* and, when they do. 
they may function eomplcmcnUiry to one another* each looking 
to the other in order to grow* Then, as I have said* all unreality 
disappears like mist before the morning sun—we don't know how, 
though we witness the phenomenon every day.” 

"'But*” asked an Indian coraespondoit* “looking to all their past 
record* will the British have the sense to come to terms?*’ 

“Why not? They are human beings and I have never discounted 
the possibility of human nature^s upward growth, and no other 
nation had ever had to face a freedom movement based* not prin¬ 
cipally* but wholly on non-violence.” 
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“But there is an apparent contradjetion in your resolution. The 
fim paragraphs recount the fact that there is no intention on the 
part of the British to part with power, then suddenly you postulate 
such a desire on their part.” 

“There b nothing inconsistent. The facts are narrated in order 
to justify the suddenness of the demand for withdrawaU The other 
paragraplis refer to possibilities. Many things may happen and they 
may be altogether creditable to the Britbh.” 

“But may not your movement hamper the efforts of the allies in 
China?” 

“No, since the movement is intended to ma^e a common cause 
with the allies, it should not hamper the allied effort,” 

"But if there is no withdrawal, then the disturbances arc bound 
to happen ?" • 

"You see, il] will is already there. It will grow apace. Immedi¬ 
ately the movement is started, ill will may be changed into good¬ 
will if the British people respond. But even if they don’t respond, 
when people make an effort to free themselves from a foreign yoke, 
ill wiU needs no other opening. It takes a healthy turn instead of 
the bad turn that it has today.” 

"But, only last week, Mr, Amcry reminded us that nothing is 
going to be done?" 

“I am very much afraid that we shall have the misfortune to 
listen to a repetition of that language in stronger terms, if possible. 
But it cannot change the will of a group of people who are deter¬ 
mined to go their way,” 

“You desire to liave India's freedom in order to help the allies. 
Will free India carry out total mobilization and adopt methods of 
total w'or?" asked Mr. Eldgar Snow. 

"That question," said Gandhi, “b legitimate, but it is beyond me, 

I can only say free India will make common cause with tl»c allies. 1 
cannot say that free India will take part in militarism, or rhnAey 
to go the non-violcni way. But I can say without hesitation that if 
1 can turn India to non-violence, I will certainly do so. If I suc¬ 
ceed in converting forty crores of people to non-violence, it will be 
a tremendous thing, a wonderful transformation.” 

"But won't you oppose a militarist effort by civil dbobedience?" 

"I have no such desire," replied Gandhi. "I cannot oppose free 
India's will with civil disobedience, it would be wrong," 
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The correspoadcnt of Daily Expnss^ Mr, Young, said he would be 
content with a couple oF minutes’ interview^ aud Gandhi acceded 
to hk request. 

“Would you say that your movement wiU malte it more difficult 
or less difficult for us to keep the Japanese out of India?" 

“Our movement will make it more difficult for the Japanese lo 
come m, BiJtj of course, if tlicFc is no co-operation from Britain 
and the allies, I cannot say/’ 

“But,** pleaded Mr. Young, **ihink of the war as a whole, Oo 
you think that your new movement will help the allied nations to* 
wards victory* which you have said you also desire?"* 

“Yes, if my submission is accepted/* 

“What do you mean by your submission?—that Briciun should 
offer non-violent battle?" i 

“No, no. My submission that British rule in India should end. 
If that is accepted, victory for the allied powers is assured. India 
will then become an independent power, and thus a real ally, while 
now she is only a slave. The result of my movementj if it is sym¬ 
pathetically responded to, is bound to be speedy victory. But if it 
is misunderstood by the British, and they take up the attitude that 
they would like to crush it, then they would be responsible for the 
result, not I/* 

Mr. Ymmg then made an appeal to Gandhi*s sentiment and said: 
“Mr. Gandhi, you have been in Tondon yourself Have you no com¬ 
ment to make on the heavy bombings which the Britbh people have 
sustained?" 

"Oh, yes. I know every nook and comer of XxJudon wheix I lived 
for three years, so many years ago, and somewhat of Oirfbrd and 
of Cambridge and Manchester too ; but it is London I specially feel 
for. 1 used to read In the Inner Temple Library', and would ofren 
attend Dr. Parker’s sermons in the Temple Church. My heart goes 
out to the people, and when I heard that the Temple Church was 
bombed, I bled. And the bombing of the liVcstminster Abbey and 
otlier ancient edifices affected me deeply/’ 

“Then, don't you think,” asked Mr. Young, “it would be wiser to 
postpone your movement until we have settled with the Germans 
and the Japanese?’*' 

“No/* said Gandhi, “because I know you will not setde with the 
Germans without us. If we were free, we could give you cent per 
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cent co-operarioii in our own manner^ It ta curioua that such a 
simple thing is not understood* Great Britain has today no contri¬ 
bution front a'free India. Tomorrow^ as soon as India is she 
gains moral strength and a powerful ally in a free nation—power* 
ful^ morally. This raises England's power to the nth degree. Tliis is 
surely self-proved.^" 

Three press correspondertts stayed after the Working Committee 
meeting in order to have a letsurtly intci^'icw with Gandhi. They 
had already been present at the general press intervicwi but they 
thought thdr countries would be specially interested in certain ques¬ 
tions, and they tried to represent the mind of the average man in 
their respective countries. Mr. Steele represented Ckkagi^ Dmlyt 
Mr, Stuart Emeny, Jfiws C/irmifU and Mr* Richard Jen, die Centra] 
News Agency of China, * 

Mr. Emcny asked: “Could you give me an idea of the plans of 
your movement ? Would it include the hjcach of salt laWj calling 
out Government servants and labour?” 

Gandhi said: “As 1 said yesterdayp the programme covers every 
activity of a strictly non-violent character included in a mass move- 
n^nt. Therefore, undoubtedly^ the things you have mentioned arc 
included. But it is not my intention to undertake at once any over¬ 
whelming programme. 1 want to watch and see, because whatever 
may be said to the contrary, even in conducting the movement I 
want to guard against a sudden outburst of anarchy or a state of 
things which may be calculated to invite Japanese aggression. I be¬ 
lieve that Indians demand is fundamentaL It is indispensable for 
her national ejibtence, as 1 conceive it to be. Therefore, 1 shall take 
every precaution I can to handle tlie movement gently, but I would 
not hesitate to go to the c^tremest limit, if I find that no impres¬ 
sion is produced on the British Government or the allied powers* I 
hold it ta be legitimate to make the alUed powers responsible for 
all that may happen in Indiap because it is open to them in the in¬ 
terests of die common cause to prevent the happening of anything 
that might disturb the even course of the war. 1 think I have suffi¬ 
ciently answered your very pertinent question, I am unable to give 
you a more detailed answer, not because I want to suppress or shirk 
itj but 1 am not ready with a planned programme as yet." 

**Will it be your biggest movement?’^ 

^^Yes, my biggest movement.^^ 
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**But if there h no response, what time-limit w^ould you set be¬ 
fore launching your campaign?" 

‘"Assuming that the A.-IX*C. confirms the resolution, there will 
be some time, but not very long, taken. As far as I csiu see just 
now, it may be a week or two/* 

"But will you give time?'* 

“Of course/^ said Gandhi, "“"as 1 have always done before launch¬ 
ing on every struggle/^ 

**If tlie Viceroy asks you to go to New Delhi, will you accept his 
invitation 

"Oh, yes* And, thcUi you forget that the Viceroy and I have be¬ 
come personal friends, if a public man and a Viceroy may be so 
called*" 

“Will your campaign collapse, if the Government sent you and 
thousands of your followers to jail?” 

"I hope not/* said Gandhi laughing heartily. "On the contrary, 
it should gain strength if it Itas any \itality*" 

Now Mr* Emeny pleaded» "Widi the enemy at the gaics^ what is 
your objection to calling a truce?" 

“Thb struggle has been conceived,*" asserted Gandhi, “in order 
to avert a catastrophe* At the critical moment, an un-fi'ee India is 
likely to become a hindrance rather than a help. Ihc Congress re¬ 
solution ilself hints at the possibility of a large number of Indians 
going over to the Japanese ^idc—if they effected a landing on the 
Indian shores—as wc now know happened in Burma, Malaya and, 
for aught 1 know, in Singapore too. I am of the opinion that this 
might have been prevented at least so far as Burma is concerned, 
if she had been made independent. But it was not done. We know 
the result. We are determined, so far as it 1$ humanly possible, to 
secure our independence, so that no Indian worth the name would 
then think of going over to the Japanese side* It would then, be¬ 
come as much India's iutcrcii, as the allies* interest, to resist die 
Japanese aggression with all her might." 

“But with lime so short, don't you think you have a moral duty 
to stand fac^ide the Russians and the Chinese?"* 

Gandhi rcioncd; "Don't you sec if it was a purely personal 
question* what you say would have been perfectly possible. But 
even with the combined infiuence of every member of the Congress 
Working Committee, it would have been impossible to enthuse 
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the masses in favour of the allied cause, which they don’t understand, 
cannot understand.” 

“But/" emphasized Mr, Emeny, “I have the feeling myself that 
you Could, if you would, with your tremendous authority' with the 
masses, do anything. They arc sure to listen to you.” 

Gandhi said: “You credit me with an influent^ which I wish I 
had, but I assure you 1 do not possess. And, in proof of this, 1 shall 
give you two solid facts. If I had that influence, you win agree that 
we would already have won our independence without causing any 
trouble to anybody. But as you know, I have no influence, nor has 
the Working Committee, witli the Muslim League and the princes. 
That h one solid fact, llien:, there is another thing. During the last 
war» as you perhaps know^ I had thrown myself heart and soul into 
It. 1 had become a voluntary recruiting agent for the British. And 
1 began my agency in the district in which 1 had just been leading 
a campaign for agricultural relief ^ith fair success, t should have 
made great headway there. But I tell you I did not do so. 1 used to 
walk miles in the hot burning sun in order to collect the recruits 
and to make an impression on the people about the urgency of it» 
But I could not. You will see^ therefore, that my influence, great as 
it may appear to the outriders, is strictly limited. I may have con¬ 
siderable influence to conduct a campaign for redress of popular 
grievances because people are ready and need a helper. But 1 have 
no influence to direct pcoplc^s energy in a channel in which they 
have no interest*” 

‘*Thcn, what part of the people, you think, wifl believe in your 
movement?” asked Mr. Steele* 

*T wish 1 could tell you definitely* It is all problematical. I simply 
trade on the absolute purity of the cause and the equal purity of 
the means which arc non-violent*” 

”Arc you not apprehensive, that the Working Committce^s reso¬ 
lution will antagonize American opinion?** 

**Or course, it may* But 1 have never embarked upon any cam¬ 
paign in the belief that I would have world sympathy at my back. 
On the contrary, the oddi, almost in every case, have been against 
me. In the very first satyagraha struggle which started in South 
Africa, every outward clement was hostile to me» I had stated then, 
though I had no experience of the working of satyagralta that I 
have noWj that a handful though we were in the midst of 
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who had no sympathy for us, we h^d to rely upon our own inner 
stmigth and the absolute justice of our cause* And that sustained 
m through the long^lrawn-omt agony lasting eight years. I do not 
know why I should lose the sympathy of the American people, m* 
the Britisli people, for that matter. And why should they 6ght shy 
of a just demand for absolute freedum?’* 

*'Speaking as an American,” said Mr. Steele, can say that die 
reaction of many Americans would be that a movement for free¬ 
dom may be unwise at this moment, for it would lead to complica^ 
tiom in India which may be prejudicial to the efFicient prosecution 
of the war.” 

“This belief is bom of ignorance,” observed Gandhi. ‘*What 
possible internal complication can take place if the British Govern* 
ment declare today that India is absolutely independent? It would 
be, in my opinion, the least risk the allies could take on behalf of 
the war effort- I am open to conWction* If anybody could couvmcc 
me that in the midst of w*ar^ the British Govemment cannot de¬ 
clare India free without jeopardizing the war effort, I should like 
to hear the argument. I have not as yet heard any cogent one.” 

“If you were convinced, would you call off the campaign?” 

“Of course. My complaint is that all these good cridcs talk at 
me, swear at me, but never ccmdesccnd to talk to me*” 

Tlie Chinese correspondent now took his turn: ”You have impli¬ 
cit faith in non*violence* But we have seen that armed resistance 
alone can succeed against the Japanese.” 

"China ne%er tried any oqraiment in non-violence,” Gandhi 
retorted. "That the Qiincse remained passive for some time is no 
proof that it was a non-violcm attitude. For the first time in history 
non-^dolencc Instead of being confined to individuals, religious en- 
tliusiasis and mysdes, has been brought down to the political field 
and has been experimented on by vast masses of mankind. Just 
imagine, that instead of a Few Indians or even a militon or so, all 
four hundred million Indians were nou-violimt, would Japan make 
any headway in India, unless they were intent upon exterminating 
all the four hundred million?” 

“If India were made of four hundred miliion Gandhis,” inter¬ 
rupted Mr. Steele. 

"Here we come to brass tacks,” he said- *'That means India 
h not sufikientfy non-violent. If we had been, there would have 
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been no pardesp and there would be no Japanese attacks I know 
non-violence is limited in both numbers and quality| but deficient 
as it is in both these respects^ it has made a great imprcssiDn and 
infused life into the people which was absent before. The awaken*- 
ing that showed itself on April 6^ 1919, was a matter of surprise 
to every Indian, I cannot today account for the response we tlicn 
had from cvery^ nook and comer of the countryp where no pubUc 
worker had ever been, Wc had not then gone among the masses, we 
did not know wc could go and speak to them." 

**What can free India do for China asked Mr, Jen, 

*Tf India were to listen to me, she would give non-violent help to 
China. But I know that will not be. Free India would want to be 
militarists She will, then, get aU the materials and men she needs, 
although it appears that China with her vast population wBl not 
need men. Today unfrcc India can't send a single person to China. 
1 go further—^frcc India can even plead with Japan, and Japan wilt 
have to listen.^* 

'"Can you give me an idea who would take the lead in forming 
a provisional government—you, Congress, or the Muslim League?" 

"The Muslim League certainly can; the Congress can. If every¬ 
thing went right, it would be a combined leadership. No one party 
would take the lead,** 

""Would it be widiln the present constitutional structure?" asked 
the correspondents. 

"The constituUnn will be deadp" he slated. ’"The Government 
of India Act of 1935 is dead. The LC,S, would have to go and 
it might be anarchy, but iherc need l>c no anarchy, if the British 
withdraw with goodwill. Free India Government would set up a con¬ 
stitution suited to Indian geniusp c^^olved without dictation from 
outside. But whether India would be cut up into autonomous prov¬ 
inces or nor, I don't know. The permanent struciurc may take time 
—all the time the war may require. But the provisional government 
may continue to function. It may be somewhat after the pattern 
of the present govern men t, but with great modifications. The two 
communities will work certainly in hearty combination. It would 
be a combinadon not super!mpo^, but brought about by internal 
effort. The dictaiing factor will not be an outside one, but wisdom. 
And, I believe, there will be abundant wisdom among us.** 

""Would the Viceroy cease to exist as such?” 
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"Wc shall be fricjicis even then^ but on a par, and 1 have no 
doubt tliat Lord Linlithgow will welcome tlie day when he will be 
one of die people-” 

"'Why connot all this be done today, without the BriUsh with¬ 
drawal?'* asked Mr. Emeny returning to the charge, 

**Thc answer is simple. Why can^t a prisoner do a thing which 
a free man can do? You may not have been behind the prison ban, 
but 1 Jiavc been and I know. Imprisonment means civil death| and 
I suggest to you that the whole of India is civilly dc^d. The very 
breath is controlled by British power. Then, there is another ex* 
pericncc tluit you lack. You have not been a member of a nation 
[hat has been under subjection for several centuries. Our habit ha^ 
been that w'e can never be &ec^ You know the case of Subhoj Bo:^, 
a man of great self-sacrificep who might h^ve had a distinguidied 
career in the Indian Civil Service, but who is now an exile because 
he cannot p<Kibly tolerate thk helpless condition and feels that 
he must seek die help of Germany and Japan.” 

"'You have said there is no more room for ncgotiatioTi. Docs it 
mean that you w'onld ignore a conciliatory gesture, if it was made?" 
was the final question put on behalf of alt the three^ 

“So far as we are concerned, wc have dosed our hearts. As we 
have said in our resolution, all hopes have been dashed to pieces. 
The burden is shifted. But it is open to America, Britain, China 
and even Russia to plead for India which is pining for freedom. 
And if an acceptable proposal is made, it wrould certainly be open 
to the Congress or any other party to entertain and accept it. It 
would be churlish on our part if we said, *Wc don’t want to talk 
to anybody and wc will by our ovm strong hearts expel tlie British/ 
Then, the Congress committee ^voti't be meeting; there would be 
no resolutions ; and I sltould not be seeing press representatives."’ 

"*What is die difference between Nero and yourself?” a corres¬ 
pondent asked. "Nero was fiddling when Rome was burning. Will 
you be also fiddling in Sevagram after you have ignited die fire 
which you will not be able to queuth?"* Gandhi replied: 

"The difference will be known if match, if 1 have ever to light it, 
docs not prove a ^damp squib*. Instead of fiddling in Sevagntm you 
may expect to find me perishing m the Dames of my own starting 
if i cannot regulate or restrain them. But 1 have a grouse against 
you. Why should you shove all the blame on to me for all that 
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may happen by reason of my taking action for the discharge of an 
overdue debt and that, too, just when the discharge has become 
the necessary condition of my life? 

*'In their schools the rulers teach us to sing 'Britons never shall 
be slaves.’ How can the refrain enthuse llieir slaves? The British arc 
pouring blood like water and squandering gold like dust, in order 
to prcsciv'c their liberty. Or, is it tlicir right to enslave India and 
Africa? Why should Indians do less to free tliemsclves from bond¬ 
age? It is misuse of language to liken to the action of Nero that of 
a man who, in order to escape living death, lights Ids own funeral 
pyre to end the agony.” 

In reply to several pungent critics, Gandhi wrote: 

“The critics who impute motives to the Working Committee or 
to me harm the cause they profess to scr%'c. The members of the 
Working Committee arc all seasoned servants of the nation with full 
sense of their responsibility. It is no use damning me as a dictator 
like Hitler. He does not argue w'ith his co-workers, if he may be 
said to have any. He merely issues orders w'hich can only he dis¬ 
obeyed on pain, of death or worse, I argue with my friends for days. 
I argued at the last meeting for eight days. The members agreed 
when their reason was satisfied. My sanction with my friends, as well 
as self-styled enemies, has ever been reason and love. It is a trav¬ 
esty of truth, tliercforc, to compare me with Hitler or to call me 
dictator in any current sense of the term. 

"It is an equal travesty of truth to abuse the Congress by calling 
it a Hindu or a communal organisation. It is national in the full¬ 
est sense of the term. It is a purely political organization. It is mis¬ 
chievous and misleading to discredit this organization in America 
and Great Britain aa a communal or pro-,'Vxis or a purely Hindu 
organization. If it was a pro-Axis organization, it has courage and 
influence enough to make a public declaration to that cflcct in dis¬ 
regard of the consequences tliat might overtake it. 

“it is not, and has never been, a secret or a violent organization. 
If it had been either, it would have been suppressed long ago. So 
much about some manifest misneprescntatioiB. 

"Now about suppression of relevant Congress position. Nobody 
has contended that the demand for withdrawal of British power is 
not an iDhcreni right of the nation, irrespective of die demand to 
die contrary by those who by centuries of liabit have lost the sense 
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of freedom. It is said that it is wrong not intrinsically, but because 
of the Congress declaration of non-embarrassmeot to ask for such 
withdrawal at this moment. 

“Critics com'cmently omit to tnention the fact that in order to 
prove its bona hdes and to prevent the Japanese attack, the Con* 
gross has agreed that, in spite of the withdrawal of the British, the 
allied troops should remain in India, naturally under a treaty with 
the free government to be. So long as that government, provisional 
or otherwise, has not come into being, there will be no authority 
10 check their operations save their honour. For by declaring India 
free, they will have absolved themselves from consulting anybody 
formally as they have to consult today members of their nomina¬ 
tion. In this sense, the declaration of independence leaves tliem freer 
to adopt the miUtary measures they may consider necessary. 

“1 loiow that this is an anomalous position for a free country to 
be in. But honesty dictates that course. As I have said and repeat 
here, the Congress demand is foolproof. Critics w'ho arc anidous to 
serve the allies would do well to examine the Congress position and 
point out flaws, if there are any. Let me inform them that those 
who have come to me to understand my demand, and who had 
serious mis^vings, went away convinced that it was wholly just, 
and that, if justice was not done, the Congress would be tight in 
taking action to vindicate its position.“ 
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**Yotr ARE gOiTig sttong/* wrote a correspondent. Rumours were 
afloat that Hanjan might be banned any moment. “/Ajnjiwi may be 
suppressedj its message cannot be, so bug as I live/" Gandhi ob¬ 
served on July i9j 194^- He wrote: 

^^Anxioiis inquiries are being made as to what I would doj if 
Harijan was suppressed^ Rumours are afloat that the orders are on 
their way* I would ask the inquirers not to he agitated if Harijm is 
suppressed. The paper may be suppressed^ The manager has been 
instructed lo stop it immediately orders ate ser^'cd on him. It is 
no part of the movement to publish Harijan in deflance of orders. 
But H^ijan may be suppressed, its message caruiot be, so long as 1 
live* Indeed, the spirit w^ill survive the dissolution of the body and 
somehow^ speak tlirough the millions. For, witli due apologies to 
Veer Savarkar and Quaid-c-Azam Jinnahj I claim to represent the 
joint spirit of millions of Hindus and MusalmanSi^ and other non- 
Hindus who call themselves children of Hindustan. 1 am livings and 
hope to have the strength to die, for the freedom of every inhabit- 
ant of this land. 

"Let us see what Harijm is today. It is being published in Eng¬ 
lish, Hindi, Urdu (iw^o places), Tamil, Telugu (two places), Ooriya, 
Marathi, Gujarati, Kanarese (two places). It is ready to be published 
in Bengali^ only awaiting legal permission* Applications have come 
from Assam, Kerala and Smd* All but one edition have a large cir¬ 
culation compared to the other weeklies* I suggest that it is no small 
matter to suppress such a paper. Tlie loss will be more Govern¬ 
ment's than the pcople^s. They will incur much ill will by suppress¬ 
ing a popular paper, 

"Let it be known too that //oryerrt is a views-paper as distinguished 
from a new^spaper. The people buy and read 11 not for amusement, 
but imtruction and regulating their daily conduct* They literally take 
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thcir weekly lessons in non-violence. It cannot pay the authorities 
to deprive the people of their weekly food. 

**And Hiirijm is not an anti-British paper. It Is pro-Brhish from 
head to foot. It wishes well to the British people* It tclb them in the 
friendliest manner where in its opinion they err, 

"The Anglo-Indian papers, I know^ arc Government favourites. 
They represent a dying imperialism. ’Whether Britain wins or loses 
imperialism has to die* It is certainly of no use now to the British 
people whatever it may have been in the past- In that sense, there- 
forcj Anglo-Indian papers are really anti-British as Harijun is pro- 
British. They are disseminating hatred day by day by hiding the 
reality and bolstering imperialism which is mining Britain. It is 
in order to arrest the progress of that niin that* frail as I am, 1 
have put my whole soul into a movement which^ if it is designed to 
free India from the imperial yoke, b equally intended to contribute 
the mightiest war effort in their behalf. If they suppress 
let them know what they will seek to suppress. 

'‘‘Let me add too that wthout needing any pressure from oulridOi 
I am using the greatest restraint in the choice of priming matter. 
Nothing is being corisciously published that would give any clue to 
die "enemy' as to military objectives or dispositions. Care is being 
exercised to avoid all exaggeration or sensational matter. Adjectives 
and adverbs are well weighed before being used. And they know 
that lam ever ready to acknowledge eiroi^ and mend them/* 

In the next issue of Harijan^ Gandhi made a fer\'^ent appeal "To 
Every^ Japanese^*: 

*T must confess at the outset that though I have no ill will against 
you, I intensely dislike your attack upon Cinna- From your lofty 
height, you have descended to imperial ambition. You will fail to 
realise that ambition and may become the audtors of tlie dismem¬ 
berment of Asia, thus unwiLtingly preventing world federation and 
brotherhood without w'hich there can be no hope for humanity. 

"Ever since I was a lad of eighteen, studying in London, over 
fifty years ago, I Icami, through the wrt lings of the late Sir Edwin 
Arnold, to prize the many excellent quolhles of your nation. I was 
thrilled when in South Africa I Learnt of your brilliant victory over 
Russian arms. After my return to India from South Africa in Ipt 5 i 
I came in close touch with Japanese monks who lived as members 
of our ashram from time to lime. One of them became a valuable 
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member of the ashram in Sevagram, and his application to duiy> 
his dignified bearing, his unfailing devotion to daily worship, affa¬ 
bility, unruffledness under varying circumstances, and hb natural 
smile, which was positive evidence of his inner peace, had endeared 
him to all of us, And now that, owing to your declaration of war 
against Great Britain, he has been taken away from us, we miss liim 
as a dear co-workcr. He has left beliind him as a memory his daily 
prayer and hb little drum, to the accompaniment of which we open 
our morning and evening prayers. 

“In the background of the pleasant recollections, 1 grieve deeply 
as I contemplate what appears to me to be your unprovoked attack 
against China and, if reports arc to be believed, your merciless 
devastation of that great and ancient land. 

"It was a worthy ambition of yours to take equal rank witli the 
great powers of the world. Your aggression against China and your 
alliance with the Axis powers was surely an unwarranted excess of 
that ambition. 

"I should have thought that you tvonld be proud of the fact Uiat 
that great and ancient people, whose old classical literature you 
have adopted as your own, are your neighbours. Your understand¬ 
ing of one another’s history, tradition, literature should hind you 
as friends, rather than make you the enemies you arc today. 

“If I was a free man, and if you allowed me to come to your 
country, frail though I am, I would not mind risking my health, 
may be my life, to come to your country' to plead witli you to dcsbt 
from the wrong you are doing to Cliina and world and, tlicrcfore, 
to yourself. 

“But I enjoy no such freedom. And we arc in the unique posi¬ 
tion of having to rcsbt an imperialism that we detest no less than 
yours and Nazism. Our rcsbtatice to it does not mean harm to the 
Witbh people. We seek to convert tiicra. Ours is an unarmed revolt 
against British rule. An important party in the couiitry is engaged 
in a deadly but friendly quarrel with the foreign mlets, 

“But in Lliis^ they need no aid from the foreign powers* You have 
been gravely misinformed * as 1 know you are, drat wc have chosen 
Lhls partieuLir moment to embarrass the allies when your attack 
against India is imminent* If wi^ wanted to turn Britaiii^s difiiculty 
imo our opportunjiy, wc should have done it as scm^u as the war 
broke out nearly three years ago. 
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**Our movement dcmiini^nE the withdrawal of Britblt power 
from India should in no way be misunderstood. In fnet* if we are 
to believe your rq>orted anxiety for the independence of India, a 
recognition of that independence by Britain, should leave yon no 
excuse for any attack on India. Moreover, the reported profession 
sorts ill with your ruthless aggression against Chinn, 

“I would ask you to make no mistake about the fact that you will 
be sadly disillusioned, if you believe that you will receive a willing 
welcome from India, The end and aim of the movement for Britisli 
withdrawal is to prepare India, by making her free for resisting ali 
militarist and imperialist ambition, w^hether it is called the British 
imperialism, German Nazism, or your pattern. If we do not, we 
shall have been ignoble speetaiors of live militarization of tiie world 
in spite of our belief that in non-violence have the only solvent 
of tlie militarist spirit and ambition. Personally, I fear that with* 
out declaring the independence of India, the allied powers will not 
be able to beat the Axis combination which has raised violence to 
the dignity of a religioa. The allies cannot beat you and yonr part¬ 
ners unless they beat you in your rutiiless and skilled warfare. If 
they copy it, their declaration that they will save the world for de¬ 
mocracy and individual freedom must come to naught, I fed that 
they can only gain strengtli to avoid copying your ruthlcssness by 
declaring and recognizing now the freedom of India, and turn¬ 
ing sullen India's forced co-operation into freed India's voluntary 
co-operalion. 

“To Britain and to the allies we have appealed in the name of 
justice, in proof of their professions, and in their own self-interest* 
To you I appeal in the name of humanity. It is a mar^^cl to me 
that you do not tec that ruthless warfare is nobody's monopoly. If 
not the allies, some other power will certainly improve upon your 
method and beat you with your own weapon. Even if you win, 
you wiD leave no legacy to your people of which they would feet 
proud. They cannot take pride in a recital of crtiel deeds, howcv'cr 
skilfully achieved* 

*^Even if you win, it will not prove tliat you were in the right, 
it will only prove that your power of destruction was greater. 'Diis 
applies obviously to the allies too, unless titey perform now the just 
and the righteous act of freeing India as an earnest and promise of 
similarly Irccing all other subject peoples in Asia and Africa* 
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“Our appeal to Britain is coupled with the offer of free Indians 
willingness lo let the allJes retain their troops in India. The offer is 
made in order to prove that we do not in any way mean to harm 
die allied cavise, and in order to prevent you &om being imsled 
into feeling that you have but to step into die country that Britain 
has vacAtedn Needless to repeat that if yon cherish any such idea 
and will carry' it out, we will not fail in resisting you with all die 
might that our country can muster. I address this appeal to you 
in the hope that our movement may ewti inllucitoe you and your 
partners in the right direcdon and deflect you and them from the 
course which is bound to cud in your moral ruin and the reduction 
of Itninan beings to robots. 

"'The hope of your response to my appeal U much fainter than 
that of response from Britain. 1 know' that the British are not de¬ 
void of a sense of justice and dicy know me. I do not know you 
enough to be able to judge, .^\li I have read tells me that you listen 
to no appeal but to the $w'ord. How I w'lsh that you arc cruelly 
misrepresented and that I shall touch the right chord in your heart! 
Anyway, 1 hav^c an undying faith m the responsiveness of human 
nature. On the strength of that faith I have conceived die impend¬ 
ing movement in Indiap and it is that faith which has prompted 
this appeal to you.” 

A joumahst, who visited Sevagram, talked of die public feeling in 
his province. "'It is more anti-British than pro-Japanese/" he said, 
^‘There is a vague nodon that we have had enough of this rule^ and 
almost anything would be better than the exLsting state of thinp. 
PTOple arc happy when Snbhas Babu says on the radio that there 
are no differences bctw^ceu hitti and you and when he says you arc 
now out to fight for liberty at any cost.” 

“But 1 suppose you know that Uierc he is wrongp” said Gandhi, 
“and I cannot possibly appropriate the compliments he is pacing 
me. '^Liberty at any cost^ has a vastly different connotation for me 
from what it has for him, *At any cost* docs not exist in my dic¬ 
tionary. It docs not, for instance, include bringing in foreigners to 
help us win our liberty. I have no doubt it means exchanging one 
form of sbvery for another, possibly much worse. But, of course, we 
have to fight for our own libeny and make whatever sacrifice it 
demands. In spite of all the hypocrisy diat you find in all the in¬ 
spired press of Britain and America, 1 do noi relent. I deliberately 
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use the word hypocrisyj for they sre now proving that when they 
^vcrc talking of the freedom of India, they did not mean it. So far 
as I am concerned ^ 1 have no doubt about the righteousness of my 
step. It seems to me to be axiomatic that the allies are in for a 
defeat this lime^ if they will not do this initial act of justice, and 
thus put their own case on an unassailable basis^ If they do not, 
they must face the opposition of those who cannot tolerate their 
rule and are prepared to die in order to get rid of it. Convert the 
deepening ill will into goodwill is a sound proposition. It h not 
open to tliem to say that we must smother our consciences and say 
or do nothing because there is war. That is w^hy I have made up 
my mind that it would be a good thing, if a million people were 
shot in a brave and non-riolcnt rebellion against the British rule. It 
may be that ii may take us years before we can evolve order out of 
chaos* But wt; can then face the world, we cannot face the world 
today. Avowedly the different nations are hghting for their liberty* 
Germany, Japan, Russia and China arc pouring their blood and 
money like water. Wlmt h our record? You talk af the newspapers 
doing good business out of the wur* It is a shame to be thus bought 
and to refrain from speaking out at tlic Government's dictation* 
There is many a way of earning an honest crust of bread. If the 
British money—which is our ow n money^ — can buy us. Heaven help 
our country.” 

“I do not feel flatteredGandhi said, *'when Subhas Babu says 
I am right. I am not right in the sense he means* For, there he is 
attributing pro-Japanese feeling to me- If I were to discover that 
by some strange miscalcuJation I had not realized the fact that I 
was helping the entry of the Japanese In this country^, I should not 
hesitate to retrace my steps* As regards the Japanese, I am certain 
that W'c should lay down our lives, in order to resist tlitm os we 
would resist the British. 

“But it will tioi be the work of human hands. It will be the 
work of a force, mcalcuiable and invisible, which w^orks often upset¬ 
ting all our calculations. I rely implicitly on it. Otherwise, I should 
go mad in the face of all this torrent of what I must call irritating 
criticism. They do not know my agony* I cannot express it except 
perhaps by dying."^ 

“Destruction of the Britbh power,*’ he saidj “is not dependent 
on Japanese Or German arms. If it depended on them, there would 
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be notliing to be proud of, apart from the blight that would settle 
upon the world. Km what matters to me is that I cannot be happy 
or proud, if some one comes in and drives away my enemy, \STiere 
do I eonte In there? I cannot possibly enthuse over such a thing. 
I want to have the pleasure of having ofrered up my sacrifice for 
fighting the enemy in my own house, If 1 have not that strength 
I cannot prevent the other from coming In. Only I must find a 
middle path to prevent the new enemy coming in. I am sure God 
will help me to find the way, 

do not mind honest, strong, healthy criticism. All the manu¬ 
factured criticism that I find being made today is sheer tomfoolery, 
meant to overaw'c me and demoralize the Congress ranks. It is a 
foul game. They don't know the fire that is raging in my breast. I 
have no false notions of prestige, no personal considerations would 
make me take a step that I know Is sure to plunge the country into 
a conflagration.” 

Recent resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha 
was being greeted with a chorus of alarm and abuse. This was an 
attempt, said Jlnnah, “to coerce the Rrittsh Government to sur¬ 
render to a Congrctf He described the "Quit India” campaign 
as “a manifestation of an angered and desperate mentality", and 
asked If tills was the best contribution that Gandhi could make to 
India in tlic evening of hb life. Towards the end of July, Jinnah 
declared hb intention of summoning the working committee of 
the League to discuss the "most dangerous and serious situation” 
created by Gandhi's challenge to the British Governmcnl and to the 
Muslim India, Savarkar and other Mahasabha leaders, called on 
their followets to give no active support to tlic Congress poLcy, The 
Liberal leaders headed by Sapru and Sastrl appealed for the aban¬ 
donment of civil disobedience as “it will be prejudicial to the best 
interests of the country in respect of defence and other matters," 
"We Indian Commumsts,” said Mr. P, C. Joshi, general secretary 
of the Indian Communist Party, "arc trying to convince our fellow 
patriots that the course of action suggested by Congress leadership 
docs not lead to freedom, but cuts the nation away from freedom’s 
battle and divides progressive forces in Britain and India,” Tlie 
resolution, said Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, "aims to pul it mildly, 
at creating pandemonium." It was "gross betrayal of our country” 
and of the Indian soldiers fighting to preserve its freedom, "The 
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withdrawal of the movement"* said Rajagopalachari in a letter of 
protest to Gandhij "‘without simultaneous replacement by another 
must involve the dLssolutiori of tlic stale and of tlic society itself. 
The first need was the Hindu-Muslirp agreement to a national 
government to take over the power* Without that^ the proposed 
campaign w^ould only benefit the Japanese 

Meantime, the Government held their hand. M they aftcr^vards 
declared that they were hoping that when the Wardha resolution 
came up for confirmation on August 7, the ultimatum at the end 
of it might after all be withdra^Ti “in \icw of its universal con¬ 
demnation not only by the non-Ckmgress Indians but also in the 
British and American press'". \\Tien the day of decision drew near* 
Mr. Amery warned the Congress leaders that there would be no 
compromise with rebellion. British Labour Party leaders said that 
the verj^ contemplation of such a movement 1$ ‘‘proof of political 
ir^csponsibility*^ Broadcasting to the Americans on July 27, Sir 
Stafford Cripps made a direct attack on Gandhis 

‘^Mr. Gandhi has demanded that we should walk out of India, 
leaving the country with its deep-rooted religious division, without 
any constitutional form of government and w'ith no organized ad- 
ministration. No responsible government could take such a step— 
least of all in the midst of war* 

"The Muslims* of whom tliere arc at least some eighty million, 
arc deeply opposed to Hindu domination, as are also tens of millions 
of Depressed Classes. To have agreed to the Congress parly^s or 
to Mr, Gandhi’s demands would have meant mevitabte chaos and 
disorder* This is not merely my assertion* it is stated by Mr* Gandhi 
himself. 

‘'Quite recently he said* ^Anarchy is the only way/ India is now 
an essential part of the world front against the Axis powers. There 
are British^ American and Chinese forces* as well as Indians fights 
ing side by side to defend India against Japan and iftlie obligations 
of the British Govemment to thdr American and Chini:se allies 
are to be obsei:\'cd, \vc must ensure that India remains a safe base 
in and from which to operate against the J.apaiicse enemy* and wc 
cannot allow conditions to be created by any poUtical party or 
any leader in India which will jeopardize the safety of the Umted 
Nations" armies and air forces, or help the advance of our enemies 
to this new dangerous theatre of war* 
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*‘This is an DbUgatiDn not only to the British and ihc jWerican 
forces m India, it b an obUgatloti to the Indian peoples themselves. 
That is why your country and our country find themselves both in¬ 
timately concerned with the condition of India at this moment. 

“Your sonSt as well aSp our sons are helping to defend India and 
to wage war against the Japanese* Yonr policy, as well as^ our policy 
h to defend India, but Mr* Gandhi and the Congress party have 
other vie\s's. 

Gandhi I have always regarded with respect as a great 
nationalist and religious leader, but I am bound to say that, in the 
present circumstances, he is not showing himself to be practical 
and realistic. Certainly, the action which he Is now threatening— 
mass ci^il disobedience by his foliowcr$—is calculated to endanger 
bodi your war eRbrt and out own and bring the greatest aid and 
comfort to our common enemies, Mr. Gandlii^s vicw$ are not ah 
ways easily defined or always consistent, hut let me read a few of 
his recent statements: 

“*Wc do not want these allied troops for our defence or protec¬ 
tion. If luck favours us, the Japanese may $ce no reason to hold 
the country after die alliis have withdrawn*’ China, perhaps, would 
hardly appreciate this. And again Mr, Gandhi said: ^j\merican aid 
amounts in the end to American influence, if not American rule 
added to the British* If the British left India to her fate, probably 
the Japanese would leave India alone.* These arc solemn words 
and what do all of them amount to? 

“He is not prepared to wait. He would rather jeopardize freedom 
and the whole cause of the United Nations. He threatens the ex¬ 
tremes of pressure in this moat difficult hour to win politic«al power 
for his party. There b not the shglitest doubt that other large and 
powerful poliiicjJ parties are opposed to Mr. Gandhlb demands. 

“I regret profi>undly that he has taken thb attitude and I know 
that the Indian people as a whole do not support it* 

“He may gain a measure of support for mass disobedience, but 
for the sake of India as well as for the cause of the United Nations 
it will be our duty to insist on keeping India as a safe and orderly 
base for our joint operations against the Japanese. Whatever steps 
are necessary^ to that end, we must take fearlessly. 

“Once victory is gained, India has been offered complete freedom 
to provide in whatever way she chooses for her self-governments 
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But that victory must first be ^^aincd. We cannot allow the actions 
of a visionary—however distitigui^hed in his fight for freedom in 
the past — to thwart the United Nations’ drive for victory in the 
East. The issues are too grave for the whole world. The American^ 
Chinese, Indian and British soldiers must not be sacrificed in their 
gallant struggle for the liberty of the w'orld by any political party 
manoeuvring in India or in any other country. It is the interests of 
India that arc at stake, as well as that of China, Britain and the 
United States. 1 am sure that we in this country can rely on you 
to give us your support in doing w^hatever is necessary to main¬ 
tain intact the front of the United Nadoiis in India and to reopen 
the lifeline of our gallant allies^ the Chinese/' 

Gandhi pleaded for reason in Hunjsn dated August 
*‘The chorus of indignation from Great Britain and America with 
which the Congress Working Committee resolution on the contem¬ 
plated mass action has been greeted and the veiled or open threats 
which it has hurled at tlic Congress will not deter the Congress from 
its purpose- Hitherto, the Congress has thriven on opposition and 
attempts at suppression. It will not be otherwise this time. The 
suppression, of which perhaps the hysterical outburst m America 
and Great Britain is a precursor, may cow down the people for the 
moment, but it will never put out the light of revolt, once it hm 
been hghted. 

Dailj Herald and ilic Labour Party have excelled all other 
criiics in exaggeration and abuse. How nice it would have been it 
they had taken the trouble to understand the Congress demand. 

"’The justice of the demand for the ending of British power has 
never been questioned 1 the moment chosen for enforcing it is the 
target of attack. It is clear as crystal in the Working Commiuee 
resolution, why this moment is chosen. Let me paraphrase it. India 
is not playing any tfrccilve part in the war. Some of us feel ashamed 
that it is so and* what is more, wc feel that if we wxrc free from 
the foreign yoke, we should play a worthy, nay, a decisive part in 
the World War w^hich has yet to reach its climax. We know that if 
India docs not become free now, the hidden discontent will burst 
forth into a welcome to the Japan^e* should they effect a landing. 
We feel that such an event would be a calamity of the first mag¬ 
nitude. ^Ve can avoid it, if India gains her freedom* To distrust this 
simple, natural and honest declaration i$ to court disaster. 
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‘"But the critics say: To whom are the British rulers to baud 
the keys on their withdrawal?^ It is a good question. Here h what 
Maulana Abid Kalam Azad^ ilie Gotigrcss President^ has said: ‘The 
Congress always stands» first* for syTUpathy towards the democratic 
countries, secondly, never desires to embarrass Britain and the war 
efforts* and thirdly* it stands for opposition to the Japanese aggres¬ 
sion- The Congress docs not desire to take power for itself but for 
all. If real power is handed over to the Congress^ surely it will ap¬ 
proach other parties and will persuade them to join/ The Congress 
President added that he 'had no objection to Britain handing over 
power to the Muslim League or any other party provided it was 
real independence. 'Phat party will have to approach oiher parties 
as no single party ean function properly without the co-operation 
of other parties." * 

‘The only tiling needful is to hand over complete control vviih- 
out rcsen’^adoti, save that during the w^ar period the allied troops 
will operate to stem the Japanese or Axis attack. But, they will 
have no powder of interference with the affairs of India W'hicli will 
be as free as Great Britain hersdfi 

^'Surely, there is notliing here to ca\il at for anyone. That party 
or a combination which takes over control of India will have to 
look to the remaining parties for its retention of power. Tliere is no 
hope of the parties coming together* bo Jong as they have to look 
not to one another but to an outsider for support and sustenance. 
Not one of the Viceroy’s numerous Indian councillors is dependent 
upon anybody but the Viceroy for ilie poriilorts they hold* How 
can the great or the small representative parties operate without 
mutual support? 

“In a free India* even the Congress could not function efficiently 
for a day without the support of die smallest party. For, in a free 
India* at least for some dmc to come, even the strongest party will 
have no military backing, Tficrc will be no military to back. There 
will only be a raw pohcc in the first stage* unlcsiS the odsling police 
will service the national government on its terms. But the support* 
such as it may be. that free India will be able to render to the allied 
cause, will be of a sterhng character. Its possibilities will be limitless 
and there will be no motive left for welcoming Japanese arms. 

“On the contrary, they will then look to the allied arms to repel 
any Japanese or other attack^ unless all Indians by then become 
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non-violent. In ^^ny case, the allied artm are thtre today and to¬ 
morrow and till the end of the war^ whether they arc needed for 
India’^ protection or not. 

“If this presentation of the implications of Congress demand ia 
not appreciated by the allies^ pms or the allies themselves, Indian 
public men should be forgiven if tliey doubt the sincerity of the 
fierce opposition which is being organised with ominous unanimity’. 
The latter can only stiffen Indians suspicion and resistanetp^* 

In the same ksne of//ary an, Gandhi made a strong appeal to the 
Indian princes: 

"^A kind of ncrvousnais creeps over me as 1 dunk of the princes 
of India, although I have the privilege of knowing many and some 
even indtnatcly^ My ner\'omncss arises from the painful knowledge 
Uiat they are the creation of the Britisi\ rulers. Though some of 
them pre-existed before the British advent, their existence thereafter 
depended solely on British goodwill, which in its turn depended up¬ 
on the price the then incumbents paid for that commodity. The 
present incumbents are the sole creation of the imperial power. Its 
simple frowm can undo dicm^ 

“But the princes need not feel so helpless^ if they could consider 
themselves as an integral part of the nation instead of being, as 
they arc, an integral part of the imperial machine. If the machine 
topples, they may disappear unless they become part of and depend 
upon the nation. 

“The empire is going either by the will of the British people or 
by the force of circumstances beyond thdr controL India shall not 
always be a slave country. Will the princes march with the dme or 
must they remain tied to the imperial chariot wheel? If they take 
their courage in both their hands and make common cause with 
the nation, they con run the risk of dispossession. 

“This 1 admit is a heroic step. They can adopt a middle course. 
They may cam the goodwill of their people by sharing their powers 
widi them. They will never be able to retain their absolutism for all 
time* But they may certainly hope to retain much, if they secure 
the contentment and active co-operation of the people within their 
jurisdiction, in the administradon of their own atfairs, 1 think it is 
wrong of the princes to let their cridcs say of their people that they 
arc too backward to deserve fircedomp This is a reflection on them. 
The people in the states belong to the same stock, as those outside 
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their borders. The princes can lose nothing by being liberals And 
they can lose CTerything by holding on to ihcir autocracy. 

“For my part, I desire not abolidon but conversion of their auto¬ 
cracy into trusteeship^ not in nante hut in reality. The arbitrary 
powers they enjoy should go. The liberty of the people should not 
depend upon the will of an individuaJ;^ however noble and ancient 
may be his descent. Nor can any person^ whether prince or princely 
zamindar or merchant, be the sole ov^ner and disposer of the pos¬ 
sessions^ hereditary^ or :scir-acquired. Every individual must have the 
fuUeai liberty to use hb talents coiiaistentiy with equal use by hb 
neighboursj but no one b entitled to the arbitrary use of the gains 
from the talents. He k part of the nation or say the social structure 
surrounding him. Therefore, he can only use hb talent not for s^clf 
only, but for the social structure of which he b but a part and on 
whose sufTcrance he lives. The present inequalities are surely due 
to people's ignorance. With a growing knowledge of their natural 
Strengths inequalities must dbappear. If the revolution b brought 
about by violence, the position vvill be reversed but not altered 
for tlic better. With non-violence, that b, conversion, die new era, 
which people hope for, must be born. My approach and appeal are 
in tenro of non-violence, pure and undeliled. The French have a 
noble motto in ^Lilxjrty, Equality, Fraternity/ It is a heritage not 
for the French only but ibr all mankind, 

“What die French never realized, it b open to us to do. Will the 
princes and princely landholders and merchants take die lead? It 
b for them to take the lead, not for the ^have-nots'* who have noth¬ 
ing to share wjih anybody except their pauperism and abject- 
ftirfig. I am addressing weekly appeals to die British power. They are 
made exaedy in the same friendly spirit, a$ this b- The Britbh may 
not respond. If die *haves\ who arc in fact the pillars on which the 
mighty Britbh power rests, can realize their obvious duty, the British 
power must yidd. It was because 1 bad despaired of response from 
the pillars, that I have thought of moving the masses on whom the 
pillars resL 1 may not leave a single stone unturned to avoid, if I 
can, what b undoubtedly a great rbk* Hence thb appeaL” 

On August 3 j on the way to Bombay, Gandlil wrote an appeal 
“To American Friends'^’': 

As 1 am supposed to be the spirit tjehind the much discussed 
axkd equally wcU abused resolution of the Working Committee of the 
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Indian National Coni^css on independencei it has become necessary 
for me to esplab my position. For^ I am not unknown to you. 1 
have in America perhaps the largest number of friends in the Wc$t, 
not even weep ting Britain. British friends knowing me personally 
arc more discerning than the American^ In America, 1 suffer Irom 
the well-knov%Ti malady called liero^worshipF Good Dr* Holmes^ un¬ 
til recently of the Unity' Church of New York, without knowing me 
personally became my advertising agent. Some of the nice things 
he said about me, I never knew mysdh So I receive often embar¬ 
rassing letters from America expecting me to perform miracles* Dr- 
Holmes was follow^cd much later by the late Bishop FUher who knew 
me personally in India. He very nearly dragged me to America but 
fates had ordained othcmisc and 1 could not visit your vast and 
great country with its wonderful people- ^ 

^‘Moreover, you have given me a teacher in Thoreau, who fur¬ 
nished me through hLs essay on tlic *Duty of Civil Disobedience* 
scientific confirmation of what I was doing in Soutli Africa- Great 
Britain gave me Ruskln, whose Uni 9 Thu Last transformed me over¬ 
night from a lawyer and city dweller into a rustle living away from 
Durban on a farm, three miles from the nearest railw^ay station; 
and Russia gave me in Tolstoy a teacher who furnished a reasoned 
basts for my non-violence. Tolstoy blessed my movement in South 
Africa when it was still in its infancy and of whose wonderful pos¬ 
sibilities I had yet to learn. It was he tvho had prophesied in his 
letter to me that E was leading a movement which was destined to 
bring a message of hope to the dow'ntroddcn people of ttie earth* 
So you will see diat I hav^e not approached the present task in any 
spirit of enmity to Great Britain and the West. After having im¬ 
bibed and assimilated the message of UiiIq This Luif i could not be 
guilty of approving of fasdsm or Najism, whose cult is suppression 
of the individual and hh liberty. 

**l invite you to read my formula of withdraw al or as it has been 
popularly called *Quit India" with this background. You may not 
read into it more than the context warrants. 

^*1 claim to be a votary of Truth from my childhood. It was the 
most natural thing to me. My prayerful search gave me the reveal¬ 
ing maxim ^Trutli is God", instead of the usual one *God is Truth/ 
That maxim enables me to sec God face to face as it w^erc, I feel 
Him pervade every fibre of my being. With this Truth as ^vitness 
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betwecti you and we, I assert that 1 would not have asked wy 
country to invite Great Britain to withdraw her rule over India, ir¬ 
respective of any demand to the contrary, if I had not seen at once 
that, for tlic sake of Great Britain and the allied cau$e, it was ne¬ 
cessary for Britain boldly to perform the duty of freeing India from 
bondage. Without this essential act of tardy justice, Great Britain 
could not justify her position before the unmurmuring world con¬ 
science, which is there nevertheless. Singapore, Malaya and Burma 
taught me that the disaster must not be repeated in India. I make 
bold to say that it cannot be averted unless Great Britain trusts the 
people of India to use their liberty in favour of the allied cause. By 
that supreme act of justice, Britain would have taken away all cause 
for the seething discontent of India. She will turn the growing ill 
will into active goodwill. I submit that it is worth all the battle¬ 
ships and airships that your wonder-working engineers and financial 
resources can produce. 

“I know that interested propaganda has filled your cars and eyts 
with distorted versions of the Congress position. I have been painted 
as a h^'pocritc and enemy of Britain under disguise. My demon¬ 
strable spirit of accommodation has been described as my inconsis- 
tency, proving me to be an utterly unreliable man. I am not going 
to burden this letter with proof in support of my assertions. If the 
credit I have enjoyed In America vriJI not stand me in good stead, 
nothing 1 may argue in self-defence will carry conviction against the 
formidable but false propaganda that has poisoned American ears. 

^'V'ou have made common cause with Great Britain. You cannot, 
therefore, disown responsibility for anything that her representa¬ 
tives do in India. You will do a grievous wrong to tlic allied cause, 
if you do not sift the truth from the chalf whilst there is yet time. 
Just think of it. Is there anything wrong in the Congress demand- 
ing unconditional recognition of India's independence? It is being 
said, ‘But this is not the time.’ We say. ‘This is the psychological 
moment for that recognition.’ For, then and then only, can there be 
irresistible opposition to the Japanese aggression. It is of immense 
value to the allied cause, if it b also of equal value to India. The 
Congress has anticipated and provided for every possible difliculty 
in the way of recognition. I want you to look upon the immediate 
recognition of India's independence as a war measure of hnt-class 
magnitude." 
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Oa the train, he also wrote replies to various questions raised hy 
his numerous correspondents. “How is Britain to know what sort 
of *resistancV the proposed Indian Government w^ould organize?^* 
asked a Alanchsi^ GuartHm correspondent. 

*‘This is a good question/' said Gandhis “But who can speak for 
die proposed Indian government? It must be clear that it won t 
be Congress government, tior wilJ it be Hindu Mahasabhu govern^ 
merit, nor Muslim League government It will be an alUIndia 
government. It will be a government not backed by any militar)^ 
powxr, unless the so-called military classes seize the opportunity and 
overawe the populace and declare themselves the government, as 
Franco has done« If they play the game^ then the proposed govern¬ 
ment would be a govemment^ though provisional in the first in¬ 
stance, broadbased upon the will of the people. Let us assume that 
the military^ minded persons being without the backing of power¬ 
ful British arms will think wise not to seize poww. The popular 
government to be must represent Parsis, jewsp Chfistians, Muslims 
and Hindus, not as separate religious groups^ but as Indians, The 
vast majority w^onH be believers in non-violence^ The Congress docs 
not believe in non-violence as a creed + Very few go to the extreme 
length 1 do, as M^nch^iter Guardim properly puts it. The Maulana 
and Pandit Nehru ^believe in offering armed rcsbtance^ And I may 
addp 50 do many Congressmen^ Therefore, w^hether in the country 
as a whole or in the Congress, I shall be in hopeless minority. But 
for me, even if I find myself in a minority of one, my course is clear^ 
My non-violence is on its trial. I hope that I shall come out un¬ 
scathed through the ordcab My faith in its efficacy b unflinching. 
If 1 could turn India, Great Britain and America and the rest of 
the whole world including the Axis powers in the direction of non¬ 
violence, 1 should do so/" 

Question : “What do you expect the editors to do io the crisis 
that has overtaken us?” 

Answer: “I am proud of the way the Indian press as a whole has 
reacted to the Congress resolution. The acid test has yet to come. 
I hope the pres will then fearlessly represent the national cause. It 
is better not to issue newspapers, than to issue them under a feeling 
of suppressioni At the same time, I do not waoi them to be blind 
followers of the Congress and to endorse what their reason or con¬ 
science rebels against^ The national cause will never suffer by honest 
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ctidcism of national institution and national policies. The danger 
to be guarded against is the inflaming of communal passions. The 
forthcoming movement will mean nothing, if it docs not end in 
bringing communal harmony and honourable peace with the British 
people. Whate^'cr may be said to the contrars', 1 maintain that 
the Congress policy has been framed in no hostile spirit against the 
British people. For. the spirit behind the policy is wholly non-violent, 
I do hope, therefore, that the press will warn those who have the 
nation’s cause at heart against countenancing violence either against 
the British people or among ourselves. It must retard our progiess 
towards our goal.” 

Question: “Instead of striving for India's freedom, why would 
you not strive for a far greater and nobler end—a world federa¬ 
tion? Surely that will automatically include India’s freedom as the 
greater includes the less.” 

Answer: “There Is an obvious lallacy in this question. Fcdcra- 
den is undoubtedly a greater and nobler end for free nations. It is 
a greater and nobler end for them to strive to promote federation 
than be self-centred, seeking only to preserve dteir own freedom, 
Tlicy arc finding it dllTicult, if not impossible, for the individuals to 
retain freedom without a combination. It has become a necessity 
while the war lasts, and it would be good if they voluntarily pledge 
themselves now, to remain united even after the war. Defeat of any 
one member should make no diflerenec. The survivors will not rest 
content, dll the defeated member h avenged. Still this will not be 
a world federation. It would be a mere defensive alliance between 
a certain combination, The vxry first step to a world federation is 
to recogniac the freedom of the conquered and exploited nations. 
Thus. India and Africa have to he freed. The second step would be 
to announce to and assure the aggressor powers, in the present 
instance, the Axis powers, that immediately the war ends, they will 
be rccogniKcd as members of ilie world federation in the same sense 
as the allies. Tliis presupposes an agreement among the members of 
world federation as to the irreducible fundamentals. If this is not 
forthcoming, liic federation will fall to pieces under the slightest 
strain, Iherelore, it has to come about voluntarily, 1 suggest that 
non-violence ts tlic basis of voluntariness. It is because of all the 
nations of the world India is the one nation w'hich has a message, 
however limited and crude it may be, in that direction that it must 
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have immediate freedom to enable it to play its part. You may not 
quote against me Maulana Abu] Kalam A^ad and Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. I know that they do not hold the view I hold on non* 
violence. When India gets her freedom, the probability is that I $hall 
no longer be %vanted by any part)- and everybody will be war mad* 
Nevertheless tliere will be, 1 am quite sure* a respectable number 
of votaries for non-violence, who will make their contribution. But 
this subject is not germane to the question- Moreover, I am dis- 
cussing that aspect fully elsewhere. I hope you wull agree with me 
that India, in seeking first to be free, is not retarding federation* It 
wants her freedom for the sake of the nations in distress, especially 
China and Russia, and for the whole of huiriEioity—in your lan¬ 
guage, world federation. You will also^ 1 hope, see that no universal 
federation is possible without India becoming free now. It would 
be an earnest too of the allied declarations/' 

On the eve of the momentous meeting of the A.-LC.C*, the 
Government gave ihe widest publicity to the Working Committee 
notes seized recently at Allahabad. “In spite of the cfTort of the 
Home Department to discredit the members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee,*’ stated Gandhi, “die reading of the notes, unauthcndc 
though they are, wdll not make any difference, at least in India, 
in the prestige which the Congress enjoys* There is nothing m it of 
which any member has any cause to be ashamed*” In reply to the 
Government action he gave die widest publicity to the instructions 
issued by Sir Frederick Pucklc, the Secretary to the Govemmenc of 
India* The “Pucklc Circular” dated July 17 opened as follows: 

‘*\Vc have three wxeks until ihe meeting of the Alb India Con¬ 
gress Committee at Bombay on August the 7th. During this time^ 
the matter is mainly a problem of propaganda to mobilize opinion 
against the concrete proposals contained in the Congress resolution 
and the threat \v\xh which the resolution concludes* described by 
Gandhi as ^open rcbellionh We have to encourage those on whose 
support we can depend, win over the w'avercrs, and avoid stifFcn- 
ing the determination of Congressmen; with the object either of 
putting pressure on the Congress to wididraw^ from its position, or, 
if action has to be taken against the Congress, to secure that such 
action has the support of public opinion inside and outside India. 
Please intensify your publicity dirough all the available channels 
with the aim of securing openly expressed and reasoned opposition 
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to the scheme of the resoludon from individunls of influence and 
important non-Congress orgatuzatians/' 

Gandhrs comment on the circular was as folloss^: 

have had the good fortune to have friends who have supplied 
me with titbits of national importanect such as I am pre$cnting to 
the public here. Mabadev Desai reminds me that such an occa¬ 
sion occurred some seven years ago^ when a friend had unearthed 
the famous Hallet circular. Such w^as also an occasion^ when the late 
Shraddhanandji was given an important document;^ though not of 
the sensationa! character as the Hal let circulaij, or Sir Frederick 
Puckle's very^ interesting production and that of hb lieutenant 
Shri Ch D^. The pity of it is that the circulars were secret. 
They must ihank me for giving the performance as wide a publicity 
as 1 can. For^ it is good for the public to know to what lengths the 
Government cari go in their attempt to suppress nadonal move- 
mentSt how^ever innocent, open and above-board they are. Heaven 
know-^ how^ many such secret imstruedons have been Issued which 
have never seen the light of day. 1 suggest an honourable course. 
Let the Government by all means influence public opinion in an 
open manner and abide by its verdict. The Congress will be sadsfied 
with a plebiscite or any other reasonable manner of testing public 
opinion and undertake to accept the verdict. That is real democracy. 
popiili iwjE 

“Meanwhile^ let the public know that tliesc circulars are an ad¬ 
ditional reason for the cry of ^Quit India^ which comes not from 
the lip^j but the aching hearts of millions. Let the masses know 
that there arc many other ways of earning a living than betray¬ 
ing the national interests. Surely, it is no part of their duty to lend 
themselves to the very questionable mclhods as evidenced by Sir 
Frederick Puckle*s instructions/’ 


Quit India Resolution 

The Congress Working Committee met m Bombay in the first week 
of August Gandhi was there guiding Lhe members in framing 
the historic resolution^ later known as die “Quit India*^ resolution- 
After a prolonged discussion, the committee adopted the following 
resoludon to be placed before the A^-LCJC-i 

^'Thc All-India Congress Committee has given the most careful 
consideradon to the reference made to it by the Congress Working 
Comn^ittce in their resoludon dated July 14, 19421 and to the sub* 
sequent o'ents* including the development of the war situadoHi the 
utterances of responsible spokesmen of the British Govemmentj 
and Lhe comments and criticisms made in India and abroad. The 
comRiittec approves of and endorses that resoludon and U of the 
opinion that CTcnts subsequent to it have given it further justifica¬ 
tion and have made it clear that the immediate ending of British 
rule in India is an urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and 
for the success of the cause of the United Nations^ The condnuadon 
of that rule is degrading and enfeebling India and making her pro¬ 
gressively less capable of defending herself and of contributing to the 
cause of world freedom. 

*'Thc committee has viewed with dismay the deierioradon of the 
situadon on the Russian and the Chinese fronts and conveys to the 
Russian and Chinese peoples its high appreciation of their heroism 
in ddeuce of their freedom. This increasing peril makes it incum¬ 
bent on all who strive for freedom and sympathize with victims of 
aggression, to examine the foundations of the policy so far pursued 
by the allied tiadons, which has Jed to repeated and disastrous faib 
ure. It is not by adhering to such aims, policies and methods that 
failure can be converted into success^ for past experience has shown 
that failure is inherent in them. These policies have been based not 
on freedom so much* as on the domination of subject and colonial 
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coun triesj and the continuatioii of the impeiialktic tr-nditian and 
method. The possession of empire, instend of adding to the strength 
of tltc ruling power, has become a burden and a curse. India, the 
classic land of modem imperialism, has become the crux of the 
question, for by the freedom of India will Britain and the United 
Nations be judged, and the people of Asia and Africa be Ellcd with 
hope and enthusiasm. 

The ending of the British rule in India is thus a vital and im- 
rnediate issue on which depend the future of the war and the sue* 
cess of^eedom and democracy. A Iree liidia will assure this success 
by throwing all her great resources in die struj^lc for her freedom 
and agmnst the aggression of Nazism and fascism and imperialism. 
This will not only affect materially the fortunes of the war, but will 
bring all subject and oppressed humanity on the side of the United 
Nations, and give these nations, whose ally India would be, moral 
and spiritual Icadcrsbip of the world. India in bondage wll con¬ 
tinue to be the symbol of British imperialism and the taint of that 
imjwriaiism will affect die fortunes of ail the United Nations, 

"The peril of today, thercrorc, necessitates dm independence of 
India and the ending of Bridsh domination. No future prombes or 
guarantees can affect the present situation or meet diat peril. They 
cannot produce the needed psychological effoci on the mind of the 
masses. Only the glow oflrcedom now* can release that energy and 
enthuslaism of millions of people w'hich will immediately transform 
die nature of the war. 

“The A.-I.C.C., therefore, repeats with all emphasis the demand 
for the withdrawal of die British power from India. On the dco 
laration of India s independence, a pr 0 \'isional government will be 
formed and free India will become an ally of the United Nations, 
sharing with diem in the trials and tribulations of Joint enterprise 
of the struggle for freedom. Ihc provisional government can only 
be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and groups 
in the country. It will thus be a composite government, represent¬ 
ative of all important sccdons of the people of India. Its primary 
functions must be to defend India and resist aggression with all the 
armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command, together 
with the allied powers, and to promote the well-being and progress 
of thc^ workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere, to whom 
cssendaJJy all power and authority must belong. The provisional 
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government will evolve a scheme for a constituent assembly which 
will prepare a cmstituiion for ihc governance of India acceptable 
to all sections of the people. This constitution^ according to the 
Congress view, shoiUd be a fodcral one, with the bluest measure of 
autonomy for the federating units, and with the residuary powers 
vesting in these units. The future relations between India and the 
allied nations will be adjusted by the rcprcsentaLives of all these 
free countries conferring together for cheir mutual advantage and 
for thdr co-operadon in die common task of resisting aggr^ion. 
Freedom will enable India to resist aggrcf^Ion cirecdvdy with the 
peopIe^s united will and strength behind it. 

“The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude to 
the freedom of all other Asiatic nations under foreign domination. 
Burma^ Malaya, Indo-China^ the Dutch 6asi Indic$^ Iran and Iraq 
mmt also attain their complete freedom. It must be clearly under¬ 
stood that such of these coimtdes as are under Japantse control 
now must not subsequendy be placed under the rule or control of 
any other colonial powder. 

“While the AA.C.C. must primarily be concerned with the in¬ 
dependence and defence of India in this hour of danger, the com¬ 
mittee is of the opinion that the future peace, security and ordered 
progress of the world demand a world federation of free nations, and 
on no other basis can the problems of mod cm world be solved. 
Such a w^orld federation would ensure the freedom of its constituent 
nations^ die prevention of aggression and exploitation by one nadon 
over another^ the protection of national minorities, the advancement 
of all backward areas and peoples, and the pooling of the world'^s 
resources for the common good of alL On the establishment of 
such a WT>rld federation, disarmament w^otild be practicable in all 
countries, national aimics* mvy and air forces would no longer be 
necessary, and a world federal defence force would keep the world 
peace and prevent aggression. 

‘*An independent India would gladly join such a world peace 
and prevent aggression- 

“An independent India would gladly join such a w^orld federa¬ 
tion and co-opcralc on an equal basis with other countries in the 
solutiDn of international problems- 

“Such a federation would be open to all the nations, who agree 
with its fundamaitat principles. In view of the war, however, tltc 
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federation must inevitably,, to begin wiih, be confined only to the 
United Nations. Such a step taken now will have a most powerful 
effect on the war* on the peoples of the Axis countries* and on die 
peace to come. 

^Thc cottimitLce regretfully realizes, however* that despite tragic 
and overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils that overhang 
the world, the governments of few countries arc yci prepared to 
take this Inevitable step tow^Trds world federation- The reactions of 
the British Govemmcni and the misguided criliebim of the foreign 
press also make it dear that even the obvious demand for Indians 
independence is resisted* though this has been made essentially to 
meet the present peril and to enable India to defend herself and help 
China and Russia in their hour of need. The committee is anxious 
not to embarrass in any way the defence of China or Russia* whose 
freedom is precious and must be preserved* or to jeopardize the 
defensive capacity of the United Nations. But the peril grow-s both 
to India and to these nations, and inaction and submission to a 
foreign administration at this stage k not only degrading India and 
reducing her capacity to defend her^df and resist aggression, but 
is no answer to that growing peril and no service to the peoples of 
the United Nations. The earnest appeal of the Congress Working 
Committee to Great Britain and the United Nations has so far met 
with no responsej and criticism made in many foreign quarters has 
shown ignorance of Indians and the world^s need, and sometimes 
even hostility* to India's freedom* vvhich is significant of a mentality 
of domination and of racial superiority which cannot be tolerated 
by a proud people conscious of their strength and of the justice of 
their cause, 

“The A.-LC.C. would yet again* at this last moment, in the in¬ 
terest of w^orld freedom> renew this appeal to Great Britain and the 
United Nations. But the committee feels that it is no longer justi* 
Bed in holding the natioti back from endeavouring to assert its will 
against an imperialist and authoritarian government, wlucli domi¬ 
nates over and prevents it from funttioning in its ow^n intcr^t and 
in the interest of humanity^ The committee resolves* therefore* to 
sanction* for the indication of India's inalknabte right to freedom 
and mdcpendence* the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent 
lino on the widest possible scale, $o that the country might utilize 
all non-violent strength it has gathered during die last Iw^enty-two 
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years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle must inevitably be under 
ihe leadership of Gandhiji and the committee requests him to take 
the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be taken, 

'"The committee appeals to the people of India to face dangers 
and hardships iliat will fall to their lot with courage and endurance, 
and to hold together under the leadership of Gandhljii and carry out 
his instructions as the disciplined soldiers of Indian freedom. ITicy 
must remember dial non-violence is the basis of this movement. A 
time may come, when it may not be possible to issue instructions 
or for instructions to reach people* and when no Congress com¬ 
mittee can function. When this happens, ever)' man and woman, 
who is partidpating in this movement must function for himself or 
herself within the four comers of die general instructions Usuedi 
Every Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must be hb own 
guide urgi’^^ along the hard road where there b no resting 

place and which leads ultimately to the independence and the deli¬ 
verance of India. 

‘"Lastly, whilst the A.-LC.C. has stated its own view of the future 
governance under free India and the A.-1.C*C, wishes to make it 
quite clear to all concerned that by embarking on mass struggle it 
has no Intention of gaming power for the Congress. The power, w^hen 
it comes* will belong to the w^hole people of India." 

Opening tJic A.-1.C,G+ proceedings in Bombay on August 7 * the 
Congress President pointed out that on the failure of the Cripps 
mission* the only course open to the committee was to take the de- 
ebion reached at Albhabad. 

"The menace of aggression to India," observed President Azad* 
“was ever increasing and the danger which was only a dbtant one 
a fev%^ months ogO| was fast approaching them. In the face of such 
danger, it would be a calamity to allow people to become sullen 
and down-hearted. The Congress wanted to see that e\Try Indian 
youth took part in rcsbdng aggression. If tlie people of India were 
indifferent and sullen* the responsibility was not that of the Con* 
gress but that of the Britbh Government." 

The Congr<^^ President explained that the “Quit India" demand 
did not mean the physical removal of all the Britishers from India. 
It only meant the transfer of political power to the Indian hands. 
After the president^ Gandhi addressed the meeting in Hindustani 
outlining hb plan of action: 
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Before you disems the resolution, let me place before you one 
or two things. I want you to understand two things very clearly and 
to consider them from the same point of view from which I am 
placing them before you. I ask you to consider it from my point of 
Vicvr, because if you approve of it, you will be enjoined to carry 
out all 1 say. It will be a great responsibility. There are people 
who ask me whether I am the same man that I was in igao, or 
whether there has been any change in me. You are right In asking 
that question. 

“Let me, however, hasten to assure you that I am the same 
Gandhi as 1 was in 1920 . 1 have not changed in any fundamental 
respect. J attach the same importance to non-violence that I did 
then. If at all, my emphasis on it has grown stronger. There is no 
real contradiction betwees the present resolution and my previous 
writings and utterances. 

"Occasions like the present do not occur in everybody's and but 
rarely in anybody’s hfe. I want you to know and feel tliat there is 
nothing but purest ahimsa in all that I am saying and doing today. 
The draft rcsoludon of the Working Committee is based on ahiima, 
the contemplated struggle similarly has its roots in ahimsa. If, 
therefore, there is any among you who has lost faith in ahimsa or 
is wearied of it, let him not vote f5>r this resolution, 

“Let me explain my position clearly. God has vouchsafed to me 
a priceless gift in the weapon of ahimsa. I and my ahimsa arc on 
our trial today, if in the present crisis, when the earth is being 
scorched by die flames of Ainuc and crying for deliverance, I faited 
to make use of the god-given talent, God will not forgive me and 
1 shall be judged unworthy of the great gift. I must act now. 1 
may not hesitate and merely look on, when Uassia and China arc 
threatened.” 

He emphasized: "Ours b not a drive for power, but purely a 
non-violent fight for India’s independence. In a violent struggle, a 
successful general has liecn often known to effect a military coup 
and to set up a dictatorship. But under the Congress scheine of 
things, cascndally non-rioicnt as it b, there can be no room for 
dictatorship. A non-violent soldier of freedom will covet nodiing 
for himself, he fights only for tlic freedom of his country. The Con¬ 
gress is unconcerned as to who w'ill rule, when freedom is attained. 
The power, when it comes, will belong to the people of India, and 
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It will be for them to decide to whom, it should be entrusted. May 
be that the reins wtU be placed in the hands of the Parsk, for in¬ 
stance—as 1 would love to see happen—or they may be handed 
to some others w'hose names arc not heard in the Congress today. 
It will not be for you tlicn to object saying, ‘This community is 
microscopic. That party did not play its due part in the freedom’s 
struggle; why should it have all the power?* Ever since its incep¬ 
tion the Congress has kept itself meticulously free of the communal 
taint. It has thought always in terms of the whole nation and has 
acted accordingly.. . 

"I know how imperfect out ahimsa is and bow far away we are 
still from the ideal, but in ahimsa there is no final failure or de¬ 
feat, I have faith, therefore, that if, in spite of our shortcomings, 
the big thing does happen, it will be because God wanted to help 
us by crowning with success oui silent, unremitting sadhana for the 
last twenty-two years.*’ 

“I believe,” he said, “that in the history of die world, there has 
not been a more genuinely democradc struggle for freedom than 
ours, I read Carlyle’s Frenck Rev&htim w'hilc 1 was in prison, and 
Pandit Jawaharlal ha.s told me something about the Russian re¬ 
volution. But it is my conviction that inasmuch as these struggles 
were fought with the weapon of violetice they failed to realize the 
democratic ideal. In the democracy which I have envisaged, a de¬ 
mocracy estabibhed by non-violence, there will be equal freedom 
for all. Everybody will be his ow n master. It is to join a struggle 
for such democracy Uiat I invite you today. Once you realize this 
you will forget the difl'ercnccs bctw'eeo the Hindus and Muslims, 
and think of yourselves as Indians only, engaged in the common 
struggle for independence.” 

Concluding his speech, Gandhi said; 

“Then, there is the question of your attitude towards the British. 
1 have noticed that there is hatred towards the British among the 
people. Tlic people say they arc disgusted with their behaviour. 
The people make no distinction between British imperialism and 
the British people. To them, the two arc one. This hatred would 
even make them welcome the Japanese. It is most dangerous. It 
means that they will exchange one slavery for another, We must 
get rid of this feeling. Our quarrel is not with the British people, we 
fight their imperialism. The proposal for the withdrawal of British 
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power did not come out of anger* It came to enable India to play 
its due part at the present critical juncture. It is not a happy posi¬ 
tion for a big country like India to be merely helping with money 
and material obtained willynilly from her while the United Nadons 
are conducting the war. We cannot evoke the true spirit of sacrifice 
and valour, so long as we do not feel that it is our w^ar^ so long as 
we are not free. I know the British Government will not be able 
to withhold freedom from us, when we have made enough self- 
sacrifice. Wc must, therefore^ purge ourselves of hatred. Speaking 
for myself, I can say that 1 have never felt any hatredp As a matter 
of fact, 1 feel myself to be a greater friend of the British now than 
ever before* One reason is that they are today in dbtress. My ver>' 
friendship, therefore, demands that I should try to save them from 
their mistakes. As 1 view^^the situation, they are on the brink of an 
abyssP It, therefore, becomes my duty to warn them of their danger 
even though it may, for the lime beingp anger them to the point 
of cutting off the friendly hand that is stretched out to help themp 
People may laugh, nevertheless that is my claim. At a dmc when 
I may have to launch the biggest struggle of my life, I may not 
harbour haired against anybody/^ 

Following Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, who moved the resolution, 
explained: ^^Thc rraolution was in no sense a challenge to anyone. 
If Bridsh Government accepted the proposal, it would change the 
position for the better, both intemal and intemadonalp from every 
point of view* The posidon of China would be improved* Wliat- 
ever change might come about in India, it must be for the heller. 
The A.-1.C.C. knew that Gandhiji had agreed that British and 
other foreign armed forces stationed in India might continucp^^ 
Seconding the rcsoludon, Sardar Patel $aid that for three years 
the Congress had been scrupulously adhering to the policy of non- 
embarrassment, but this atdtudc was not appreciated by the British* 
The Congress could wail no longer. "If America and England were 
sdll thinking that they could fight their enemies from India with¬ 
out the co-operation of four hundred millions of people, they were 
foolish. It must dawn on the people that this war was a people's 
war and they should fight for their country and for their freedom* 
And so long as this feeling was non-existent, no amount of propa* 
ganda through the newspapers and the radio could rouse the people 
to a supreme effort.^' 
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When the A.-LCpC- met on the Bth^ a number of amendments 
to the Working Committee rcsoLuilon were moved mostly by the 
communists. Nehru, replying to the opposition, reiicrsitcd the offer 
of co-operadon outlined in the official resolution and said: "This 
resolution is not a threat, it is an invitation^ It is an explanarion; 
it is an offer of co-operadon. It is all that. But sdllp behind it there 
h a clear indication that certain consequences mil follow if certain 
events do not happen^ It is an offer of co-operation of a free India. 
On any other terms, there will be no co-operadon. On any other 
terms, our resoludon promL'iCs only conBict and struggle,^^ 

Azad rderred the efforts made by him to bring about a com¬ 
munal settlement. If the League was wjilingto negodatc, he would 
persuade the Congress witJiin twenty-four hours to start negoda- 
dons. He then put the amendments to ;t'ote- Three amendments 
were withdrawn and the remaining were all rejected, only twelve 
members voting in Uieir favour. The original resolution was then 
put to vole and was carried with overwhelming majorityp only 
thirteen communists voting against, Azad declared the resolution 
passed amidst loud and continued cheen^ 

Gandhi then addressed die house for two hours in Hindustani 
and English. Speaking in Hindustani, he said ; 

*T congratulate you on the resolution that you have just passed. 
I also congratulate the three comrades on the courage they have 
shown in praising their amendments to a division, even though they 
knew that there was an ov^erwhelming majority in favour of the re¬ 
solution, and I congratulate the thirteen friends who voted against 
the resolution. In doing so, they had nothing to be ashamed of For 
the last twenty years wc have tried to learn not to Jese courage 
even w^hen we arc in a hopeless minority and arc laughed at. We 
have learned to hold on to our beliefs in the confidence that we arc 
in the right. It behoves us to cultivate this courage of conviedon, 
for it ennobles man and raisa his moral stature. 1 was, therefore! 
glad to see dmt these friends had imbibed the principle which I 
have tried to follow for the last fifty years and more. 

^^Having congratidaied them on their courage, lei me say that 
what they asked this committee to accept through their amend¬ 
ments was not the correct repreaentadon of the situadon. These 
friends ought to have pondered ovo' the appeal made to them by 
the Maulana to withdraw their amendments; they should have 
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carcfuUy followed the explanatio}!^ given by JaivaharlaL Had thej* 
done so* it would have been dear to them that the right which 
they now want the Congress to concede has already been conceded 
by the Congress. 

"Time was when every Mosalman claimed the whole of India 
as his motherland. During the years that the Ah brothers were with 
me, the assumption underlying all their talks and dLscussions was 
that India belonged as much to the Musalmans as to the Hindus. 
I can testify to the fact that this was their innermost conviction and 
not a mask' I lived with them for years. I spent days and nights in 
their company^ And I make bold to say that their utterances were 
the honest expression of their beliefs. I know' there arc some who 
say that 1 take things too readily at their face value, that I am gub 
hbic. 1 do not think i an:^ such a simpleton, nor am 1 so gullible as 
these friends take me to be. But their criticism docs not hurt me. 
1 should prefer to be considered gullible rather than deceitful. 

*'What these communist friends proposed through their amend¬ 
ments is nothing new. It hag been repeated from thousand:! of 
platforms. Thousands of Musalmans have told me^ that if Hindu- 
Muslim question was to be solved satisfattorily, it must be done 
in my lifetime. I should feel flattered at this; but how can 1 agree 
to a proposal which does not appeal to my reason? Hindu-Muslim 
unity is not a new thing. Millions of Hindus and Musalmans have 
sought after it, I consciously strove for its achiev^cment from my 
boyhood. While at school I made it a point to cultivate the friend¬ 
ship of Muslim and Parsi co-students. I believed even at that tender 
age that the Hindus in India, if they wished to live in peace and 
amity with the other communities, should assiduously cultivate the 
virtue of ticighbourlmess. It did not matter, 1 felt, if I made no 
special effort to cultivate the friendship with Hindus^ but I must 
make friends with at least a few Musalmans. It was as counsel for 
a Musalman merchant that I wciii to South .Africa. I made friends 
with other Musalmans there^ even with llic opponents of my client, 
and gained a reputation for integrity and gcxid faith. 1 had among 
my friends and co-workers Muslims a$ w^ell as Parsb. I captured 
their hearts and when I left finally for India, I left them sad and 
shedding tears of grief at the separation. 

“In India too I continued my efibrts and left no stone unturned 
to aclucvc that unity'. It was my life-long aspiradon for it that made 
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me offer my fullest co-opcratiori to the ^lusalmans in the Khilsiiht 
movement. Muslims Lhroughotii the country accepted me as their 
true friend. 

“How then is it that I have now come to be regarded as so evil 
and detestable? Had I any ajce to grind in supporting the Khilafat 
movement? True, I did in my heart of hearts cherish a hope that 
it might enable me to save the cow. 1 am a worshipper of the cow. 
I believe the cow and myself to be the creation of the same God, 
and 1 am prepared to sacrifice my life in order to save the cow^ 
But, whatever my philosophy of life and my ultimate hopes, I joined 
the movement in no spirit of bargain. I co-operated in the struggle 
for the Khilafat solely in order to discharge my obligadoo to my 
neighbour who, I saw, was in distress. The All brothers, had they 
been alive today, would have testified to the truth of tliis assertion* 
And so would matiy others bear me out in that it was not a bargain 
on my part for saving tlie cow. The cow like the Khilafat, stood on 
her own merits* As an honest man, a true neighbour and a faithful 
friend, it was incumbent on me to stnnd by the Mu$^lmans in the 
hour of their trial* 

“In those days, I shocked the Hindus by dining with the Musab 
mans, though witli the passage of time they have now got used to it. 
Maulana Bari told me, however,, that though he would insist on 
having me as his guest, he would not allow me to dine witli him, 
lest some day he should be accused of a sinister motive* And so, 
vvhencfv'cr I had occasion to stay witli him, he called a Brahmin 
cook and made special arrangements for separate cooking. Firangi 
Mahal, his residence, was an old-styled structure with Umiicd ac¬ 
commodation; yet he cheerfully bore all hardships and carried out 
his resolve from wtilch I could not dislodge him* It was tlic spirit 
of courtesy, dignity and nobifity that inspired us in those d^ys. Tim 
members of each community \icd with one anodicr in accommo- 
dadng members of sister communities. They respected one another's 
religious feelings, and considered it a privilege to do so. Not a trace 
of suspicion lurked in anybody's IiearL WTicre has all that dignity, 
that nobility of spirit, disappeared now? I should ask all Musal- 
manSj including t^aid-c-Azam Jinnah, to recall those glorious days 
and to find out what has brought us to the present impale. Qaid- 
c-Azam Jinnah himself was at one lime a Congressman. If to¬ 
day the Congress has incurred his wrath, it is because the canker of 
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suspicion has entered his heart. May God bless him with longliTej 
but when I am gone^ he will realize and admit that 1 had no designs 
on Musaknans and that I had never betrayed thdr into^csts. Where 
U the escape for mc^ if I injure their cause or betray their interests? 
My life is entirely at their disposal. They' are free to put an end to 
itj whenever they wish to do so. Assaults have been made on my 
life in the past, but God has spared me rill now^ and the assailants 
have repented for their action. But if someone were to shoot me in 
the belief that he was getting rid of a rascalj he would kill not the 
real Gandhi^ but the one that appeared to him a rascal. 

"To those who have been Indulging in a campaign of abu$e and 
vilification I would say^ 'Islam enjoins you not to revile ct'cn an 
enemy. The Prophet treated c\Tn enemies with kindness and tried 
to win tliem over by his. fairness and generosity. Arc you followers 
of that Islam or of any other? If you arc foUowm of the true Islam^ 
does it behove you to distrust the words of one who makes a public 
declaration of Im faith? You may take ii from me that one day 
you will regret the fact that you distrusted and killed one who was 
a true and de\'otcd fiiend of yours/ It cuts me to the quick to see 
that the more 1 appeal and the more the Maulana miporlunes, the 
more intense docs the campaign of vilification grow^ To me^ these 
abuses arc like bullets. They can kill me* even as a bullet can put an 
end to my life. You may kill me. That will not hurt me. But what of 
those who indulge in abusing? They bring discredit to Islam. For 
the fair name of Islam, I appeal to you to resist this unceasing cam¬ 
paign of abuse and vitificarion. 

"Maulana Saheb is being made a target for the filthiest abuse. 
Why? Because he refuses to exert on me the pressure of hk friend¬ 
ship. He realizes that it is a misuse of friendship to seek to compel a 
friend to accept as truth what he knows is an untruth, 

"To the Qaid-c-Azam I would say: 'Wliate^xr is true and valid 
in the claim for Pakistan is already in your hands. What is wrong 
and unicnablc is in nobody's gift, so that it can be made over to 
you. Even if someone were to succeed in imposing an untruth on 
others, he would not be able to enjoy for long the fruits of such 
a coercion. God dislikes pride and keeps away from it. God would 
not tolerate a forcible imposition of an untruth/ 

"The Qaid-e-Azam says that he is compelled to say bitter things 
but that he cannot hdp giving expression to his thoughts and hk 
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feclmga. Similarly I would say: I consider my^dfa £Hend of Musal- 
maus. Why should I then not give expression to the things nearest 
to my heartp even at the cost of displeasing tliem? How can I con--' 
ceal my inncnnoit thoughts from them? I should congratulate the 
Q_aid-c^Azam on his frankness in giving expression to his thoughts 
and feelingSj even if they sound bitter to his hearers^ But even so 
why should the Musalmans sitting here be resiled, if they do not 
see eye to wiih him? If millions of Musalmans are with you^ 
can you not afford to ignore the handful of Musalmans who may 
appear to you to be misguided? Why should one with the following 
of several millions be afraid of a majority communityj or of the 
minority being swamped by the majority? How did the Prophet 
work among the Arabs and the Musalmans? How did he propagate 
Islam? Did he say he would propagate Is Jam only when he com¬ 
manded a majority? I appeal to you for the sake of Islam to ponder 
over what I say* There is neither fair play nor justice in saying 
that the Congress must accept a things even if it docs not bcBcve 
ID it and even if it, goes counter to principles it holds deafp 
'*Rajaji said: T do not believe in Paldstam But Mu$almans ask 
for it, Mr* Jiimah asks for it, and it has l>ecomc an obsession with 
them. ^Vhy not then say "yes" to them just now? The same Mr* 
Jinnah will later on realize the disadvantages of Pakistan and will 
forgo the demand*^ 1 said: ^It is not fair to accept as true a thing 
which I hold to be untrue^ and ask others to do so in the belief that 
the demand will not be pressed when tlic time comes for settling it 
finally» If I hold the demand to be justj I should concede it this 
very day. I should not agree to it merely in order to placate Jinnah 
Saheb. Many friends have come and asked me to agree to it for 
the time being to placate Mr* Jinnahj disarm his suspldons and to 
see how' he reacts to it- But I cannot be party to a course of action 
with a false promise. At any rate, it is not my method*' 

**Thc Congress has no sanction but the moral one for etiTofcing 
its decisions. It believes that true democracy can only be the out¬ 
come of non-\aolcnce. ITie structure of a world federation can be 
raised only on a foundation of non-violcncCj and violence will have 
to be totally abjured from world affairs. If thb is true, the solution 
of Hindu-Muslim question, too, cannot be achieved by a resort to 
violence. If the Hindus tyrannize over the Musaimans^ with what 
face will they talk of a world federation? It is for the same reason 
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that 1 do not beUe:v'e in the possibility of cslablbhmg world peace 
through violence as the English and American statesmen propose 
to do. The Congress has agreed to submitting all the differences to 
an impartial international tribunal and to abide by Its decisions. If 
even this fairest of proposals; is unacceptable^ the only course that 
remains open is that of the sword, of violence. How can 1 persuade 
myself to agree to an impossibility? To demand the vivisection of 
a living organism is to ask for its very life* It is a call to war. The 
Congress cannot be party to such a fratricidal war. Those Hindus 
who, like Dr. Moonjc and Shri Savarkar, facHeve in the doctrine of 
the sword may seek to keep the Musalmans under Hindu domina¬ 
tion. 1 do not represent that section. 1 represent the Congress. You 
want to kill the Congress which is ihe goose that lays golden eggs. 
If you distrust the Congress j you may rest assured that there is to 
be perpetual war between the Hindus and the Musalmans, and the 
country will be doomed to continue warfare and bloodshed. Ifauch 
welfare is to be our lot^ I shall not live to witness it. 

*-lt is for that reason that 1 say to Jinnah Saheb, *You may take 
it from me that whatever in your demand for Pakistan accords 
with considerations of justice and equity b lying in your pocket; 
whatever in the demand h contrary' to justice and equity you can 
take only by the sword and in no other manner.* 

^*Thcrc b much in my heart that 1 would like to pour out before 
thb assembly. One thing which was uppermost in my heart 1 have 
already dealt with. You may take it from me that it b with me a 
matter of life and death. If we Hindus and Musalmans mean to 
achieve a heart unity, without die slightest mental rcsen'ation on the 
part of either, we must first uniie in the effort to be free from die 
shackles of this empire. If Pakistan after all Is to be a portion of 
India, what objccdon can there be for Musalmans against joining 
this struggle for Indians freedom ? The Hindus and Musalmans must, 
therefore, unite in the first mstance on the issue of fighting for free¬ 
dom. Jinnah Saheb thinks the war will last long. I do not agree with 
him. If the war goes on for sis months more, how shall we be able 
to save China? 

*Ti therefore, want freedom immediately, this very night, before 
dawn, if it can be had. Freedom cannot now wait for the realization 
of communal unity. If that unity is not achieved, sacrifices neces¬ 
sary for it will have to be much greater than would have otherwise 
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$iifHccd^ But the Congress must win freedom nr be wiped out in 
the effort. And forget not that the freedom which the Congms is 
struggling to achieve will not be for the Congressnicn alone but 
for ali the forty crores of the Indian people. Congressmen must for¬ 
ever remain humble servant; of the people* 

“The Qaid-c-Azam has said that the Muslim League is prepared 
to take over the rule from the Britishers If they are prepared to 
hand it over to the Muslim League* for the British took over the em¬ 
pire from the hands of the Nfuslims. This, however* will be Muslim 
raj. The offer made by Maulana Saheb and by me does not imply 
establishment of Muslim raj or Muslim domination. The Congress 
does not believe in the domination of any group or any commu¬ 
nity. It believes in democracy which includes in its orbit Muslims, 
Hindus, Christians^ Parsis, Jews—every on^ of the communities in- 
habiting this vast country. If Muslim raj is inevitable, iJien let it 
be* but how can we give it the stamp of our assent? How tan we 
agree to the domination of one community' over the others? 

“Millions of Musalmans in this country come Brom Hindu stock. 
How can their homeland be any other than India? My eldest son 
embraced Islam some years back. What would his homeland be— 
Porbander or the Punjab? I ask the Musalmans: Tf India is not 
your homeland, what other country do you belong to? In what 
separate homeland would you put my son who embraced Islam?' 
His mother wrote him a letter after his conversion, asking him if 
he had on embracing Islam given up drinking which Islam forbids 
to its followers. To those who gloated over the conversion, she wrote 
to say: T do not mind his beecming a Musahnan, so much as his 
drinking* Will you, a$ pious Musalmans* tolerate his drinking even 
after his conversion? He has reduced himself to the state of a rake 
by drinking. If you are going to make a man of him again, his 
conversion will have been turned to good account. You will* thcre- 
forc* please see that he as a Musabnan abjures wine and woman. 
If that change docs not come about, hb converrion goes in vain 
and our non-co-operation with him will have to continue.^ 

“India b without doubt the homeland of all the Musalmans in^ 
habiting thb country. Every Musalman should therefore co-operate 
in the fight for Indians freedom. The Congress docs not belong to 
any one class or community ■ it belongs to the whole nation, It b 
open to Musalmans to take possession of the Congress , They can* if 
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they like, svi^amp the Congress by thdr numbers, and steer it 
along the course v-'hich appeals to them. The Congress b fighting 
not on behalf of the Hindus but on behalf of the whole nation, in¬ 
cluding the minorities. It would hurt me to hear of a single instance 
of a Musaiman being killed by a Congressman. In the coming re¬ 
volution, Congressmen will sacrifice their lives in order to protect 
the Musaiman against a Hindu's attack and uicc twffl* It b a part of 
their creed, and i$ one of the essentials of non-violence. You will be 
expected on occasions Ukc these not to lose your heads. Every Con¬ 
gressman, whether a Hindu or a Musaiman, owes this duty to ihe 
organization to wluch he belongs. The Musaiman who will act in 
this manner will render a service to Islam. Mutual trust i$ essential 
for success in the final nadoii'Wdde stnigglc that b to come. 

**I have said that mych greater sacrifices will have to be made 
this time in the wake of our struggle because of the opposition from 
the Muslim League and from Englishmen. You have seen the secret 
circular issued by Sit Frederick Puckle. It i$ a suicidal course that 
he has taken- It contains an open incitement to organizations which 
crop up like mushrooms to combine to fight the Congress. We have 
thus to deal with an empire whose ways arc crooked. Ours is a 
straight path which we can tread even with our eyes closed. That b 
the beauty ofsatyagraha. 

saiyagraha, there k no place for fraud or falsehood, or any 
kind of untruth. Fraud and untruth today are stalking the world. 
I cannot be a helpless witness to such a situation. 1 have travelled 
all over India as perhaps nobody in the prcstni age has. The voice¬ 
less millions of the land saw in me their friend and representative^ 
and I identified myself with them to an extent it was possible for 
a human being to do. I saw trust in their eyes, which I now want 
to turn to good account in fighting this empire upheld on untruth 
and violence. However gigantic the preparations that the empire 
has made, we must get out of its dutches. How' can I remain $iJent 
at thb supreme hour and hide my light under the bushel? Shall I 
ask the Japanese to tarry a while? If today I sit quiet and inaedve* 
God will take me to task for not using up the treasure He had given 
me, in the midst of the conflagration that is enveloping the whole 
vvorld. Had the condition been differeat, I should have asked you to 
wait yet awhile. But the situation now has become intolerable, and 
the Congress has no other course left for it. 
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‘‘Nevertheless, the actual struggle docs not commence this mo¬ 
ment. You have only placed all your powers in my hands. 1 will 
now w^atc upon the Viceroy and plead with him for the accepu 
ance of the Congress demand. That process is likely to take two or 
three weeks. What would you do in the meanwhile? What is the 
programme» for the inten^al, in which all can participate? As you 
know, the spinning wheel is the first thing that occurs to Tnc+1 made 
the same answer to the Maulana. He would have none of it, though 
he understood its import later. TTte fourtcenfold constructive pro¬ 
gramme is, of courscj there for you to carry out. What more should 
you do? 1 will tell you. Every' one of you should, from this moment 
onwards, consider yourself a free man or woman, and act as if you 
are free and arc no longer under the heel of this imperiaiism. 

“It is not a make-believe that I am siiggesiing to you. It is the 
very essence of freedom. The bond of the slave b snapped the mo¬ 
ment he considers himself to be a free being. He will plainly tell the 
master: “'I was your bondslave till this moment, but I am a slave 
no longer. You may kill me if you like, but if you keep me ahve^ I 
tvish to tell you that if you release me from the bondage, of your 
owti accord, 1 will ask for nothing more from you. You used to feed 
and clothe me, though I could have provided food and clothing 
for myself by my labour. 1 hitherto depended on you instead of on 
God, for food and raiment. But God has now inspired me with an 
urge for freedom and I am today a free man, and will no longer 
depend on you.* 

‘"Youmay take it from me that I am not going to strike a bar¬ 
gain with the Viceroy for ministries and the like* I am not going 
to be satisfied with anything short of complete freedom. May be, he 
will propose the abolition of salt tax, the drink evil, etc. But I will 
say ‘Nothing less than freedom*. 

“Here is a mantra, a short one, that I give you. You may imprint 
it on your hearts and let every breath of yours give expression to 
it. The mantra is: ^Do or Die*. We shall cither firee India or die in 
the attempt ; we shall not live to see the perpetration of our slavery. 
Every true Ckingrtssman or woman will join the struggle with an 
inftcxjble determination not to remain alive to sec the country in 
bondage and slavery. XrCt that be your pledge- Keep jaiJs out of 
your comideradon. If the Government keep me fr«^ I will spare 
you the trouble of filling the jails. I will not put on the Government 
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the strain of maintaimiig a large number of prisoners at a time, 
when it is in trouble* Let every man and woman live every moment 
of his or her life hereafter in the consciousness that he or she cats or 
lives for achieving freedom and wiD dic^ if need be* to attain that 
goal. Take a pledge, ’with God and your own conscience as Avitnm, 
that you will no longer res: till freedom is achieved and will be pre¬ 
pared to lay down your lives in the attempt to achieve it. He who 
loses his life will gain it; he who will seek to sa^-e it shall lose it^ 
Freedom is not for the coward or the faint-hearted. 

"A word to the joumalisis. I congratulate you on the support you 
have hitherto given to the national demand. I know the restric¬ 
tions and handicaps under whith you have to labour. But 1 would 
no’W' ask you to snap the chains that bind you. It should be the 
proud privilege of the newspapers to lead and set an example in 
laying down onc‘S life for freedom. You have ilie pen whicli ’the 
Government can't suppress* I know you have large properties in 
the form of printing-presses, etc.^ and you would be afraid lest the 
Government should attach them, 1 do not ask you to invite an at¬ 
tachment of the printing-press voluntarily^ For mpelh 1 would not 
suppress my pen^ even if the press was to be attached. As you know 
my press was attached in the past and returned later on. But I do 
not ask from you that final sacrifice. I suggest a middle way. You 
should now wind up your standing committee, and you may declare 
that you will give up wTriting under the present restrictions and 
take up the pen only when India has won her freedom. You may tell 
Sir Frederick Puckle that he can": expect from you a command per¬ 
formance, that liis press notes arc full of untruth, and that you will 
refuse to publish tlicm* You will openly declare that you are w holc- 
hearicdly with the Ckmgress. If you do this, you will have changed 
the atmosphere before the fight actually begins, 

“From tlie princes I ask svith all respect due to them a very small 
thing. I am a well-wisher of tlic princes. I was born in a stale. My 
grandfather refused to salute with his right hand any prince other 
than his owm. But he did not say to the prince, as 1 feel he ought 
to have said, that even his owti master could not compel him, his 
minbter, to act against his conscience. 1 have eaten the princes' salt 
and I would not be false to it. As a faithful servanE, it is my duty 
to warn the princes that if they will act ’wliile 1 am still alive, the 
princes may come to occupy an honourable place in free India. 
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In Jawaharlal^s scheme of free India, no privileges or the pri^leged 
classes have a place. Jaw^aharial considers all property to be state- 
owned. He wants planned economy. He wants to reconstruct India 
according to plan. He likes to fly; I do not. I have kept a place for 
the princes and the zamindar^ in India that I envisage* I w^ouJd 
ask the princes in ail humility to enjoy through renunciation. The 
princes may renounce ownership over their properties and become 
their trustees in the inic sense of the term. I visualize God in the 
assemblage of people. 'Ilic princes may say to their people; 'You arc 
the owners and masters of the state and we are your servants/ 1 
would ask the princes to become servant$ of the people and render 
to them an account of their own services. The empire too bestows 
pow'cr on the princeSj but they should prefer to derive pow'er from 
their own people; and if tlicy want to irjdulge in some innocent 
pleasures, ihe>^ may seek to do so as servants of the people. 1 do 
not want the princes to live as paupers. But I would ask them: ‘Do 
you want to remain slaves for all time? Why should you, instead 
of pacing homage to a foreign power, not accept the sovereignty of 
your own people?^ You may write to the Political Department ^ “^Thc 
people arc now aw^akc. How are W'C to withstand an avalanche 
before which even the large empires arc crumbling? We therefore, 
shall belong to the people from today onwards. Wc shall sink or 
swim with them.* Believe me, tlicre is nothing uncoristitntjonal in 
the course I am suggesting. There arc, so far as 1 know, no treaties 
enabling the empire to coerce the princes. The people of the states 
will also declare that though they arc the princes^ subjects, they arc 
part of the Indian nation and that they will accept the leadership 
of the princes, if the latter cast their lot with die people, but not 
otherwise. If this declaration enrages the princes and they choose to 
kill the people, the latter will meet death bravely and unflinchingly, 
but will not go back on thdr word- 

"Nothing, however, should be done secretly. iTiis is an open re¬ 
bellion. In this struggle secrecy is a sin. A free man w^ould not en^ 
gage in a secret movement. It is likely that when you gain freedom 
you will have a C.LD* of your own^ in spite of my advice to the 
contrary. But in the present struggle, wc have to work ojjenly and 
to receive bullets on our chest, without taking to heels. 

"I have a w'ord to say to Government ^erv'ants also. They may 
not, if they like^^ resign their posts yet. The late Justice Ranade did 
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not resign hU post, but he aipetily declared that he belonged to the 
Congress. He said to the Government that though he wm a judge, 
he was a Congressman and would openly attend the sessions of the 
Congress, but that at the same time he would not let 1 ^ political 
views warp his impartiality on the bench. He held Social Reform 
Conference in the very pandal of tlic Congress, 1 would ask all the 
Government servants to follow in tlie footsteps of Ranade and to 
declare their allegiance to the Congress as an answer to the secret 
circular issued by Sir Frederick Puckle. 

‘‘This is all that I ask of you just now. 1 wall now write to the 
Viceroy. You will be able to read the corropondence not just now 
but when 1 publish it with the Viceroy’s consent. But you arc free 
to aver that you support the demand to be put forth in my letter. 
A judge came to me and said : ‘VVe get secret circulars from high 
quarters. \Miat are wc to do?’ I replied, *lf I were in your place, 

1 would ignore the circulars. You may opeuly say to the Govern¬ 
ment : *‘I have received your secret circular. I am, however, with 
the Congress. Though 1 serve the Government for my livelihood, 

I am not going to obey these secret circulars or to employ under¬ 
hand methods.” ’ 

“Soldiers too are covered by the present programme. I do not 
ask them just now to resign their posts and to leave the army. The 
soldiers come to me, Jawaharlal and the Maulana and say: 'We 
arc wholly with you. Wc are tired of the governmental tyranny.’ To 
these soldiers 1 would say: ‘You may say to the Government, "Our 
hearts are with the Congress. We arc not going to leave our posts. 
Wc will serve you so long as w e receive your salaries, Wc will obey 
your just orders, but will refuse to fire on our own people,” ’ 

“To those who lack the courage to do this much I have nothing 
to say. They will go their own w^ay. But if you can do this much, you 
may take it from me that the whole atmosphere will be electrified. 
Let the Government then shower bombs, if they like. But no power 
on earth will then be able to keep you in bondage any longer. 

“If the students want to join the struggle only to go back to their 
studies after a while, I would not invite them to it. For the present, 
however, dD the time that 1 frame a programme for the struggle, I 
would ask the students to say to their professors; *W’c belong to the 
Congress. Do you belong to the Congress or to the Government? 
If you belong to the Congress, you uccd not vacate your posts. You 
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will remain at your posts but teach us and lead us unto freedom/ In 
all fights for freedom, the world over, the students have made very 

large contribudoTis* 

“If in the internal that is left to us before the actual fight be¬ 
gins, you do even the little I have suggested to youj you will have 
changed the atmosphere and wUl have prepared the ground for the 
next step, 

'There is much 1 should yet like to say. But my heart is heavy. 

1 have already taken up much of your time. I have yet to say a few 
words in English also. I thank you for the patience and attention 
with which you have listened to me even at this late hour. It is just 
what true soldiers would do. For the last twenty-two years* 1 have 
controlled my speech and pen and have stored up my energy. He 
is a true brahmachaii who docs not fritlcf away his energy. He will 
therefore* always control his speech. That has been my comcious 
effort all these years. But today the occasion has come when I had 
to imbiirdcn my heart before you. 1 have done so* even though it 
meant putting a strain on your patience ■ and I do not regret having 
done it. I have given you my message and through you I have de¬ 
livered it to the whole of India."' 

Thereafter* Gandhi spoke in English: 

'T have taken such an inordinately long time over pouring out 
what was agitating my soul to those whom 1 had just now the pri¬ 
vilege of servings 1 have been called their leader or* in the military 
language, their commander. But 1 don^t look at my position in that 
light. I have no weapon but love to wield my authority over anyone- 
1 do sport a stick which you tan break into bits without the slightest 
exenioQ. It is simply my staff witii the help of which I walk. Such 
a cripple is not elated* when he is called upon to bear the gteatt^t 
burden. You can share that burden only when 1 appear before you 
not as your cotnmajider but as a humble servant. And he who serves 
best is the chief among equals. 

“ThercTorc, 1 was bound to share with you such thoughts as were 
welling up in my breast* and tell you, in as summary a manner as 
1 can, what I expect you to do as the first step* 

‘"Let me tell you at the outset tliat the real struggle docs not 
commence today* 1 have yet to go through much ceremonial as I 
always do. The burden is almost unbearable* and I have got to con¬ 
tinue to reason in those circles with whom I have lost my credit 
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for the time bcuig. I know that in the course of the last few weeks 
1 have forfeited my credit with a large number of friends, so much 
SO] (hat some of them have now begun to doubt not only my wis¬ 
dom but even my honesty. Now I hold that my wisdom is not such 
a treasure which f cannot afford to Jose; but my honesty is a pre¬ 
cious treasure to me and I can ill afford to lose it. 

"Such occasions arise in the life of a man who is a puce seeker 
after truth and who would seek to 5Cr\'e humanity and his country 
to the best of his lights, without fear or hypocrisy. For the last fifty 
years, 1 have known no other way, I have been a humble servant 
of humanity and, have rendered on more than one occasion such 
service as 1 could (0 die empire; and here let me say w'ithout fear 
of challenge th.'it throughout ray career never have I asked for any 
personal favour. I have ^njoyed the privilege of friendship, as 1 
enjoy it today, ivith Lord Linlithgow. It is a friendship which has 
outgrowTi the ofticiai relationship* Whether Lord Linlithgow will 
bear me out T do not know; but there has sprung up a personal bond 
between him and myself. He once introduced me to his daughter. 
His son-in-law, the .'k.D.C., was drav%Ti towards me. He fell in love 
with Mahadev more than with me, and Lady Anne and he came 
to me. She is an obedient and favourite daughter. 1 take interest 
in their wcirarc. I lake the liberty to give out these titbits only to 
give you an earnest of the personal bond which exists between us, 
.\nd yet, let me declare here that no personal bond will ever inter- 
fere with the stubborn struggle on which, if it falls to my lot, I may 
have to launch against Lord Linlithgow, as tlie representative of the 
empire. It seems to me that I will have to resist the might of that 
empire with the might of the dumb millions, with no limit but of 
non-violence as policy confined to this struggle. It is a terrible job 
to have to offer resistance to a Viceroy with whom I enjoy such 
relations. He has more than once trusted my word, often about my 
people. 1 mention thb with great pride and pleasure. I mention it as 
an earnest of my desire to be true to the British nation, to be true 
to the empire* I mention it to testify that when that empire forfeited 
my iruit, the Englishman who was its Viceroy came to know it. 

“Then there is the sacred memory of Charlie Andrews which 
wells up within me at this moment. The spirit of Andrews hovers 
about me. For me, he sums up the brightest tradition of Englbh cul¬ 
ture. 1 enjoyed closer relations with him than with most Indians. 
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1 mjoyed his confidence. There were no secrets between us. We ex¬ 
changed our hearts everyday» Whatever w'as in his heart he would 
blurt out without the sbghtesi hesitation or reservation* It b true 
Jit was a friend of Gurudevj but he looked upon Gurudev with awcj 
not that Gunidev wanted it. Andrews had that peculiar humility. 
But with me, he became tlic closest friend. Years ago, he came to 
South Africa with a note of introduction from the laic Gokliale. He 
is unfortunately gone* He was a fine Englbhman. 1 know that the 
spirit of Andrews k listening to me* 

**Thcn 1 have received a warm telegram from the Metropolitan 
of Calcuttaj Dr. Westcott, conveying hk blessingSj tlvough, 1 know, 
he k opprased to my move today. 1 hold liim to be a man ofGud. 

I can understand the language of hk hearts, ^ know that hk heart 

is with me* ^ 

^*And with this backgroundj I w^ant to declare to the world that, 
whatev'cr may be said to the contrary, and although I might have 
forfeited the regard and even the trust of many friends in the West, 
and 1 bow' my head low, but even for thdr friendship or their love, 

I must not suppress the voice within, call it ‘conscience^ call it 
the ^prompting of my inner basic nature' - There b something within 
me impelling me to cry out my agony* 1 have known humanity* I 
have studied something of psychology^ though I have not read many 
books on psychology* Sucli a man know's exaedy w^hat it is* That 
something in me which never deceives me tells me now: *\ ou have 
to stand against the whole world, although you may have to stand 
alone. You have to stare the world in die face, although the w^orld 
may look at you with bloodshot eyes. Do not fear* Trust that little 
thing which resides in the heart.' It sayS| ‘Forsake friends, wife, and 
all; but testify- to that for which you have lived, and for which you. 
have to die.^ 

^‘Believe me, friends, I am not anxious to die. I want to live my 
full span of life. According to me, it is 120 years at least. By diat 
time India wtU be fi^ce, the w^orld will be free* Let me tell you too 
that I do not regard England, or for that matter America, as free 
coxmtrics* They are free after their own fashion, free to hold in 
bondage the coloured races of tltc earth* Are England and America 
fighting for the liberty of these races today? You shall not limit my 
concept of freedom* The English and the American teachers, their 
history^ and their magnificent poetry have not said you shall not 
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broaden the interpretation of freedom. And according to my inter¬ 
pretation of that freedom, lam constrained to say they are strangers 
to that freedom wliich tlieir poct 5 and teachers have described. If 
they will know the real fireedomt they should come to India. They 
have to come not with pride or arrogance but in the spirit of earnest 
seekers of Truth. 

“It is the fimdamenLal truth with which India has been experi¬ 
menting for Iwenty-tTiVo years* Unconsciously, from its very foun- 
dations, long ago, the Congrt^ has departed tltough non-violently 
from what is known as the constitutional method. Dadabhai and 
Pherostshah who hdd the Congress India in the palm of their hands 
had held on to the latter* They were lovers of the Congress. They 
were its masters^ But above all, they were real sennnts. They never 
countenanced murder and secrecy and the like. I confess there are 
many black sheep amongst us Congressmen. But I trust the whole 
of India to launch upon a non-violent struggle on the widest scale. 
1 trust the irmate goodness of human nature which peredves the 
truth and pr^ails during a crisb, as if by instmet- But, even if I 
am deceived in this, 1 i^haU not swerve. From its very inception, the 
Congress based its policy on peaceful methods and the subsequent 
generations added nonH:o-opcration. ’V^'hco Dadabhai entered the 
British Parliament, Salisbury dubbed him as a black man, but the 
English people defeated Salisbury, and Dadabhai went to Parlia¬ 
ment by their vote. India was delirious with joy. Th^^e things, how¬ 
ever, now India has outgrown. 

**It is with all these things as the background diat I want the 
Englishmen, Europeans and all the United Nations to examine in 
their heart of hearts what crime India has committed in demand¬ 
ing independence today, 1 ask: Is it right for you to distrust us? Is 
it right to distrust such an organisation with all its background, 
tradition and record of over half a century and misrepresent its en¬ 
deavours before all the world by every means at your command ? 
Is it right, 1 ask, that by hook or by crook, aided by the foreign 
press, aided, I hope not, by the President of the U.S.A., or even 
by the Generalissimo of China, who has yet to win hh Uurels, you 
should present India's struggle in shocking light? 

“I have met the Generalissimo, 1 have known him through 
Madame Chiang who was my interpreter, and though he seemed 
inscrutable to me, not so Madame Chiang. And he allow'cd me to 
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read his mind through hcr« He has not as yet said that we w^ere 
wrong in demanding our independence. I'licrc is a choni$ of dis¬ 
approval and protest aJl over the world against m* They say wc are 
erring, the move is inopportune, I had great regard for the British^ 
but now the British diplomacy stinks in my nostrils. Yet others are 
learning their lessons. They may succeed in gettings through these 
methods, the world opinion on their side for a cime^ but India will 
raise her voice against all the organized propaganda. I will speak 
against it. Even if the whole of the world forsakes me* 1 will say: 
‘You are wrong. India will wrench with Dcn-violcnce her liberty 
from unwilling hands.^ 

*‘Evcn if my eyes close and there is no freedom for India^ non^' 
^olence wiU not end* They will be dealing a mortal blow to China 
and Russia if they oppo^sc the freedom of ^non-violent India which 
today is pleading with bended knees for the fulfilment of the debt 
long overdue. Does a creditor ever go to the debtor like that? And 
even when India is met with such angry opposition, she says: ‘Wc 
will not hit below the belt* We have learnt sufficient gentlemanli- 
ness. We are pledged to non-violence.* I have been the author of 
the non-embarrassment policy of the Congress and yet today you 
find me talking this strong language. My non'Cmbarrassmcnt plea 
was always qualified by the proviso 'consistent with our honour and 
safety'. If a man holds me by the neck and wants to drown me, 
may I not struggle to free myself directly? There is no mconsistcncy 
in OUT posidon today. 

“There are representatives of the foreign press assembled here 
today. Through them, 1 wish to say to the world that the United 
Nations, who say that they have need for India, have the opportu-^ 
nity now' to declare India free and prove their bona hdes* If they 
miss it, ilicy w'iB be missing the opportunity' of their lifetime and 
history vrill record that they did not discharge their obllgadons to 
India in time and lost the battlcH I w ant the blc$$ing5 of the whole 
world, so that I may succeed with them. I do not want the united 
powers to go beyond their obvious lunitadons. I do not want them 
to accept non-violence and disarm today. There is a fundamental 
difference between fascism and tvtn this imperialism which I am 
fighting. Do the Britbh get Irom India all they want? What they 
get today is from the India which they hold in bondage. Tltiak what 
difference it would make if India was to participate as a free ally. 
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That freedom^ if it is to come, must come today. It wU have no 
taste left in it, if today* you* who have the power to hdp* do not 
exercise it. If you can exercise it, what seems impossible today will* 
under the glow of freedom* become possible tomoiTOiiV. If India 
feels that freedom, she will command that freedom for China. The 
road for running to Russia’s help will be opened* The Englishmen 
did not die in Malaya or on the soil of Burma. What shall enable 
us to retrieve diis situation? Where shall I go and where shall I 
take the forty crores of India? How is this vast mass of humanity 
to be aflame in the cause of world deliveranccj unless and until it 
has touched and felt freedom? Today* they have no touch of life 
left. It has been crushed out of them. If lustre is to be put into 
ihefr eyes, freedom has to come not tomorrow but today* 1 have, 
therefore* pledged the Cpngress, and the Congress has pledged her¬ 
self that she will do or die,” 

President Azad, winding up the proceedings, stated that he was 
addressing the United Nations on the Congress demand and would 
strive till die last minute to reach a settlement. The A.-I,G.G. ses¬ 
sion concluded at ten in the rught. 
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August 8 * 19421 the la^t day of freedom, was crowded with in^ 
tense work. Replying to a Ntws Chrmkk editorial^ Gandhi said in 
an interview: 

"Peace I want among all mankind^ but 1 do not want peace at 
any cost, and certainly not by placating the aggressor or at the co&t 
of honour. Anyone, tliercfore, who thinks tliat I am guilty of either 
vic^ will do great harm to the immediate purpose. 

**The resolution is intended to compass the very end which the 
article in qutsdon has at heart. We here feel that Britain cannot be 
extricated from its critical posidou, unless India's hearty co-opera¬ 
tion is secured* That co-operation is impossible without the people 
realizing that they arc uidependent today. And the people have to 
act softly, if they are to retain the independence regained after an 
InsuiFcrablc period of foreign dominadon. No one can change the 
nature of a whole mass of mankind by promise®, when the reality 
b the tndispetisable reqtmite for energizing them. 

"The resolution has provided for the diffictiltj' that the framers 
could anticipate. They have accounted for every valid criticism, and 
I can say on behalf of the Congress that it would at any time be 
prepared to consider and make allowance for any valid difficulty* 
No one responsible has even taken the trouble of discussing with the 
Working Committee of the Congress the dilfrculcy there b about 
the immediate recognition of India's independence* 

“The Congress consent to the military operations of the allied 
arms during the pendency of the war suppli^ a sufficient answer to 
any difficulty that we could conceive. The British or the allies nm 
no risk In recognizing indcpendencep The risk is all on the side of 
India, but the Congress b prepared to take It, Not only the British 
run no risk so far as tiic conduct of the war b concerned, but they 
gain by this one act of justice an ally, counting 400 millions, and 
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accession of strength that is derived from a cocisdousness of having 
done that justice. Then, and then only, could Great Britain be dis¬ 
tinguished from Nazis and fascists only by that act and no otherH. It, 
therefore, parses my comprehension that such justice is denied by 
those who proclaim their allegiance to freedom and democracy.” 

In an inrertdew to die Associated Press, he replied to a number 
of questions on the Congress resolution. 

Question! ^^Does this resolution mean peace or war? There is 
an interpretation, particularly among the foreign journalists* that it 
means declaration of war, and that the last three paragraphs of the 
resolution are the really operative part. Is the emphasis on the first 
part or the last part of the resolution?” 

Answer: "TTie emphasis in any non-violent struggle, projected or 
in operationj h always on peace; war, when, it becomes an abso¬ 
lute necessity,” 

Question: ”Do you contemplate negotiations between the Con¬ 
gress and British Government before bunching mass struggle?” 

Answer: “I have definitely contemplated an interv^al between the 
passing of the Congress resolution and the starting of the struggle. 
1 do not know that what I contemplate doing according to my wont 
can be in any way described as in the nature of the negotiation^ 
But a letter will certainly go to the Viceroy not as an ultimatum^ 
but an earnest pleading for avoiding conEct. If there is favourable 
response, then my letter can be the basis for negotiation.” 

Question: ""What is the maximum time you are prepared to wait 
to see if there is any response from die British Government and the 
United Nations to *ihc last-minute appeal" of the A,-LC.C.?” 

Answer; "The object with which the demand for the immediate 
withdrawal is made docs not allow of a long-time Interval for the 
simple reason that the war will not be suspended while, in expec¬ 
tation of something turning up, the interval is contemplated. The 
Working Committee itself, which is sincerely eager to mobUke the 
whole of free Indian opinion in favour of the war effort, is impa¬ 
tient to do so and in view of the terrible suspense created through¬ 
out India it b altogether wrong both for the Congress and British 
power to prolong the suspense by a day longer than is warranted 
by force of circumstances beyond control.” 

Replying to the questions by foreign correspondent* Gandhi fur¬ 
ther elucidated points from the Cougri:^ resolution. An American 
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correspondcut asked:: ^‘America seems disturbed about your pod- 
tiDn relative to Japan. Would you ^vc u$ a pomt-blank assuraitce 
that even if there was a time tvhen you thought of dealing with 
Japan you would not consider it now?" 

Gandhi answ'ercdr "‘I can give no such assurance, because if I 
deal with Japan and if I am allowed to do so by the contemplated 
free India government, I would do so purely in interest of the allied 
cause. It may be the effort and optimism of a visionary, but it can 
do no harm to the war effort. It will discredit Japan, if a fHcudly 
gesture on behalf of groaning humanity k repelled. 1 have no doubt 
in my mind that if the allied powers had found somisone whom they 
could implicitly trust not to compromise their cause, they would not 
reject such a voluntary offer in which they would* in no sense, be 
involved in the sense that they had sent an emissary to make over¬ 
tures on their behalf. I have enough regard^ for my sclf-rcspcct, not 
to handle a mission of a compromising nature^ But 1 know this is 
only a day-dream on my part. Independence has first to come and 
then I must have the permission of the fi-ec India Government 
which will^ a$ a new ally^ seek the approval of the United Nations 
for my humanitarian mission." 

Question; *HVoiild any sort of assurance of post-war freedom be 
acceptable to you?” 

Answer: "For the very cogent reasons I have given and many 
Congressmen have given, for the cause itself of the United Nations^ 
waiting is harmful. The attainment of independence afrer tbe war 
%vou1d lose its charm. India would not feel that it had made any 
real effort to win independence and it must be humiliatiug for a 
big nation like India not to be able to help, although it is conscious 
that it can render inestimable help in a variety of ways such, that 
I have repeatedly said, that it would ensure victory for tlic allied 
cause. Cridcs wiU never understand the urgency and, if I may say 
so, the delicate nobility of the demand, uni™ they uudcT^tand and 
appreciate the background 1 have given to everyone of the recent 
acts of the CongresSi" 

Qitcstion: "Can you outline some non-violent step to be taken, 
so that wo can plainly tell America just how tough you can make 
things over here?" 

Answer; "Your question is ccrUinly very good. I could answer 
it also, but my modesty will prevent it. i must, thexefore* ask the 
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impatient Americans to wait and see. I would plead with them 
to suppress their natural curioyiy and also mobilize public opinion, 
so that they may derive themselves the experience of the toughness 
of non-violent action of the extreme type.” 

Quesuon: **Civil disobedience will inevitably hamper the United 
Nations* war effort—which yon say you do not w'ant to do—how 
quicldy do you think you can win, and is not a complete general 
strike necessary for such speed?” 

Answer: ”^\hether people believe it or not^ 1 must confess that 
in non-violent action God is the decisive factor^ ’WTiatcvor strength 
1 possess is not my own. Every ounce of it comes from God of truth 
who docs not dwch in the clouds above, but who dwells in every 
Bbrc of my being. Therefore, it is diflictilt for me to speak with 
precision of, say, General Wavell, who thinks, as he must, that his 
dispositiom and calculadom must be such, and can be made such, 
that they cannot be overridden bj' any such utikno%ra and intangible 
power called God or Truth, or whatever other name human fancy 
chooses to give to diat power. You are right, however, w^hen you 
say that for a swift ending a general strike is necessary. It is not 
outside my contemplation, but seeing that I shall take every step 
in terms of my oft-rcpcatcd declaration that mass struggle is not 
conceived in any inimical spirit, but in the friendliest spirit, 1 shaft 
move with utmost caution. And if a general strike becomes a dirt 
neee$siiy, 1 shall not flinchi” 

On August 7, Gandhi placed the following draft of instructions, 
marked ^^confidential", before the Working Committee r 

“On the day of the hartal, no processions should be taken out, 
nor meetings held in the ciiies. All people should observi:: a twenty- 
four hours* fast and offer prayers^ If the owners of shops approve 
of our satyagraha struggle, they whU close their shops^ but no one 
should be made to close his shop under coercion. In the villages, 
however, where there is no fear of violence or disturbance, meet¬ 
ings may be held and processions taken out and responsible Con¬ 
gressmen w'ho believe in mass civil disobedience should explain 
the meaning of the contemplated satyagraha struggle to the people. 
The object of our satyagraha is to secure the withdrawal of British 
rule and the attainment of in dependence for the whole of Indiap 
After the withdrawal of British rule, the constitution of the future 
government of the country will be settled by the Joint deliberation 
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of the whole nation, including all partit$. That govamment mil 
belong not to the Congress nor to any particular group or any 
party, but to the entire thitty-fivc crones of people of India. All 
Congressmen should make it clear that it vnll not be the rule of 
the Hindus or of any pariicular community. It should also be well 
explained that this sat}>agraha is not directed against EngUslimeii 
but against British rule only, for we regard no one as ortr enemy* 
This should be brought home to villagers* 

Local Congress workers should send their reports about the 
hartal and other activides to their pro\4ncial Congre^ committees 
and the latter to the central Congress office. In case* the leader in a 
particular place is arrested by the Government, another should be 
chosen in his place. Every province would make necessary arrange¬ 
ments suited to its particular circumstance^* And in the last resort, 
every Congressman is his own leader and a serv^ant of the whole 
nadon* A final w'ord: no one should think that those whose names 
are on the CongreSiS register are the only Congressmen* Let every 
Indian, who desires the freedom for the whole of India and fully 
believes in the weapon of truth and non-violence for the purpose 
of this struggle, regard himself as a Congressman and act as such. 
If anybody has the spirit of communalism or harbours hatred or 
iU will in his heart agaimt any Indian or Englishman, he will best 
help the struggle by keeping aloof. Such an individual will hinder 
the cause by joining the struggle. 

“Every satyagrahi should undci^tand before joining the struggle 
that he is to ceaselessly carry on the struggle dll independence b 
achieved. He should vow that he will be free or die* Those employed 
in Government offices, Government factories, railways, post offices, 
etc.j may not pardcipate in the hartal, because our object is to make 
it dear that wc wU never tolerate the Japanese, Nazi or fascist 
invasion, nor British rule. Therefore, we shall not for the present 
interfere in the above-mendoned Government departments^ But an 
occasion may certainly aiisCp when we $bai] ask all tho^ people 
who are employed in Government offices to give up their positions 
and join the satyagraha struggle* But all Congress members in the 
central and provincial assemblies ought to vacate their seats and 
come out forthwith. In case, an attempt is made to fill thdr places 
with enemies of the country's freedom, or henchmen of the British 
Government, local Congressmen ^ould be put up to oppose thdr 
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election. The same applies to the Congress members of the munici* 
palides and other public bodies. i\s couditions in diflerent provinces 
are not the same^ every pro\T.ncial Congress committee shall make 
arrangements suited to its special circumstances. 

a Government servant is called upon to perpetrate exc^es 
or injusticej it will be his clrar duty to resign at once, giving the 
real reasons. The free Indian Government wiU be under no obli¬ 
gation to continue in its smice all those Government functionaries 
who are at present serving the empire on huge salaries j nor will 
it be under an obligaticin to continue the large pensions which arc 
being drawn at present, 

**Ail students reading in institutions conducted or controlled by 
the Government should come out of these institutions. Those who 
are above sixteen years ,of age should join the satyagraha. Those 
who so leave these institutions should do so with a clear under¬ 
standing that they arc not to return to them until independence is 
achieved- There should be no coercion w^hatsoever in this matter. 
Only those who of their own free wiU wish to do so should come 
out- No good can come out of coerdon, 

excesses are committed 111 any place by the Government, 
people should offer resistance and endure the penaJty. For instance^ 
if villagers, labourers or householders arc ordered to vacate their 
farms or homes, they should flatly refuse to obey such orders. If an 
adequate compensation is offered, or if they are suiLably provided 
for by grant of land, etc,, elsewhere, they may vacate thdr farms or 
homes- Here there is no question of civil disobedience, but simply 
of refusing to submit to coerdon or injustice. We do not want to 
hinder military activities^ but neither shall we submit to arbitrary 
high-handedn^. 

^‘Thc salt tax causes great hardship to the poor. Therefore, wher¬ 
ever salt can be made, the poor people may certainly manufacture 
it for themselves and risk the penalty. 

“Land ca.x is due only to a government which we recogm^ as 
our own- It is long since w^e have mentally teased to recognize the 
existing Government as such, but until now wc have not gone to 
the length of refusing the payment of land tax because wc felt that 
the country was not prepared to go so far. But the time has now 
come when those, who have the courage, and arc prepared to risk 
thdr all should refuse to pay it. The Congress holds that the land 
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belongs to those who work on it and to no one else* If they part with 
3 share of the produce to anyone* it is for the furtherance of thdr 
own interests. There are various systems of collecting land revenue. 
Where the stamindari system prevaiU the zamindar^ pay the tax 
to dte Government and the ryot to the zamindar* In such cases, 
if the zamindar makes common cause with the ryot, his portion 
of the revenue* which may be setded by mutual agreement* shouLd 
be given to him. But if a zamindar w^ants to side with the Govern- 
mentp no tax should be payed to turn. This will* in the immediate 
present* spell ruin to the ryot Therefore, only those who arc pre¬ 
pared to face utter ruin should refuse payment of liind revenue. 

^'Besides these, there are several other items which could be taken 
up. The direcdons in regard to these items will be issued when the 
occasion arises/’' , 

The Working Committee was again to have met on the morning 
of August 5 . Gandhi was to put before the committee bk view of 
the negotiations which he was to carry on with the Government. 
The ncgodations were to cover a period of at least three weeks. 
The mstruedons were to see the light of day only on failure of the 
contemplated negotiations. 

Gandhi made supreme effort to settle amicably with the Muslim 
League. On August B, Gandhi wrote to a Muslim business man in 
Bombay that he had no objecdon to Britain handing over power 
to the Muslim League^ “provided the Muslim League co-operated 
fully with the Congress demand for immediate mdependeuce with¬ 
out the ^Lightest reservation, subjeetp of eourse* to the proviso that 
independent India will permit die operations of the alhed armies 
in order to check Axis aggression*” 

Immediately after the passing of the resolution by the A.-I.C.C., 
the Governor-General-in-Counci! published on August 8 a resolu¬ 
tion expressing regret at the Congress resolution and determination 
to meet the “challenge" contained m it: 

“The Govemor-General-in-Couneil has been aware, too, for some 
days past of the dangerous preparations by the Congress party for 
unlawful and, in some cases, violent activities directed among other 
things to the interruption of communications and public utility 
services, organization of strik(^, tanriperiug with the loyalty of the 
Government servants and interference with defence measures includ¬ 
ing recruitment. The Government of India have waited patiently 
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in the hope that wise counsels might prevail^ They have been dis¬ 
appointed in that hope- To a challenge, such as the present, there 
can be only one amwer^ The Government of India would regard it 
as wholly incompatible with their nespottsibilidcs to the people of 
India and their obligations to the allies^ that a demand should be 
discussed, the acceptance of which would plunge India into con- 
fu^on and anarchy internally^ and would paralyBc India's effort in 
the common cause of human freedom,” 

On Sunday^ August Gandhi woke up as usual at four in the 
morning for hk prayers* There had been rumours to the effect that 
arrcsi^ were imminent. "After my last night's speech,” said Gandhi 
to Mahadev Desai, “they will never arrest He was about to 
proceed with hk dally routine after the praym^ when the news came 
that the Police Commissiiioner was at the gate of Birla House and 
wanted to see Gandhi's secretary. He brought with him warrants of 
arrest and detention under the Defence of India Rules for Gandhi, 
Mahadev Desai and Mirabehn. ITiere were no orders for Kastur- 
bai Gandhi and Pyarclal, but tiie Police Commissioner said he 
had instructions to take them ^vith Gandhi under the same terms if 
the>* chose to accompany him. But tliey decided not to. The police 
gave Gandhi and hk party' half an hour to get ready. Gandhi 
took his usual breakfast of goatk milk and fruit juice. Hk favourite 
hymn “V^akhnav Jan” w^as then sung by his party and also verses 
from the Koran. Gandhi then left with a few personal belongings 
indudmg hk copy of the Gita* the ashram hymn book, the Koran, 
an Urdu primer and dhantah takli, 

Gandhi’s last instruttions conveyed to the nation through Pyare* 
lai were: “Let wtry non-violent soldier of freedom write out the 
slogan 'Do or Die’ on a piece of paper or cloth, and stick h on bis 
clothes, so that In case he died in tlie course of offering satyagraha, 
he might be distinguished by that sign from other elements who 
do not iubscribe to non-violence,” 

A special train was kept ready at the Victoria Tcmiinus station. 
The whole of the Working Committee and many Congressmen had 
already been taken into it in the early horns of the morning. WTiat 
happened later was described by Mahadev Desai in his diary; 

“We were taken down at Chinch wad. Tltc Working Committee 
members were made to get down first. In the coutse of a conver¬ 
sation with the Maulana and Jawahar a reference came up as to 
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a fast. They recognized it as a final step. Jawahar raised the point 
as to why secrecy was incompatible with ahimsa, ‘You are ftec to 
interpret ahimsa in your ov^ti way,’ replied Bapu. 

“At Chinchwad station we were taken into a motor-car. Otliers 
were made to go into a Jorty. Sorrow and grief w'crc written large 
on Bapu’s face. It was accentuated by the wny in which Mehta was 
treated. They caught hold of Mehta by his hands and feet and 
carried him to the lorry where a sergeant pushed him in. 

“On reaching the palace, 1 began to give Bapu a massage. 'After 
how many long years are you doing it?’ Bapu asked. He slept for 
one and a half hours during the massage and again at noon. He 
then began writing the letter to the Viceroy which he showed to 
me at night. But my eyes were bea^y with sleep. At g.25 a.m. Bapu 
took silence.” 

I 

Serious disturbances had broken cm a]] over India wlicn news 
of arrests became knoiivn. The detendon of the Working Committee 
had been followed by the arrests of hundreds of Congriss leadtoi 
throughout the countr^^ The destination of the Working Committee 
was kept a secret, while it wns knoHTi that Gandhi and hk party 
were confined in Aga Khan Palace at Poona. Soon after Kasturbai 
joined Gandhi by insisdng upon addressing a meeting m Bombay, 
She narrated to him the happenings outside in detalL 

On August lOp Gandhi addressed a letter to Sir Roger Lumlcy, 
the Governor of Bombay: 

"After the train that carried me and tlte fellow prisoners reaehed 
Chinchwad on Sunday^ some of m were ordered to alight. Shrimati 
Sarojini Devi, Shrimati Mirabai^ Shri Mahadev Dcsai and I were 
directed to get into a car. There were two lorries lined up along¬ 
side the car. I have no doubt that the reservation of the car for us 
was done out of delicate considerations. I must own too that the 
officers in charge performed their task with tact and courtesy* 

"Nevertheless, I felt deeply hurniliatedf when the fdlow prisoners 
were ordered to occupy the two lorries. I reaUae that all could not 
be carried in cars. I have been before now carried in prison ^-ans. 
This time too, we should have been carried with our comrades* 
In relating this incident, my object is to inform the Government 
that in the altered conditions and the altered state of my mind, 1 
can no longer accept special privilege$ which hitherto 1 have ac¬ 
cepted, though reluctantly, I propose this time to accept no privileges 
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and comforts which comrades may not receive, except for the special 
food, so long as the Government allow it for my bo^y need. 

“There is another matter to which 1 must draw your attention. 
I have told my people that this time our method is not courting 
imprisonment, that wc must prepare for much higher sacrifice and 
so those who choose may peacefully resist arrest. So a young man, 
who was in the party, offered such resistance. He was, therefore, 
hauled to the prison van. This was ugly enough. But it was a pain¬ 
ful sight when an impatient English sergeant rough-handled him 
and shoved him into the lorry, a$ If he was a log of wood. In my 
opinion, the sergeant deserves correctiou. The struggle has become 
bitter enough without such scenes. 

“This temporary jail is commodious enough to take in all who 
were arrested with me. Among them are Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
and his daughter. She b hb nurse and cook, I have great anxiety 
about the Sardar who never got over the intestinal collapse which 
he had during his last incarceration. Ever since hb release, 1 have 
been personally regulating hb diet, etc. I request that both he and 
his daughter be placed with me. And so should the other prboners 
though not on the same imperative grounds as are applicable in 
the case of the Sardar and hb daughter. I submit that it b not right 
to separate co-workers arrested for the same cause, unless they arc 
dangerous criminals. 

“I have been told by the superintendent that I am not to be sup¬ 
plied with the newspapers. Now, I was given by one of my fellow 
prisoners on the train a copy of the Sunday edition of the Esntiag 
JfftttS, It contains the Government of India’s resolution in justifi¬ 
cation of their policy in dealing with thb erbb. It rrmtamt some 
grossly incorrect statements which 1 ought to be allowed to correct. 
Thb and similar things I cannot do, unless I know what b going 
on outside the jaU." 

Secretary to the Government of Bom bay said that “no change in 
the conditions of your detention b at present contemplated, and it 
b not at present the intention to supply you with newspapcix.” 

On August 14, Gandhi sent to the Viceroy the following letter; 

"The Government of India were wrong in precipitating the crisb. 
The Government resolution justifying the step b full of dbtordotis 
and mbrepreseniations. 'fhat you had the approval of your Indian 
'colleagues’ can have no significance, except thb that in India you 
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can always cominand such services. That co-opcration is an addi* 
tional justification for the demand of withdrawal^ irrespecdvc of 
what people and parties may say; 

"'The Government of India should have waited at least dll the 
time that I inaugurated the mass action. 1 had publicly stated that 
I fully contemplated sending you a letter before taking concrete 
acdou. It was to be an appeal to you for an Lmpajtial exanunadon 
of the Congress case. As you know^ the Congress hm readily fiUed 
in every omission that has been discovered in the conception of its 
demand. So would I have dealt with every deficiency, if you had 
given me the opportunity^ The precipitate action of Government 
leads one to think that they were afraid that the extreme caudon 
and the gradual ness with which the Congress was moving towards 
direct acdon, might make the world opinion %"ecr roxmd to the 
Congress as it had already begun doingj and expose the hollow¬ 
ness of grounds for the Government rejection of the Congress de¬ 
mand. They should surely have waited for an authentic report of 
my speeches on Friday and on Saturday night after the passing of 
the resolution by the A.-LC.C. You would have found in dicm 
that I would not hasdly begin acdon. You should have taken ad¬ 
vantage of the in terval foreshadowed in them and espiored every 
possibility of satisfying the ClongTCSs demand. 

""The resolution says: *The Government of India have waited 
patiently in the hope that wiser counsels might prevaiL They have 
been disappointed in that hope." I suppose ‘wiser counsels^ here 
mean the abandonment of its demand by the Congress. Why should 
the abandonment of a demand legitimate at all times be hoped for 
by a Government pledged to guarantee independence to India? Is 
it a challenge that could only be met by immediate repression, in¬ 
stead of patient reasoning with the demanding party? 1 venture to 
suggest that it is a long draft upon the credulity of mankind to say 
that the acceptance of the demand ‘w'ould plunge India into con* 
fusion.* Anyway the summary rejection of the demand has plunged 
the nation and the Government into confusion. The Congress was 
making every effort to identify India with the allied cause. 

"The Government resolution states; ‘The Govcmor-Gcncral-in* 
Council has been aware^ toOj for some time past^ of dangerous pro 
para dons by the Congress party for unlawful andj in some cases^ 
violent activitieSj directed among other things to the mtemjption 
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of communicatioiii and public utility services, the orgsuiizadon of 
strikes, tampering with the loyalty of GovemTuent servants and in¬ 
terference vvith the defence measures, including recruitment/ This 
is a gross distortion of the reality. Violence was never contemplated 
at any stage. A definition of what could be included in non-violent 
action has been Interpreted in a sinister and subtle manner as if the 
Congress was preparing for violent action. Everything was openly 
discussed among the Congress circles, for noihiug was to be done 
secretly. And why is it tampering with your loyalty, if I ask you to 
give up a job that is harming the British people? Instead of pub¬ 
lishing behind the backs of principal Congressmen the misleading 
paragraph, the Government of India, immediately they came to 
know of 'the preparations', should have brought to book the parties 
concerned with the prcj>arations. Tliat would have been an ap¬ 
propriate course. By their unsupported allegations in the resolution, 
they have laid tliemsclvcs open to the charge of unfair dealing, 

“The whole Congress movement was intended to evoke in the 
people the measure of sacrifice suJlicicnt to compel attention. It was 
intended to demonstrate what measure of popular support it had. 
Was it wise at this time of the day to seek to suppress a popular 
movement avowedly non-violent? 

“The Government resolution further says: ‘The Congress is not 
India’s mouthpiece. Yet in the interests of securing their own dom¬ 
inance and in pursuit of their totalitarian policy, Ckmgrcss leaders 
have consistently impeded the efforts made to bring India to full 
nationhood/ It is a gross libel tlim to accuse the oldest national 
organization of India. This language lies ill in the mouth of a 
Government which has, as can be proved from ilic public records, 
consistently thwarted every national effort for attaining freedom, 
and sought to suppress tlic Congress by hook or by crook. 

“The Government have not condescended to consider the Con¬ 
gress offer that if simultaneously with the declaration of independ¬ 
ence of India, they could not trust the Congress to form a stable 
provisional government, they should ask the Muslim League to do 
so and that any national government formed by the League would 
be loyally accepted by the Congress. Such an offer is hardly con¬ 
sistent with the charge of totalitarianism against the Congress. 

“Let me examine the Government offer. ‘It is that as soon as 
hostilities cease, India shall devise for herself, with full freedom of 
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decision ajid on a basis embracing all and not only a single p^uty^ 
the form of govemmentj which she regards as most suited to her 
conditions.^ Has this offer any reality about it? All partis have not 
agreed now. Will h be any more possible afta^ the Mrar* if the parties 
have to act before independence is in their hands? Parties grow up 
like mushrooms^ for without proving their representative characterp 
the Government will welcome them as they have done in the past, 
if the parties oppose the Congress and its acrivities^ though they 
may do hp-homage to independence. Frustration is inherent in the 
Government offcTp Hencej the logical cry of withdrawal first* Only 
after the end of the British power and Fundamental change in the 
political status of India from bondage to freedom will the formation 
of a truly representative government, whether provisional or per¬ 
manent^ be possible* The Living burial of the authors of the demand 
has not resolved the deadlock. It has aggravated it. 

“Then the resolution proceeds: *The snggestlpn put forward by 
the Congress party that the millions of India uncertain as to the fu*^ 
turn are ready, despite the sad lessons of so many martyr conn tries p 
to throw themselves into the arms of the invaders, k one that the 
Government of India cannot accept as a true representation of die 
feeling of the people of this great coiuiiiy.^ I do not know about 
the millions* But I can give my own evidence in support of the Con¬ 
gress statement. It is open to the Government not to believe the 
Congress evidence* No imperial pow'cr Hkes to be told that it is in 
peril* It is because the Congress is anxious for Britain to avoid the 
fate that has overtaken other imperial powers that it asks her to 
shed imperialism voluntarily fay declaring India mdependent. The 
Congress has not approached the movement with any but the friend¬ 
liest motive. The Congress seeks to kill imperialism as much for the 
sake of the British people and humanity as for India. Notw^ithstand- 
ing the assertions to die contrary, I maintain that the Congress 
has no interest of its own apart from that of the whole of India 
and die world. 

“The following passage from the peroradon iin the resolution is 
interesting. ^But on them (the Government)^ diere lies the task of 
defending India^ of maintaining Indians capacity to wage war, of 
safeguarding India's intcrcstSp of holding the balance between the 
different sections of her people without fear or favour.* All I can 
say Is that it is a mockery of truth after the experience in Malaya, 
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SiiigApore and Burma. It k sad to lind tbe Government of India 
clamiing to hold the 'balance* bet^xeu the parties for Vi^bosc area- 
don and exktcDce it k itself demonstrably responsible. 

“One thing more. The declared cause k corntnon between the 
Government of India and Us. To put it in most concrete termsi it 
is the protection of the freedom of China and Russia. Tlie Govern¬ 
ment think that the freedom of India k not necessary for T-vinning 
the cause. I think exactly the opposite. 1 have taken Jawaharlal 
Nehru as my measuring rod. His personal contacts make him feel 
much more the misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia 
than I caut and, may I say^ than even you can. In that misery, he 
tried to forget his quarrel with imperialism. He dreads much more 
than I do the success of Nazism and fascism. I argued with him for 
days together. He fought against my position with a passion which 
1 have no w^ords to describe. But the logic of facts overwhelmed him. 
He yielded when he saw dearly that without the freedom of India 
that of tlie other two was in great Jeopardy. Surdy, you are wTong 
in having imprisoned such a powerful friend and ally* 

**lf notwithstanding the common cause, the Governmenik reply 
to the Congress demand k hastj' repression^ they will not wonder 
if T draw the inference that it was not so much the allied cause 
that weighed with the British Government, as the unexpre^ed de¬ 
termination to cling to the possession of India as an indispensable 
part of imperial polic>^ ITik determination led to the rejection of 
ilie Congress demand and precipitated repression* 

*'Thc present mutual slaughter on a scale never before known to 
history k suffocating enough. But the slaughter of truth accompany¬ 
ing the butchery and enforced by the falsity of which the resolution 
k recking adds strength to the Congress position* 

“It caus(^ me deep pain to have to send you this letter. But how¬ 
ever much I dklike your action, 1 remain the same friend you have 
known me, I would stjU plead for a reconsideration of the Govern- 
meni of India's wliole policy. Do not disregard this pleading of one 
who claims to be sincere friend of the British people. 

"Heaven guide you V* 

The Viceroy curtly replied that “it would not be possible for me 
cither to accept the criticisms which you advance of the resolution 
of the Governor-GeneraUn-Coundl, or your request that the whole 
policy of the Government of India should he reconsidered 
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The country was ruled by ordinances^ The Working Committee^ 
the A*-LC.C. and the provincia] Coogresa comnutteeSj except in the 
N*-W. Frontier Province were banned. On August 9^ there were 
disturbances in Bombay, Ahmed abad and Poona. On August lo^ dis¬ 
turbances occurred in Delhi and in quite a few towns in the United 
Provinces- Slowly the movement began to spread and manifest itself 
in dififcreni tvays apart from hartabj protest meetings and similar 
demonstrations. The closing of shops and restaurants was forbidden 
by a new Defence of India Rule. By another addition to the rulK, 
the Government of India empowered the provincial governments 
to supersede the local authority in enforcing law and order and for 
the maintenance of supply and essendal services. Yet another order 
of the Central Government prohibited the "printing or pubUshlng^ 
by any printer^ publisher or editor, of any factual news including 
reports of speeches or statements by metAbers of the public* relat¬ 
ing to the mass movement sanctioned by the A.-LC.C. or to the 
measures taken by the Government against that movement, except 
news derived from ofhdal sources, or the Associated Press of India ^ 
the United Press of India, or a correspondent regularly employed 
by the newspaper concerned. The source of information shall also 
be stated in the newspaper publishing such news*" 

Explaining the limits within which the reports of the movement 
might be published, a communique^ dated August to, said: 

"The declaration of various Congress committees to be uniawfut 
associations rendcira liable to prosecution under the Cjiminal Law 
Amendment Act anyone who assists their opera dona. It therefore 
follows—and this is a matter with regard to which, in the circum¬ 
stances, no previous warning to the pre^s or cousultation with the 
advisory committees was possible—'that the editor of any newspaper 
who supports or encourages the mass movement sponsored by the 
bodies referred to above, or who opposes the measures taken by the 
Government to avert or suppress that movement, will be guilty of 
an offence against law. It is undeniable that publication of iactuaJ 
news* both by the selection of events reported and by the manner in 
which they are displayed, can do even more to advertise, and thus 
support the tnovetnenc than editorial comment thereon." 

Severe restrictions on the publication of news led to temporary 
suspensiom of many papeis. Jfutiifnal Heraid of Lucknow and ifaiijm 
were dosed down for the duration of the struggle. 
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Within a week of detention at Aga Khan Palace, Gandhi suRered 
a gricvons bereavement. He lost Mahadev Desai, his ^ithful and 
able secretary who had sen'ed him nearly thirty-five years without 
any rest and who had ^‘reduced hJmsdT to zero”. On die moming 
of August 15, he died of heart attack. Gandhi stood by the bedside 
calling out, ^Mahadev, Mahadev’. In anguish, Gandhi said, “If he 
only opens his eyes and looks at me once, he won’t go." Mahadev 
never opened his eyes. With trembling hands, Gandhi washed the 
body and annointed it with sandal and decorated it with dowers 
whispering, “Mahadev, I diought you W'ould do this for me. Now 
I have to do it for you," 

The authorities had brought a lorry with police and Brahmins. 
They wanted to take away the body and cremate it. But Gandhi 
would not have it. “No father can hand over the body of hb son 
to strangers," he said. “Mahadev was more than a son to me. 1 
would like to perform his last rites myself. But if die Government 
cannot take me outside, I am prepared to hand it over to friends, 
but 1 won’t hand it over to the jail officials.” Although the Govern¬ 
ment hand over the bodies of murderers to their relatives and their 
friends after hanging and let them have a public funeral, they were 
not prepared to allow such a thing for a rebel, however non-violent. 
There was tenseness in the atmosphere. Gandhi sat thinking for a 
moment. Tlien he said: “I do not want to make the death of my 
son into a poUdcal Issue, If Government will not allow me to go 
out and cremate the body nor hand it over to friends, I will have 
die cremadon here." The jail authorities got in touch with Delhi on 
telephone, TJvc Government uldmatcly yielded. 

In the afternoon, a mournful little procession followed Mahadev’s 
bier to the improvised burning ground in a comer of the pala rr 
grounds. Gandhi followed the body with a staff in one hand and a 
pot of fire in the other. After a short religious ceremony, Gandhi 
lighted the fire and soon there was a blaze. “Mahadev has lived 
up to the 'Do or Die* mantra," he asserted, “This sacrifice cannot 
but hasten the day of India's deliverance." 

The Inspcrtor-Gcncral of Prbons asked Gandhi if he would like 
to send a message to Mahadev’s relatives. “Yes, I would like to 
send a telegram provided it b sent without mutilation," he said. 
He started dictating the telegram. He began, "Sorry". Then he 
stopped, “VVhy should I be sorry to announce such a noble death? 
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No, scratch out *^$orTy’ and wiitc^ Mahadcv died auddenly. Gave 
no indication. Slept well last night. Had bTeakfast. WaJkcd with me* 
Su$hila^ jail doctors did all they could, but God had willed other¬ 
wise* Sushila and I bathed body. Body lying peacefijUy covered with 
flowers, incense burning* Sush^ and I reciting Gita, Mahadev has 
died yogi's and patriot's death. Tell Durga, Bahia and Sushda, no 
sorrow alio wed. Only joy over such noble death* Crematioii taking 
place front of me. Shall keep ashes. Advbe Durga remain ashrami 
but she may go to her people if she must, Hope Bahia will be brave 
and prepare himself fill Mahadev's place worthily. Love* Bapu/* 
The message was delivered to the Inspector-General of Prisons 
with a rcqu«t to despatch it by express telegram* It was delivered 
to the addressee by post after tiu^cc weeks* delay. 

Bones and ashes were collected on the third day* A platform was 
erected on the site, A small enclosure of stones was made. Gandhi 
visited the samadhi every morning and evening* Fresh flowers were 
placed andj in the momingj the twelfth chapter of the Gita was re¬ 
cited daily* "'Mahadev's whole life was an urunterrupted song of 
bkakti/* said Gandhi, "'and it is only befitting that we should recite 
Bhiikti Tog^ at his From bdng a disciple, he has become my 

teacher. 1 visit his samadhi every day in order to keep the example 
of his life-long dedication to service fhsh in my mind* Let us aU 
pray to God that we may be able to foUow in his footsteps/* 

ITie news of Mahadev Desai's death stunned the country. The 
conclusion was natural that the arrested leaders were being cruelly 
treated. The muzzling of the press led to wild rumours and suspicion 
of the official communiques* It was the unlawful Congrras radio 
speaking &om *'somewhere in India'which announced the news of 
man y happenings concealed by the Government firom the public* 
Labour strike in Ahmcdabad, closing of Jamshedpur sted works, 
military occupation of the Bcnarra Hindu University, air-bombing 
of Baliiap barrowing tales of repression in Midnapur^ miliiary ex¬ 
cesses in Ashti and Chiraur, fixing and lathi charges aU over India 
were not aUowed to be published in the papers. The Congress 
radio stationed in Bombay and Congress buUetius kept the people 
informed of the happenings all over the country. 

Prot^ts against repression wctc frequent and there were spon¬ 
taneous demonstrations. These were broken up and fired upon, tear- 
gas bombs were used, and all the usual channels of giving expression 
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to the public feelings were gagged. And then all these suppr^sed 
emotions broke out and crowds gathered in cities and rural areas 
and came in conflict with the police and the military. They attacked 
especially what seemed to them the symbols of the Britkh rule and 
power, the police stations, post offices and railw^ay stadons; they cut 
the telegraph and telephone wires, they removed rails and damaged 
bridges. According to oflidal statements, in the week imnicdiatdy 
following the arrests, some 250 railway stadons were damaged or 
destroyed, over 500 post offices were attacked. The railway system of 
Bihar and the eastern districts of the United Provinces was dislocated 
for many weeks. Trains ran very late and very slow', when they ran 
at all. 1 elegrams often took longer than letters to reach iheir desti¬ 
nation« Communicadons were seriously interrupted over a large part 
of India. The cost of the destruction and disturbance was officially 
estimated at about rupees one crorc* 

Over 150 police Stations were attacked, besides other government 
buildings. Over thirty members of the police force were killed, and 
a few other officials and soldiers. On the other side, die civilian 
casualties from August to November were over 900 Idilcd according 
to official figures and many more injured. The unarmed and leader¬ 
less mobs faced die police and military firing, according to official 
statements, on 558 occasions, and they were also machme-gunncd 
from low-flying aircraft. Whipping sentence w'as inflicted on 538 
occasions. The collective fine imposed on villagers amounted to 
Rs. fjo lakhs, the bulk of which was promptly realized. 

Over 60,000 persons had been arrested up to die end of 1942. 
The number of persons convicted was 26,000 and ig,ooo persons 
had been detained under the Defence of India Rules. And thousands 
of Congress workers defied the police and went underground for 
many montlis. 

For a month or two serious disturbances continued in some parts 
of the country and then dwindled away giving place to sporadic 
Dccurrences. **Thc disturbances,^* staled Churchill, “were crushed 
with ^dl the weight of the Government. . . Larger reinforcements 
have reached India and the ntimber of the white troops in that 
country is larger than at any time in the British connection.** Re¬ 
ferring to the movement he said, “it may be that these activities 
have been aided by the Japanese fifth-column work."* He described 
the Congress as an insignificant party of the Hindus. 
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Many Indian leaders gave their verbal answer to this speech. By 
way of protest^ Premier Allah Batsh of Sind renounced his titles and 
decorations^ The Governor promptly dismissed him for “his recent 
renunciation of honour5^\ Later^ Churchill stated **Let me, how- 
ever^ make this clear, in case there sliotild be any mistake about 
it in any quartern VVe mean to hold our own* I have not become 
tlie King’s first minister In order to preside over the liquidation of 
the British Empire- For that taskp if ever it were prescribedj some one 
else would have to be found and, under democracy, I suppose, the 
nation would have to be consulted.” 

By the end of August 1942^ restrictions on the security prisoners 
were relaxed^ They were permitted to send and receive letters irom 
tlie members of their families only. The contents of letters were to 
be limited to personal and domestic matters. Gaiidiii was permitted 
to select such newspapers as he would likc^o see, including the past 
issues since his arrest. But he refused to avail himself of the facility 
to w'rite letters on the terms dictated by the Government and he 
addressed the following to the Government of Bombay: 

“’With reference to the Government ordm about the writing of 
letters by the scctwity prisoners, it seems that the Government do 
not know that for over thirty-five years, I have ceased to live family 
life and I have been living, what has been called, the ashram life 
in association with persons who have more or less shared my views. 
Of these Mahadev Desai, w horn I have just lost, w^as an associate 
beyond compare. His wife and his only son have lived with me for 
years sharing the ashram life. If I cannot write to the widows and 
her son or the other members of the dcccased^s family living in the 
ashram, 1 can have no interest in wriUng to any one else. Nor can 
1 be confined to writing about personal and domestic matters. If I 
am permiited to wxitc at alli 1 must give instructions about many 
matters that 1 had entrusted to the deceased. Th^e have no con¬ 
nection With politics which arc the least part of my activities. I am 
directing the affairs of the A.-I.S.A. and the kindred associations, 
SeVagram ashram itself has many activities of a social, educational 
and humanitarian character* I should be able to receive letters 
about these activities and write about them. There is the Andrews 
Memorial Fund* There is a large sum lying at my disposal. 1 should 
be able to give instructions about its disposal. To this end, 1 must 
be in correspondence with the people at Santiniketan, Pyarelal who 
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co-secreto^y with Mahadev D^al and whost company a^ also 
that of my wife was offered to me at the time of my arrest has not 
yet been sent. I have asked the l.G.P. about his whercabonts. 1 can 
get no information about him^ nor about Sardar VaUabhbhai Patd 
who was under my care for the control of his mtcstinal trouble. If I 
may not correspond with them about their health and welfare, again 
the pennission granted can have no meaning for me/" 

On September ag, Gandhi addressed the follatving letter to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, giving his personal reaction 
to the happenings in the country: 

'^In spite of die chorus of approval sung by the Indian counciUors 
and others, of the Government policy m dealing with the Congress, 
I venture to assert that had tlic Government but awaited at least 
my contemplated letter to H. E* the Viceroy and the result there¬ 
after, no calamity would* have overtaken the country. The reported 
deplorable destruedon would have most certainly been avoided. 

"In spite of all that has been said to the contrary, 1 claim that 
the Congress policy' still remains unequivocally non-violent. ITie 
wholesale arrests of the Congress leaders seemed to have made Lhe 
people wild with rage to the point of losing self-control. 1 fed that 
the Govcmmcrii, not the Congress, are rcaponsibk for the destruc¬ 
tion that ha$ taken place. ITic only right course for the Government 
seems to me to be to release the leaders, to withdraw all repressive 
measures and eatplotc ways and means of conciliation. Surely the 
Government have ample resources to deal with any overt act of vio¬ 
lence. Repression can only breed discontent and bitterness- 

"Since I am permitted to receive newspapers, 1 feel that I owe it 
to the Government to give my reaction to the sad happenings in the 
country'. If the Goverument think that as a prisoner 1 have no right 
to address such communications, they have but to say so and I will 
not repeat the mistake." 

The Govcrtiment did not respond to bis letter. They wanted no 
compromise with him. "Gandliistn and all it stands for will have to 
be grappled with and finally ermhedp" had said GhturchiJI. At the 
very outset, Navajivan Press was seized and all numbers of Hmjan^ 
old and new, were confiscated and destroyed. When Gandhi asked 
for an explanation from the Government of Bombay, he was told: 
"The Government instructed the District Magistrate, Ahmedabad^ 
to destroy all objecdonablc Literature from Navajivan Press such 
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as die old copies of the Harijm news paper, books, leaflets and other 
miscdlaneoiis papers . . . All the old files of Harijm since 1933 have 
been destroyed.” 

By the end of September, the Government had apparendy sue* 
ceeded in crushing both the non»\iolcnt and the violent attempts 
to compel them to quit India* The efforts of Rajagopalacharip Tcj 
Bahadur Sapni, Shyama Prosad Mookcijee and the others to con¬ 
tact Gandhi failed. Explaining the policy of the British Government, 
Mr. Amery said: 

"There can be no qu^tion of the Government of India entering 
into negotiatiDns with them or allowing others to do so, so long as 
there is a danger of recrudescence of troubles for which they have 
been responsible or until they made it clear to the authorities that 
they have abandoned their whole poUcy to control India by illegal 
and revolutionary methods and are prepared to come to an agreed 
setdement with our^dvra and thdr fcllow*countrymcn. There is no 
prospect of appeasement of the Congress in its present mood and 
outlook* That would only create greater difficulties with the Muslims 
and other parties. Above aU, it would be regarded as a direct be¬ 
trayal by the army, the police and the civil service who have played 
so steadfast a part in the troubles and upon %vhom the whole safety 
of India and the fate of the allied cause so largely depends.” 

A strict censorship cast an iron curtain over India. Repression 
continued* In November, Bhansali, an inmate of Sevagram ashram, 
undertook a fast to attract public attention and force an official 
inquirj' over Chimur excesses. WTien Gandhi came to learn about 
itj he pleaded with the Government to grant him telegraphic con¬ 
tact with Bhansali. would Like to dissuade him if I find his fa^t 
morally unjustified. I make this request for humanity's sate.” 

The Government turned down Gandhi’s request and suggested: 
"If, however, you desire to advise him, for humanitarian reasons, to 
abandon his fast, tbk Government will make arrangements to com- 
mumcate your advice to him*” 

"1 note with deep r^ret,” replied Gandhi» ”tbat my telegraphic 
message with regard to a dear co-worker, whoso life seems to he 
in jeopardy, should have been answ^cred by a letter which reached 
me ten days after the despatch of my message* I am sorry for the 
Government rgection of my request. As I believe in the kgidmacy 
and even necessity of fasdng under given circumstances, I am unable 
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to advise abandonment of Professor Bhansairs fast, unless I know 
that he has no justifying reason for it. If the newspaper report is to 
be believed^ there seems to be Icgiumatc ground for his fast and I 
must be content to lose tny fiiendj if I must.’^ 

On December 31, 1942 Gandhi addressed a letter written in his 
own hand to Lord Uniithgotv from ^'Detention Camp”; 

**This is a very personal letter. Contrary' to the Biblical injunction 
I have allowed many suns to set on a quarrel I have harbourcxl 
against you. But 1 must not allow the old year to expire without 
disburdening myself of whai is rankling in my breast against you. 
I have thought w^e were friends and should sdll love to think so* 
How'ever, w'hat has happened since the gth of August last makes 
me wonder whether you still regard me as a friend. I have perhaps 
not come m such close jouch with any occupant of your as 
with you. 

“Your arrest of me, and the communique you issued thereafter, 
your reply to Rajaji and the reasons given therefor, Mr. Amery's 
attack on me, and much dst 1 can catalogue go to show that at 
some stage or other you must have suspected my bona fidcs. Men¬ 
tion of other Congressmen in the same connection is by the way. I 
seem to be ihcfons H arigo of all the evil imputed to the Congress. 
If I have not ceased to be your friend, why did yon not, before 
taking drastic action, send for me, tell me of your suspicions and 
make yourself sure of your facts? 

am quite capable of seeing myself as others see me. But in 
this case, I have failed hopelessly* I find that all the statements made 
about me in ihc Government quarters in this connection contain 
palpable departures from truth. 

“I have so much fallen from grace that I could not establbh con^ 
tact with a d^ing friend. I mean Professor BhansaJi, who is fas ring 
in regard to the Chiniur affair !! 1 

*‘And I am expected to condemn the so-called violence of some 
people reputed to be Congressmen, although 1 have no data for 
such condemnation save the heavily censor^ reports of the news¬ 
papers. I must own that I thoroughly distrust those reports* 1 could 
write much more, but 1 must not lengthen my tale of woe. 1 am 
sure, what 1 have said is enough to enable you to fill in details* 
^*You know 1 returned to India from South Africa at the end of 
1914 with a mission which came to me in 1906, namely^ to spread 
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truth and non-violence among mankind in place of violence, and 
fabehood in all walks of life. The law of satyagraha knows no de¬ 
feat. Prison u one of the many wa^^s of spreading the message. But it 
has its limits. You have placed me in a palace where every reason¬ 
able creature comfort is ensured. I have hecly partaken of the com¬ 
fort purely as a matter of duty, never a$ a pleasure^ in the hope 
that some day those who have the power will realize that they have 
wTonged innocent men. I had given myself six months. The law of 
satyagraha, as 1 know it, prescribes a remedy m such moments of 
triaL In a sentence it is, ^Crucify the flesh by fastings* That same 
law' forbids its usCj except as a last resort. 1 do not want to use it^ 
if I can avoid it^ 

*This 15 a way to avoid it. Convince me of my errorSj and I shall 
make ample amends. You can send for me or send someone who 
knows your mind and can carry convictions. There are many other 
ways if you have the will, 

**May I expect an early reply? 

^*May the New Year bring peace to m all I” 



Epic Fast 

In response to Gandhi^s letter. Lord LinlitligoWg replied as follows 
on January 13, 1943: 

“Thank you for your personal letter of December 31st, which 1 
have just received. I fully accept its personal character^ and I w eh 
come its frankuessK And my reply will bCj as you would wish it to 
bcj as frank and as entirely personal as your letter itself. 

"I was glad to have your letter, for, to be as open with you as 
our previous relations justify, 1 have been profoundly depressed 
during recent months first, by the policy that was adopted by the 
Congress ld August, secondly, because while that policy gave rise, 
as it was obvious it must, throughout the country to violence aud 
crime (I say nothing of the risks to India from outside aggression] 
no word of condenmadon for that violence and crime should have 
come from you, or from the Working Committee. When you were 
first at Poona I know that you were not receiving newspapers, and 
1 accepted that as explaining your silence. When the arrangements 
were made that you and the Working Committee should have such 
newspapers as you desired, 1 felt certain that the details net^'spapm 
contained of w^hat was happening would shock and distress you, as 
much as it has us ail, and that you would be anxious to make your 
condemnation of it categorical and widely known^ But that was not 
the case; and it has been a real disappointment to me, all the more 
when I think of these murders, the burning alive of police officials, 
the wrecking of trains, the destruction of property, the misleadiDg 
of these young students, which has done so much harm to Indians 
good name, and to the Congress party. You may take it from me 
that the newspaper accounts you mention are well founded—I 
only wish they were not,, for the story is a bad one* I well know the 
immense weight of your great authority in the Congress movement 
and with the party and those who foUow i^ lead, and 1 wish 1 could 
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fccly again ^pcakmg very frankly^ that a heavy respomibility did 
not rt$i on you* (And vmhappilyj while the initial responsibliity 
rests vdth the leaders, others have to bear the con$equcnccs^ whether 
as law breakers^ or as the victims.) 

“But if 1 am right in reading your letter to mean that in the light 
of what has happened you wish now to retrace your steps and dis¬ 
sociate yourself front the policy of last summer^ yon have only to 
let me know and I will at once consider the matter further* And if 
I have failed to understand your object^ you must not hesitate to 
let me know without delay in what respect 1 have done so, and tell 
me what positive suggestion you wish to put to me- You know me 
well enough after these many years to believe that 1 shall be only 
too concerned to read with the same close attention^ as ever, any 
message which I receive from yoUp to give it the fullest weight and 
to approach it with the deepest aiixiety td understand your feelings 
and your rnodves-” 

On January 19, Gandhi replied: 

received your kind fetter of 13th instant yesterday at 2.30 p.m* 

1 had almost despaired of ever hearing from you. Please excuse my 
impadence. 

“Your letter gladdens me to find that I have not lost caste with 
you* 

‘*My letter of 31st December was a growl agaiml you* Yours h 
a counter growl* It means that you maintaia that you were right 
in arresting me and you were sorry for the omissions of which, in 
your opinion, I was guilty- 

“The inference you draw from my letter is^ I am afraid^ not cor¬ 
rect* I have re-read my letter m the light of your interpretadon, 
but have failed to find your meaning in it- I wanted to fast and 
1 should still want to, if nothing comes out of our correspondence 
and I have to be a helpless witness to what is now going on in the 
country^ including the privations of the miUions owing to llie uni¬ 
versal scarcity stalking the land. 

“If I do not accept your interpretation of my letter^ you want 
me to make a positive suggestion. TbtSj I might be able to do, only 
if you put me among the members of the Working Committee of 
the Congress. 

“If 1 could be convinced of my error or worse, of which you are 
cvidentlyj 1 should need to consult nobody^ so far as nT>' own action 
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h concerned, to make a full and open confmton and make ample 
amends. Bat 1 have not any com^iction of error. I wonder if you 
saw my letter to the Secretary to the Government of India of the 
^3rd September t{)42* I adhere to what 1 have said in it and in my 
letter to you of die 14th August 1942. 

^*Of conrset I deplore the happenings that have taken place since 
gth August. But have I not laid the whole blame for them at the 
door of the Government of India? Moreover^ I eould not express 
any opinion on events which I cannot influence or control and of 
which I have but a one-sided account. You are bound primjif&dt 
to accept the accuracy of reports that may be placed before you by 
your departmental heads. But you will not expect me to do so. 
Such reports have, before now, often proved fallible. It was for that 
reason that* in my letter of grst December, I pleaded with you to 
convince me of the coixAiness of information on which your con¬ 
viction was based. You will perhaps appreciate my fundamental 
difRcully in making the statement you have expected me to make. 

**This, however, I can say from the house-top, that I am as con¬ 
firmed a believer in non-violence as I have ever been. You may 
not knoiv that any violence on the part of the Congress worker, 
I have condemned openly and unequivocally* And I have even done 
public penance more than once, I must not weary you with the ex¬ 
amples. The point I wish to make is that on every such occasion, 
I w^as a free man* 

“This time retracing, as I have submittedt lies with the Govern¬ 
ment. You will forgive me for expressing an opinion challenging 
yours* I am ceriain that nothing but good would have resulted, if 
you had stayed your hand and granted me the interview which I 
had announced, on the night of the 8th August, 1 was to seek. But 
that was not to be. 

“Here, may I remind you ihat Lhe Government of India have 
before now owned their mistakes, as for Instance, in the Punjab, 
when the late General Dyer was condemned, in the U.P, when a 
comer of a mosque in Cawnpore w as restored, and in Bengal when 
the partition was annulled- All these things were done in spite of 
great and previous mob violence, 

“To sum upt 

“(1) If you want me to act singly, convince me that I w^as wrong 
and I wiU make ample amends. 
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"(a) If you want me to make a proposal on behalf of the Congresi 
you should put me amon^ the Working Committee tnembers, 

“I plead with you to make up your mind to end the impasse. 

"If I am obscure or have not answered your letter fully, please 
point out the omUsIons and I shall make an attempt to give you 
satisfaction. 

"1 have no mental reservation. 

“I find that my letters to you arc sent through the Government 
of Bombay. This procedure must involve some loss of dme. As time 
is of the essence in this matter, perhaps you will issue instructions 
that my letters to you may be sent directly by the superintendent 
of this camp.*’ 

In course of a letter dated January 25, the Viceroy wrote: 

“I made clear to you in my last letter that, however reluctantly, 
the course of ev'ents, and my familiarity ^ith what has been taking 
place, has left me no choice but to regard the Congress movement, 
and you as its authorized and fully empowered spokesman at the 
time of the deebion of last August, as responsible for the sad cam¬ 
paign of violence and crime, and the rervolutionaTy activity which 
has done so much harm, and so much injury to India’s credit, since 
last August. I note what you say about non-violence, I am very 
glad to read your unequivocal condemnation of violence, and I am 
well aware of the importance which you have given to that article 
of your creed in the past. But the events of these last months, and 
even the events that are happening today, show that it has not met 
with the full support of certain, at any rate, of your follower, and 
the mere fact that they may have fallen short of an ideal which you 
have advocated is no answer to the relations of those who have lost 
their lives, and to those themselves who have lost their property or 
suffered severe injury as a result of violent activities on the part 
of the Congress and its supporters. And I cannot, I fear, accept as 
an answer your suggestion that ‘the whole blame* haa been laid by 
you yourself at the door of the Government of India. We arc deal¬ 
ing with facts in thb matter, and they have to be faced. And while, 
as I made clear in my last letter, I am very anxious to have from 
you anything that you may have to say or any specific proposition 
that you may have to make, the position remains that it b not the 
Government of India, but Congress and yourself that arc on their 
justification in thb matter. 
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“If, therefore, you are anxious to infonn me you repudiate 
or dissociate yourself from the rcsolutiDa of the 9th August and the 
policy which that resolution represents, and if you eau give me 
the appropriate assurances as regards the fiiture, I shaU, I need not 
say, be very ready to consider the matter further. It is, of course, 
very necessary to be clear on that point, and you will not, I know, 
take it amiss, that I should make that very clear in the plainest 
possible words. 

“I will ask the Governor of Bombay to arrange that any com mu* 
nication from you should be sent through him, which will I trust 
reduce delay in its transmbsion.” 

On January 29, Gandhi communicated to the Viceroy his deci¬ 
sion to fast l 

“1 wish I could agree with you that your letter Is clear. I am sure 
you do not wish to imply By clearness simply that you hold a parti¬ 
cular opinion strongly. I have pleaded and would continue to plead 
till the last breath that you should at least make an attempt to 
convince me of the validity of the opinion you hold, that the August 
resolution of the Congress is responsible for the popular violence 
that broke out on the 9th August and afrer, even though it broke 
out after the wholesale arr-^ts of principal Congress workers. Was 
not the drastic and unwan ted action of the Government respon¬ 
sible for the reported viole..ce? You havejnot even said what pan 
of ihc August resolution is bad or offensive in your opinion. That 
resolution is in no way a retraction by the Congress of its policy of 
non-violence. It is definitely against fascism in every shape or form. 
It tenders co-operation in the war effort under drcumstanccs which 
alone can make effective and nation-wide co-operation passible. 

“The Government have evidently ignored or overlooked the very 
material &ct that the Congress, by its August resolution, asked no¬ 
thing for itself. All its demands were for the whole people. As you 
should be aware, the Congress was willing and was prepared for 
the Government inviting Qaid-e-Azam Jbnah to form a national 
government, subject to such agreed adjustments as may be necessary 
for the duration of the war, such government being nsponsiblc to a 
duly elected assembly. Bdng isolated from the Working Committee, 
except Shrimati Sarojini Devi, I do not know its present mind. But 
the committee is not likely to have ehat^g rd its mind. 

“Is all this open to reproach P 
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"Objection may be raised to that clause of the resoludon which 
contemplated civil dbobcdience. But that by itself cannot constitute 
an objection^ since the principle of civil disobodience is impliedly 
conceded in what h known as 'Gandhl-Irwtn Pact*. Even that civil 
disobedience was not to be started before knowing the result of the 
meeting for which I was to seek from you an appointment. 

"Then, take the unproved and, in my opinion, the unprovabk 
charges hurled against the Congress and me by so responsible a 
minister as the Secretary of State for India. 

“Surely I can say vdth safety that it is for the Government to 
justify th^ action by solid evidence, not by mere i^jc dixit. 

“But you throw in my face the facts of murders by persons re¬ 
puted to be Congressmen. I see the fact of the murders as clearly, 
I hope, as you do. My answer is that the Government goaded the 
people to tlic point of madness. They started leonine violence in the 
shape of the arrests already rderred to. That violence is not any 
tlie less so, because it is organized on a scale so gigantic that it dis¬ 
places the Mosaic law of tooth for tooth by that of ten thousand 
for ont—^noi to mention the corollary of the Mosaic law, that is, 
of non-reststance as enunciated by Jesus Christ. I cannot interpret 
in any other maimer the repressive measures of the all-powerful 
Government of India. 

“Add to this tale of woe, the privadous of poor millions due to 
India-wide scarcity which I cannot help thinking might have been 
largely miligaled, if not altogether prevented, had there been a bona 
fide national government responsible to a popularly elected assembly. 

“If then I cannot get soothing balm for my pain, I must resort 
to the law prescribed for thesatyagrahis, namely, a fast according to 
capacity, 1 must commence after the early morning breakfast of the 
9th February a fast for twenty-one days ending on the morning 
of the and March. Usually, during my fasts, 1 take water with the 
addition of salts. But nowadays, my system refuses water. This lime, 
therefore, I propose to add juices of citrus fruits to make the water 
drinkable. For, my wish is not to fast unto death, but to survive 
the ordeal, if God so wills. The fast can be ended sooner by die 
Govern ment giving the needed relief. 

*T am not marking this letter personal, as 1 did the two previ¬ 
ous ones. Those were in no way confidential. Those were mere 
personal appeal." 
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On February 5, the Viceioy wrote: 

. * In my Jast letter I said that my knowledge of the facts left 
me no choice but to regard the Congress movement, and you as its 
authorized and fully empow^ered leader at the time of decision of 
last August* as responsible for the campaign of violence and crime 
that subsequently broke out. In reply, yon have reiterated yonr 
request that 1 should attempt to convince you that my opinion is 
correct* I would readily have responded earlier to that request 
were it not that your letters gave no indication, such as I should 
have been entitled to expect^ that you sought the iaformation ^ith 
an open mind. In cuch of them you have expressed profound dis¬ 
trust of the published reports of the recent happenings, although 
in your last letter* on die basis of the same information, you have 
not hesitated to lay the whole blame for them on the Government 
of India* In the same letter you have stated that 1 cannot expect 
you to accept the accuracy of the official reports on which I rely* 
It is not, therefore, clear to me how you expect or even desire me 
to convince you of anything* But in fact, the Government of India 
have never made any secret of their reasons for holding the Con¬ 
gress and its leaders responsible for die deplorable acts of violence 
and sabotage and terrorism that have occurred since the Congress 
resolution of the Sth August declared a *mass struggle" in support 
of its demands, appointed you as its leader and authorized all the 
Congressmen to act For themselves in the event of interference with 
the leadcrsliip of the movement, A body which passes a resolution 
in such terms is hardly entitled to disclaim rraponsibility for any 
events that follow it. There is e\'idcnte that you and your friends 
expected this policy to lead to violence; that you were prepared 
to condone it; and that Uie violence that ensued formed part of a 
concerted plan, conceived long before the airtst of Congress leaders. 
General nature of the case against the Congress lias been publicly 
stated by the Home Member in his speech in the Centriil Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly on the isih September last, and if you need further 
information X would refer you to it, 1 enclose a complete copy in 
case liie press versions that you must have seen were not sufficient. 
1 need only add that all the mass of evidence that has come to 
light has confirmed the conclusions then reached* I have ample 
information tliat the campaign of sabotage has been conducted 
under secret imtmciions, circulated m the name of the A*-LC.C.; 
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that well-known Congressmen have organized and freely taken part 
in acta of violence and murder; and that even now an underground 
Congress organization exists in which^ among others, the wife of a 
member of the Working Committee plays a prominent part, and 
which is aedvely engaged in planning die bomb outrages and other 
acts of terrorism that have disgusted the whole country. If we do 
not act on all this information or make it publicly kno^vn* it is be¬ 
cause the dme is not yet rij>c; but you may rest assured that the 
charges against the Congress will have to be met sooner or later and 
it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear youfsclves before 
the world, if you can. If in the mcanwliile you yourself^ by any 
action such as you now appear to be contemplating, attempt to find 
an easy way out^ the judgement will go against you by defaults 

have read with surprise your statement that the principle of 
civil disobedience is implicitly conceded Jn the Delhi settlement of 
the 5th March 1931 which you refer to as the Gandhi-Irvvin Pact. 
1 have again looked at the document. Its basis was that ci\i] dh- 
obedience would be ^effectively discontinued’ and certain Reciprocal 
action" w^ould be taken by the Government h It was inherent in 
such a document that it should take notice of the existence of cm I 
dbobediencc. But I can find nothing in it to suggest that civil dis¬ 
obedience was recognized as being in any circumstances legitimate. 
And 1 cannot make it too plain that it 1 $ not so regarded by my 
Government. 

*^To accept the point of view which you put forw^atd would be 
to concede that the authorized Government of the countT>', on 
which lies the responsibility for maint^^ming peace and good order, 
should allow subvenive and revolutionary movements described by 
you youi^elf as open rebellion to take place unchallenged; that they 
should allow preparadons for violence, for interruptions ofeommu- 
nicadons, for attacks on innocent persons, for murder of die police 
officers and others to proceed unchecked. My Government and 
1 are open, indeed, to the charge that we should have taken drastic 
acdon at an earlier stage against you and the Congress leaders. But 
my anxiety and that of my Government has throughout been to 
give you and to give the Congress organizadoDj every possible op~ 
portunity to withdraw from the position w'hich you have decided to 
take up. Your statements of last June and July, the original reso¬ 
lution of the Working Committee of July 14, and your declairadon 
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on the same day that there was no room left for negotiadon, and 
that after all ft was an open rebellion are all of them grave and 
significant, even without your final exhortation to ‘do or die’. But 
with a patience that was perhaps misplaced, it was decided to wait 
until the resolution of the A.-I.C.C. made it clear that there could 
be no further toleration of the Congress atdtude if Government was 
to discharge its responsibility to the people of India. 

“Let me in conclusion say how greatly I regret, having regard 
to your health and age, die decision that you tell me that you now 
have in your mind to tahe. 1 hope and pray that wiser counsels may 
yet prevail with you. But the decision whether or not to undertake 
a fast with its attendant risks is clearly one that must be taken by 
you alone and the responsibility Ibr which and for its consequences 
must rest on you alone. 1 trust sincerely that in the light of what 
1 have said you may thhik better of your resolurion and 1 would 
welcome a decision on your part to think better of it, not only be¬ 
cause of my natural reluctance to sec you wilfiiUy risk your life, but 
because 1 regard the use of a fast for polidcal purposes as a form 
of political blackmail (Aunra) for w^hich there can be no moral jusd- 
ficadoti, and understood from your own previous writings that this 
was also your view.” 

On Februfiry 7, Gandhi wrote to the Viceroy as follows ; 

“I would take your last point first, namely, the contemplated 
fast which begins on the gth instant. Your letter, from a satyagrahi's 
standpoint, ft an invitadon to fast. No doubt the responsibility for 
the step and its consequences will be solely mine. You have allowed 
an expression to slip from your pen for which I was unprepared. 
In the concluding sentence of the second paragraph, you describe 
the step as an attempt *to find an easy way out', 'fhat you, as a 
friend, can impute such a base and cowardly motive to me passes 
comprehension. You have also described it as ‘a form of political 
blackmail', and you quote my previous wridngs on the subject 
against me. I abide by my writings. I hold that there Is nothing in- 
consisteot in them with the contemplated step. I wonder whetlier 
you have yourself read those wrritings, 

“I do claim that I approached you with an open mind, when I 
asked you to convince me of my error, A 'profound distrust’ of 
the published reports ft in no way incoosistcnt with my having an 
open mind. 
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^'You say that there h e\idence that I—1 leave my friends out 
for the moment — ^expected tliis policy to lead to violence^ that I 
was ‘prepared to condone it'* and that 'the violence that ensued 
formed part of a concerted plan concrived long before the arrest of 
the Congress leaders** I have seen no evidence in support of such a 
serious charge. You admit that part of the evidence has yet to be 
publislicd. The speech of the Home Member, of which you have 
favoured me with a copy* may be taken as the opening speech of 
the prosecution counsel and nothing more, h contains imsupporled 
imputations against Congressmen. Of course, he has described the 
\ioleot outburst in graphic language. But he has not said why it 
took place when it did. I have suggested why it did. You have con¬ 
demned men and women before trying them and hearing their de¬ 
fence. Surely, there was nothing wrong in my asking you to show me 
the evidence on which you hold them guihy. What you say in your 
letter carries no conviction. Proof should correspond to the canons 
of English jurisprudence. 

'Tf the wife of a member of tlic Congress Working Committee 
is actively engaged in ‘planning the bomb outrages and other acts 
of terrorism*, she should be tried before a court of law and punished 
if found guilty. The lady you refer to could only have done the 
things attributed to her after the wholesale arrests of gth August 
last which 1 have dared to describe as leonine violence, 

"You say that the time is not yet ripe to publish the cliarges 
against the Congress. Have you ever thought of the pt^sibility of 
their being found baseless when they are pul before an impartial 
tribunal, or that some of the condemned persons might have died 
in ihe meanwhile, or that some of the evidence that the living can 
produce might become unavailable? 

“I reiterate the statement that the principle of civil disobedience 
is implicitly conceded in the seltlemcnt of 5th March 1931^ arrived 
at between the then Viceroy on beliaJfof the Government of India 
and myself on behalf of the Congress. I hope you know that the 
principal Congressmen were discharged before that scLtlement was 
even thought of Certain reparations were made to Congressmen 
under that settlement. Civil disobedience was discontinued only on 
die conditions being fulfilled by the Govcmmeiit. That by itself w^as, 
in my uptnion, an acknowledgement of Its legitimacy, of course, 
under given circumstances. It, therefore, seems aomewhat strange to 
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find you maintain that civil disobedience ‘cannot be recognized as 
being in any circumstances legitimate by your Government^ You 
ignore the practice of the British Government which ha^ recognized 
its legitimacy under the name of'passive rcsistance\ 

“Lastly, you read into my letters a meaning which is wholly in* 
con aLs tent with my dcclaraLtion, in one of tlicm^ of my adherence 
to unadulterated non-\^olcncc. For, you say in your letter under 
reply, that ‘acceptance of my point of \'iew would be to concede 
that the authorized Government of the country on which lies the 
responsibility' for maintaining peace and good order, would allow 
the movements to take place that would admit preparations for 
violence> interruptions of communications, for attacks on innocent 
persons, for murders of poUce olhcers and others, to proceed un¬ 
checked/ I must be a strange friend of yours whom you beUeve to 
be capable of asking for Recognition of such things as lawfuL 

“I have not attempted an exhaustive reply to the views and the 
statements attributed to tnc. This is neither the place nor the time 
for such reply, I have only picked out those things which in my 
opinion demanded an immediate answer. You have left me no loop¬ 
hole for escaping the ordeal 1 have set before for myself. 1 begin 
it on the gth instant with the clearest possible conscience. Despite 
your description of it as *a form of political bbckmair, it is on my 
part meant to be an appeal to the Highest Tribunal for justice which 
I have failed to secure from you. If 1 do not surxivc the ordeal, I 
shall go to the Judgement Scat with the fullest faidi in my inno¬ 
cence^ Posterity^ will judge between you as rcprcseniaiivc of an all- 
powerful Government and me as a humble man who had tried to 
serve his country' and humanity through it." 

On February 8, Gandhi received the following letter from Sir 
Richard Tottenham, Secretary to the Government of India, tiomc 
Department: 

"The Government of India would be very reluctant to sec you 
fast, and 1 am instructed to inform you that they would propose 
that, should you persist in your intention, you will be set at liberty 
for the purpose and the duration of your fast as from the time of 
its commenccnient. During the period of your fast there will be no 
objection to your proceeding where you wj$h, though the Govern* 
merit of India trust that you will be able to arrange for your ac¬ 
commodation away from Aga Khan Palace. 
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^"Should you for any reason find yourself unable to take advan-^ 
tage of the arrangeniems, a decision which the Government of India 
would greatly regret, they will of course suitably amend tlic state¬ 
ment of which a copy b now enclosed before it Issues^ But they wish 
to repeat, with all earnestness, their anxiety and their liope that 
the considerations whicii have carried so much weight with diem 
will equally carry weight with you, and that you wUI not pursue 
your present tentative proirasal.” 

The very same day, Gandhi sent the following rejoinder to Sir 
Richard Tottenliam: 

“X have very cardully studied your letter, ^\nd 1 am sorry to say 
that there b nothing in the correspondence w^hich has taken place 
between His ExceLcncy and myself or in your letter to warrant a 
recalling of my intention to fast. 1 have mentioned in my letters 
to Hb Excellency the condidons which can Induce the prevention or 
suspension of the step. 

the temporary release b oftered for my convenience, I do not 
need it. 1 should be quite content to take my fast as a detenu or 
prisoner. If it b for the convenience of the Government 1 am sorry 
i am unable to suit them much as I should like to do $0* I can say 
this much that 1, as a prisoner, shall avoid, aj; far as is humanly 
possible, every cause of inconvenience to the Government, save 
what is inherent in the fast itself. The impending fast has not been 
conceived to be taken as a free man. Circumstances may arbe, as 
they have done before now, when 1 may have to fast as a free 
man. If, therefore, I am released, there will be no fast in terms of 
my correspondence above mentioned. I shall have to survey the 
situation di mva and decide what I should do. 1 have no desire to 
be released under false pretences. In spite of all that has been said 
against me, 1 have not to belie the vow of truth and non-violence 
which alone makes life livable for me. 1 say this, if It b only for 
my own satisfaction- It does me good to reiterate openly my faith, 
when outer darkness surrounds me, as it does just now. 

*T must not hustle the Government into a deebion on thb letter^ 
I understand that your letter has been dictated through telephone. 
In order to give the Government enough time, 1 shall suspend die 
fast, if necessary, to Wednesday next, 10 th instant. 

"So far as the statement proposed to be issued by the Govern¬ 
ment b concerned, and of which you have favoured me w ith a copy 
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I can have no opinion. Bui if 1 might have, I must say that it does 
me an injustice. The proper course would be to publish the full cor¬ 
respondence and let the public judge for themselves.” 

On the eve of the epic fast, the Government of India conveyed 
the following message to Gandhi on telephone ; 

*^The Government of India note your decision ii^ith great regret. 
Their position remains the same, that is to say, they are ready to 
set you at liberty for the purpose and the duration of your fast. But, 
if you arc not prepared to take advantage of that fact and if you 
fast while in detention, you will do so solely on your own respon¬ 
sibility and at your own risk. In that events you will l>c at liberty to 
have your own medical attendants, and also to receive visits from 
friends with the permission of Government during lU period. Suit¬ 
able drafting alterations will be made in the statement which the 
Government of India wJiuld, in that events issue to the press.” 

On February lo came the olRcial announcement that the fast had 
already commenced. Simultaneously with tJm announcement, the 
Government released to die press the correspondence bettveen the 
Viceroy and Gandhi. The following w^as the text of the Government 
of India communique t 

“Mr. Gandhi had informed H. E. the Viceroy that he proposes to 
undertake a fast of three w-ceks^ duration &om the loth February'. 
It is to be a fast .according to capacity, and during it Mr. Gandhi 
proposes to add juices of citrus fruit to water to make water drink¬ 
able, as his wish is not to fast lo death, but to survive the ordeal. 
The Government of India deplore the use of ilic weapon of fa.st- 
ing to achieve poUtica] ends. I’herc can, in their judgement, be no 
justification for it, and Mr, Gandhi has himself admitted in the past 
that it contains an element of coeman. The Government of India 
can only express its regret that Mr. Gandhi should think it necessary 
to employ such a weapon on this occasion, and should seek a justi¬ 
fication for it in anything which the Government may have said or 
done in connection with the movement initiated by him and his 
co-workei^ in the Congress party. The Government of India have 
no intention on their part of allowing the fast to deflect their policy. 
Nor will they be responsible for its consequences on Mr. Gandhi's 
health, lliey cannot prevent Mr. Gandhi from fasting. It was their 
wish^ however^ that if he decided to do so, he should do so as a free 
man and under liis own arrangements, so as to bring out clearly 
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that the responsibility for any fast and its consctjuenecs rested cx" 
clusively ssith him. They accordingly informed Mr. Gandhi that he 
would be released for the purpose and for the duration of the fast 
of which he had notified them, and with hint any members of the 
party living with liitn who may wish to accompany him. In reply 
Mr, Gandhi has expressed his readiness to abandon his intended 
fast if released, failing which he will last in detention. In other 
words, it is now clear that only his unconditional release would 
prevent him from fasting. This the Government of India arc not 
prepared to concede. Their position remains the same; that is to 
say, they arc ready to set Mr. Gandhi at liberty for the purpose and 
duration of his last. But if Mr. Gandhi is not prepared to take ad- 
vantage of that fact and if he fasts while in detention, he docs so 
solely on his own rraponsibility and at his own risk. He would be at 
liberty in that event to have his own medical attendants, and also 
to receive visits from friends with the permission of Government 
during its period. 

“The Government of India propose to issue, in due course, a full 
statement on the origin and development of the movement w‘hich 
was initiated in August last, and measures which they have been 
compelled to adopt to deal w-iLh it. But they think this a suitable 
occasion for a brief review of the events of the last few montlis. 

“Mr. Gandhi, in his correspondence with the Viceroy, has re¬ 
pudiated all responsibility for the consequences which have flow'ed 
from the ‘Quit India’ demand which Mr. Gandhi and the Congress 
party have put forward. 1 his contention will not bear examination. 
Mr. Gandhi's own statement, before the movement was launched, 
envisaged anarchy as an alternative to the existing order, and re¬ 
ferred to the struggle as ‘a fight to the finish in the course of which 
lie would not hesitate 10 run any risk, howev'er great.' As much has 
been m ade of his offer to meet the Viceroy, it is necessary to point 
out that at a press interview on the i+th of July, after the Working 
Committee resolution was passed, Mr. Gandiii stated that there 
was no room left in the proposal for tvithdrawal or for negotiation; 
there was no question of one more chance; it was an open rebellion 
which was to be as short and as swift as possible. His last message 
vvas 'do or die’. The speeches of those most closely associated with 
Mr, G^dhi havx been even more explicit, and have given a clear 
indication of what the Cfongrcss Higli Command had in mind in 
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launching their attack—an attack which would, iT realized, have 
most seriously imperilled the whole cause of the United Nations— 
against Government by law established, and against the agencies 
and services by which the life of the country was being conducted 
in a period, be it noted, of cxceptinnal stress and strain and grave 
danger to India from Japanese agression. 

“The instructions issued by the various Congress organizations 
contained in Icaflctt which were found to be freely circulating in 
almost every part of India—and which, on the evidence, cannot all 
be disowmed as unauthorized—'gave specific directions bringing the 
administration to a standstill. The circular of the 5gth July cma^ 
Rating from the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee b an in¬ 
stance in point. It is noteworthy in this connection that in ^^idely 
separated areas all over the country identical methods of attaclB on 
and other communications were employed, rc^uimig 
the use of special implements and highly technical knowledge. The 
control rooms and block instruments in railway stations came in 
for special attention and the destruction of telegraph and telephone 
and equipment was carried out in a manner which denoted 
a careful planning and a close knowledge of their working. If these 
manifesiations of rebellious activities are to be regarded as a result 
not of Congress teachings but as a manifestation of popular resent¬ 
ment against the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders, the 
question may well be asked to which section of the public the tens 
of thousands of men engaged in these violent subversive activities 
belonged. If it is claimed that it is not the Congressmen who have 
been responsible, it would be extraordinary, to say the least, if the 
blame were to be laid on non-Congress elements, Ulte country is, 
in effect, asked to believe that those who own allegiance to the Con¬ 
gress have behaved In an exemplary non-violeiU manner, and that 
it is persons who arc outside the Congress fold who have registered 
their resentment at the arrest of the leaders of a movement which 
they did not profess to follow. more direct answer to the argument 
is to be bad in the fact that knosvn Congressmen have repeatedly 
been found engaged in incitements to violence, or in prosecuting 
Congress activities wliich have led to grave disorders. 

“Xhat the political parties and groups outside tlic Congress party 
have no delusions on the subject may be judged from the cate¬ 
gorical way in which they have dissociated themselves from the 
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movement and condemned the \iolcncc to whieh it has given rise. 
In particular the Muslim League has, on more than otic occasion, 
cmphasisccd the character and intenUons of die policy pursued by 
the Congress party* As early as the 20 th of August last, dte Working 
Committee of the League expressed the vic^v^ reiterated many limes 
since, that by the slogan 'Quit India’ what was really meant was 
supreme control of the government of the country by the Congress, 
and that the mass civil disobedience movement had resulted in law¬ 
lessness and considerable destruction of life and property. Other 
elements in the political life of the country have expressed them* 
selves in a similar vein, and if die followers of the Congress persist 
in their contention that the resultant violence was no part of their 
policy or programme, diey are doing so against the weight of the 
overwhelming evidence. 

“Mrn Gandlii In his letter to the Viceroy has sought to fasten res¬ 
ponsibility on the Government of India. The Government of India 
emphatically repudiate the suggestion. It is clearly preposterous to 
contend that it is they who arc responsible for the violence of the 
last few months, which so gravely disorgatilxed the normal life of 
the country and, incidentally* aggravated the didiculties of the food 
situadon at a time wiien the united energies of the vital task ofrrs 
pcUlng the enemy and of striking a blow for the freedom of India* 
the commonwealth and the world p** 

It was a period of deep anxiety throughout the country^ A few 
indeed dared to hope that Gandhi* at die age ofsevcnt>'-four, would 
be able to stand the severe strain of a long fast- Dr, Gilder who 
was detained in the Ycravda Jail was brought 10 Aga Khan Palace 
on the second day of the fast. On the tliird day, Gandhi discon¬ 
tinued his daily morning walk and evening visit to the spot where 
Mahadev Dcsai was cremated, llie only activity in which Gandhi 
continued to participate w^as the prayer at dawn and dusk with his 
fellow detainees* By the fourth day* nausea began to appear bring¬ 
ing disturbed sleep in its iram; the daily communiques were being 
issued by the Bombay Govern men i. Dr^ B. C* Roy arrived in Poona 
on the 15th and he was allowed to attend on Gandhi throughout 
the fast. Massage was given to him from die 16th of February on*^ 
wards. The next day hk heart action became feebior* Evidence of 
uraemia began to appear causing great anxiety* On February 17, 
Sir H. P, Mody* Mr* N* R* Sarkar and Mr. M. S. Aney resigned from 
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the Viceroy's Executive Council on fundamental issue*\ namdy 
Gandhi’s fast. On February i8, anxiety deepened, Gandhi did not 
show any inclination to talk since that morning, nor did he show the 
same interest in his visitors as earlier* In all, thirty visitors were per¬ 
mitted to see him . 

Meanwhile, intense eountry-wide agitation for his release was in 
full swing. On February 19, a non-party conference attended by Mic 
representatives of almost every section bf opinion met at Delhi and 
urged on the Government the desirability in the interest of Indo- 
British relationships, of Gandhi’s immediate release. Jinnah refused 
to have anything with the conference. Both Lord Linlithgow and 
Churcliill remained adamant. The Government refused ev-en Mr* 
William Phillip, Preident Roosevelt's personal envoy in India, per¬ 
mission to see Gandhi at Aga Khan Palace. 

The health bulletin, d«cd February flo, said that Gandhi's con¬ 
dition had changed for the worse. He spent most of his lime in bed 
in silence, listening to the reading of the Gita. The next day, the 
crisis developed and the doctois said that if tlie fast was not ended 
without delay, it might be too late to save his life* He was too weak 
to be weighed; by February ig he had already Icet fourteen pounds. 
The doctors now prevailed upon Gandhi to add orange juice to 
water instead of lemon juice to make water drinkable. The change to 
orange juice brought the nausea under some control and permitted 
a larger tjuantity of water to be taken. Same British press corres- 
{londcuts made a capital out of the addition of orange juice and 
spread malicious reports. 

On February sa, his condition was serious. He was seized with 
severe nausea and almost fain Led, and the pulse became nearly 
imperceptible. The police and military precautions were complete. 
It was rumoured that the Government had stocked enough sandal 
wood for the cremation. Congrets RtspCTtsibifUjr for the Dhtfirbaitceii a 
Government publication, was Issued that day to slander Gandhi 
and the Congress, 

On the 23rd, Gandhi’s mind seemed clearer and he recogniml 
without difliculty the visitors whom he had not met for a long time, 
llic doctors who examined him in the morning and in the evening 
on the a4lh came out with a more confident look on their faces. 
The communique stated; “With the beginning of the third week 
the prospect of Gandhiji successfully terminating the fast appears to 
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be brighter, though daily increasing weakness with its corresponding 
risk can by no means be ignored.” 

On February aB, with two more days to break his fast, Gandhi 
looked more cheerful and less apathetic than the day before. Nausea 
was absent and he was able to take in more water witliout dilhcnlty. 
Despite growing exhaustion, he was mentally alert o^n March l. The 
gates of the palace prison were opened to die visitors for die last 
lime on March a, the final day of the fast. 

On March 3, at nine in the morning, the inmates of Aga Khan 
Palace sang “Vaishnava Jan" and two stanzas from Ctimjali and 
“Lead Kindly Light*'. Portions from the Gita and the Koran were 
also recited. Mrs. Naidu recited Tagore's poem, “This my prayer 
to meet my Lord." At 9,30 a.m., the ceremony over, Kasturbai 
handed Gandhi a glass containing six ounces of orange juice diluted 
with water. He took twenty minutes to sip the juice, 

Gandhi survived the ordeal. “He was very' near death," stated 
Dr. B. C. Roy. "Mahaimaji fooled us all.” Daily medical bulletins 
were condnued for three days after the fast. Tlie iron curtain thcre- 
afier fell again on Aga Khan Palace. 


Dead End 


1’he over, there was an intense agiiaiion in India and abroad 
for dissoluLion of die deadlock. T&rk Ttm^s commenting on the 
termination of Gandhi’s fast obsemd that ""moral victory'* had been 
gained by both the sides and the episode had ended. “The qnesUon 
now arises whether the time has now come to make a fresh start 
In India.” AfanctmUr Gwfltrfian wrote: is fortunate for the hope 

of tiltlmate fricndsliip between us and India that Gandhi ha^j not 
died. But u U untrue that the politicaL situation in India remains 
the same*” Bernard Shaw' said: ^^The imprisonment of Gandhi is 
the stupidest bltmdcr the Government has let itself be landed in by 
Its right wing of incurable dichards. The King should release him 
unconditionally as an act of grace unconcerned with policy^ and 
apologize to him for the mental defectiveness of his cabinet.” The 
Chinese journals asked for the release of the Congress prisoners and 
happy temiinadon of the impasse* 

The non-Congress leaders^ who met in Bombay in March 1943^ 
issued a statement: “We arc of opinion that the deplorable events 
of the last few months require a reconsideration of their policy, 
both by the Government and the Congress. The recent talks which 
some of m have had witlt Gandhiji lead us to believe that a move 
for reconciliation at the present juncture will bear fruit. It is our 
conviction that, if Gandhiji is set at liberty^ he will do his best to 
give guidance and assistance in the solution of internal deadlock 
and that there need be no fear that there would be any danger to 
I he successful pro^cution of war. The Viceroy may be approached 
on our behalf to permit a few representatives to meet Gandhiji to 
authoritatively ascertain his reaction to the recent events and to 
explore with him avenues for rccouciliation.” 

The statement was signed by thirty-sbe leaders* including Sapru, 
Jayakar, Rajagopalachari, Bhulabhai Desai, Sir Ardeshir Dalai* Sir 
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Homi Modi and others. Savarkai was not present* but he signified 
his assent to the general demand- 

WTien approached for a deputation* the Viceroy precluded per¬ 
sonal discussions on points which the deputationbts wished to raise. 
Thereupon the deputationists contented themselves with merely for¬ 
warding the memorandum and getting it published simultaneously 
with the Viceroy’s reply m the press. 

The leaders’ deputation, in their memorandum to the Viceroy^ 
observed: 

"We are convinced that Gandhiji^s assistance is essential for the 
rcstoradon of goodwill and for a solution of the problem even for 
the interim period* including an adjustment of the Hindu^Muslim 
claims. On the other hand* unpleasant as it is, we cannot help feel¬ 
ing* that refusing to permit us to have any contact with Gandhiji 
now would be equivalent to a determination on the part of Britain 
that there should be no attempt at a settlement of the problem 
and no reconciliation betweea the nationalist India and Britain^ 
Whatever may be the immediate administradve convenience there¬ 
of, wc hope that His Excellency will not take up this attitude. We 
feel that though there ii no present danger of the Axis aggre^ion in 
India, the strained relation ^tween the Government and the people 
is fhiught with grave c\dl and all that is possible should be done 
to replace it by a better feeling. Tlic situation is growling more and 
more serious everj-'day and we feel that a government command¬ 
ing the loyal and the affectionate co-operation of all the people can 
be constituted for the period of war, only if we arc permitted to talk 
with Gandhiji, comult him and obtain his support.’^ 

The Viceroy, in a curt reply* turned down the leaders* request: 
“The matter can be considered further^ only if certain assurances 
and guarantees are pra^dousiy obtained from the Congress leaders 
in detention/^ In refusing to give facilities for contact with Gandhi, 
Lord Linlithgow stated : 

“So long as the Ckingress policy remains what it is* there can 
be no question of any alteration in our attitude towards the Con¬ 
gress. 1 have already pointed out that neither from Mr. Gandhi nor 
from the Conp-ess is there* or has there been, any suggestioa of a 
change of mind or heart. They had the opportunity and have the 
opportunity still to abandon that policy^ With every respect for 
your good intentions and your anxiety to sec a happy soludon* I 
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cannot agree tti give special facilities sndi as you ask for contact 
with Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders while conditions remain 
as I have described them/* 

The non-party leaders headed by Sapni returned to the charge 
again in May. They made a statement urging the appointment of 
an impartial tribunal to invc^dgate the charges made against the 
Congress leaders in detention or^ in the alternative, release of those 
leaders, so as to enable them to rc\'kw the situation and attempt 
a solution of the deadlock. To the objection that the setting of a 
tribunal would lead to a public excitement* they^ replied: 

*-The con tinned detention of these leaders has already caused and 
13 causing grave dissatisfaedon and a keen sense of iiijusdee in pub¬ 
lic mind. If Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues arc not allowed 
to meet the charges against them until after the war and arc to be 
kept in prison till ihcn* the plain implication of this is lltat some of 
the most prominent Indian leaders will be kept in prison without 
trial for maybe five yeani and some of them may even die during 
this tong intcrv^al. Mr. Amcry's tauntingly provocative description 
of such dc ten don as innocuous isolation’ has only increased pub¬ 
lic resentment- Government may think that they arc the sole judges 
as to when and whom to arrest and detain without trial for an un¬ 
limited period* Whatever may he said of such action on the part 
of a government of the people, it cannot apply to a government 
carried on by an irremovable executive irresponsible to the people 
of diis country or to its kgklaturc and in which die key pasitions 
arc still in British bauds. UTiatcv'cr tlic legal posidon* the Govern¬ 
ment of India must in the circumstances seek a moral basis for its 
actions and it is widi that object in view tliai we suggest an inves- 
ligation by an impardal tribunal/* 

In this connection, they drew pointed attendon to the Federal 
Court's decision which invalidated arrest under the Defence Rules. 
""Instead of availing themselves of the opportunity to restore those 
men to freedom under the sanction of a decision by the highest 
judicial authority in India^ we regret diat the Government of India 
have tried to legalise their action by a validating ordinance." 

The GovLTiimcnt remained adamant. Mr. Amcry^ informed the 
House of Commons that the Government of India had no intendon 
of staging a trial of Gandhi and other detained Congress leaders. 
The debate that followed in the House of Lords revealed ignonmcc 
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of the situation in India oti part of ihc members. Tvord Samaers 
speech contained a number of grossly unjust strictures agaimt the 
Congress and Gandhi. 

On May 15;^ Gandhi wrote a letter to Lord Samuel pointing out 
the misrepresentation in his speech: 

"'I enclose herewith a cutting from the Hkda dated the Bth April 
last containing Reuter's summary of your speech in the House of 
Lords, during the recent debate. Assuming the eorrectness of the 
summary, I feel iuipclled to w^rite this letter^ 

^^Thc report distressed tat, I was wholly unprepared for your 
unqualified association with the one-sided and unjustified statement 
of the Government of India against the Congress and me. 

“You are a philosopher and a liberal. A philosophic mind has 
always meant for me a detached mind, and liberalism a sym¬ 
pathetic understanding of men and things. 

■‘As it seems to me, there is nothing in what the Government 
has said to warrant the conclusions to which you are reported to 
have come* 

“From the summary 1 select a few items whicli* in my opinioni 
arc inconsistent with facts. 

‘The Cotigreia party has to a great extent throw^n over dem- 
ocradc philosophy.' 

“The Congress has never ‘thrown over democratic philosophy/ 
Its career has been one progressive march towLtrds democracy. 
Every one who subscribes to the attainment of the goal of independ¬ 
ence through peaceful and legitimate means and pays four annuls 
per year can become its member* 

“stn Tt shows signs of turning towards lotalilariaiiLsm." 

“You have based your charge on the fact that the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress had control over the late Congress minis¬ 
tries. Docs not the successful party in the House of Commons do 
likewbe? 1 am afraid even when democracy has conic to full ma¬ 
turity, the parties wHl be running the elections and their managing 
committees will be eonttolling the actions and the policies of their 
members. Individual Congressmen did not run elections independ¬ 
ently of die party machincr>\ Candidates were officially chosen and 
they were helped by all-India leaders* ^Totalitarian^ according to 
the P^kef Oxford Dktionaiy means *de3ignating a party that permits 
no rival loyalti^ or parties'^ -Totalitarian state' means 'w'ith only 
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one governing party% It mxjist have violence for its sanction for 
keeping eontroL Every Congress member, on the contrary^ enjoys 
the same freedom as die Congress President, or any member of the 
Working Committee* There arc parties within the Congress itself* 
Above all, the Congress eschews violence. Members render volun* 
tarj' obedience. ITic A.-I.G,C, can at any moment unseat the mem- 
bers of the Working Committee and elect others. 

They (Congress ministers) resigned (not?) because they had 
not the support of dieir assemblies, They resigned because de jiir^ 
they were responsible to their electorates, dfe facto they were respon¬ 
sible to the AVorking Committee of the Gongre^a and to the High 
Command. That is not democracy^ That is loLaiitarianJsm.' 

‘"■You would not have said this, if you had known the full facts* 
The dc jure responsibility of the ministers to die electorate was not 
diminished in any way their difocto responsibility to the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee, for the very simple and valid reason that 
the Working Committee derives its power and its prestige from the 
vety' electorate to whom the ministers were responsible. TJie prestige 
that the Congress enjoys is due solely to its service of the people. 
As a matter of fact, die tniuLstets conferred with the memben of 
dicir parties in their respective assemblies and they tendered their 
resignations with their approval. But totalitarianism is fully repre¬ 
sented by the Government of India which is responsible to no one 
in India* It is a tragic irony that a Government wbich Is steeped 
in totalitarianism brings that very charge against the most demo¬ 
cratic body in India. 

*^l* ^India is unhappy in that the line of the party division is the 
worst any country can have . . i it is division according to the reli¬ 
gious comm uni des/ 

•political parties in India are not divided according to religious 
communities. From its very commencement, the Congress has de¬ 
liberately remained a purely political organization. It has had the 
BHdshcrs and the Indians, including Christians, Parsis, Musalmans 
and Hindus as presidents. The liberal Party of India is another 
political organization, not to mention odiers that are wholly non- 
scctarian. That there arc also communal organizadons based on 
religion and they take part in politics, is undoubtedly true. But that 
fact cannot sustain the categorical statement by you* 1 do not wish 
in any way to minimize the importance of these organizadons or 
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the considerable part they play in the politics of the country. But 
I do assert that they do not reprcseni the political mind oflndia^ 
It can be shown that hLstoiically politico-religious organizations 
are the result of ilie deliberate application by the Government of 
the ‘divide and rule* policy. When the British imperial influence 
is totally withdrawn^ India will probably be represented solely by 
political parties drawn from all classes and creeds. 

”5. *The CongreSsS can claim at best barely more than half the 
population of India. Yet, in their totalitarian spirit^, tliey claim to 
speak for the wholc.^ 

*‘If you measure the representative character of the Congress by 
the number of members on the official rollj then it does not repre¬ 
sent even half the population. The oflicial membership is infinites¬ 
imal compared to Indians vast population of nearly four hundred 
millions. The enrolled membmhip bcgait only in (930. Before that 
the Congress w^as represented by its AlUndia Congress Committee 
whose members w^ere mainly elected by various political associa¬ 
tions. Nc%^ertlidess^ Congress has^ so far as I know, always claimed 
to speak the mind of India^ not excluding the princes* A country 
under alien subjection can only have one political goal, namely, 
its freedom from that subjection* And considering that the Con¬ 
gress has always and predominantly exhibited that spirit of free¬ 
dom p its claim to represent the whole of India can hardly be denied. 
That some partic$ repudiate the Congress does not derogate from 
the claim in the sense in which it has been advanced* 

*‘6. ^When Mr. Gandhi called upon the British Government to 
quit India, he said it would be for the Congress to take delivery/ 

*"I never said that when the British quitted India, *tlic Congress 
would take delivery/ This k what I said in my letter to H* E. the 
Viceroy dated 39 February last: *Thc Government have evidently 
ignored or overlooked the very material fact that the Congress^ by 
its August resolution, asked nothing for itself. All its demands were 
for the whole people. As you should be aware, the Congress was 
willing and prepared for the Government inviting Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinn ah to form a national government subject to such agreed ad¬ 
justments as may be necessary for the duration of the war, such 
Government being responsible to a duly elected assembly * * / 

‘*7* ‘If this country or Canada^ Australia, New Zealand or South 
Africa or the United States of America had abstained from action 
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as the Confess in India abstained,, . then perhaps the cause of 
freedom everywhere would have gone under ... It is a pity that 
the leaders of the Congress do not realize that glory is not to be 
won in India by abandoning the cause of mankind/ 

“How can you compare India with Canada and other dominions 
which arc virtually independcni entities, let alone Britain or the 
United States wholly independent countries? Has India a spark of 
the freedom of the tv^je enjoyed by the countries named by you? 
India has yet to attain her freedom* Supposing the allied powers 
were to lose^ and supposing further that the allied forces were to 
withdraw from India under militarj^ necessity^ which I do not ex¬ 
pect, the countries you name may lose their independence. But 
unhappy India will be obliged to change masters* if she is then in 
her defenceless state. The Congress docs not abstain out of eussed- 
ness. Neither the Congress nor any other organisation can possibly 
kindle mass enihusLism for the allied cause without the present pos- 
srsrion of independence, to use your own expression either jur^ 
or d€ foch. Mere prombe of future independence rannot w^ork that 
miracle. The cry of *Quit India^ has arben from a realization of 
the fhet that if India is to shoulder the burden of representing, or 
lighting for the cause of mankind, she must have the glow of free^ 
dom now% Has a freezing man ever been warmed by die prombe of 
the w^armth of sunriiine coming at some future date? 

^‘Thc great pity b that ruling power dbtrusts every thing that 
the Congress docs or says under my influence which It has suddeuly 
tlbcovercd b wholly evil. It w'as in 1935 tJiat I was successful in 
my attempt to sever all formal connection with the CongiKs, There 
w^as no coolness between the Congress Working Committee mem- 
bera and m^^elf. But I realized dial 1 was cramped and so were tlic 
members, whiUt 1 was olficiaLIy connected with the Congress. 'Ihc 
growing restraints which my conception of non-violence required 
from lime 10 time were proving too hard to bear* I fclt» therefore, 
llial my influence should be strictly moral. I had no political am¬ 
bition. My politics were subservient to the demands of trutli and 
non-violence, as 1 had defined and had practised for practically the 
vs'hole of my life. And so 1 was permitted by the fcUow members to 
sever the oflictal connection even to the extent of giving up die 
four-anna membership. It was understood bctvreen us that 1 should 
attend the meetings of the Gongre^ Working Committee only when 
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the members required my presence for consultation in matters in¬ 
volving the application of non-violence or affecting the co mmun al 
unity^ Since that dmC] 1 have been wholly unconnected with the 
routine work of the Congress, Many meetings of the Working Com- 
mittee have, therefore^ taken place without me* Their proceedings 
I have seen only when they have been published in newspapers* 
Members of the Working Committee arc independent-minded men. 
They engage me often in prolonged discussions before they accept 
my advice on the interpretation of non-violence as applied to the 
problems arising from new situatioiis^ It will be, therefore, unjust 
to them and to me to say that I exercise any influence over them 
beyond what reason commands. The public know bow even until 
quite recently the majority of the members of the Working Com- 
mittce have on several occasions rejected my advice, 

“8* ^They have not merely abstained tern action^ but the Con¬ 
gress has deliberately proclaimed the formula that it is wrong to 
help the British war effort by men or money and the only worthy 
effort is to resist ali war with non-violent resistance. In the name of 
non-violence, they' have led a movement which wsxs characterized 
in many places by the utmost violence and the white paper gives 
a dear proof of the complicity of the Indian Congress leaders in 
the disorders.* 

'"This charge shows to what extent the British public has been 
misled by imaginary stories^ as in the Government of India pub¬ 
lication statements have been tom from their context and put to¬ 
gether as if they were made at one time or in the same coutrat. 
The Congress is committed to non-violence, so far as the attainment 
of freedom is concerned- And to that end, the Congress has been 
struggling all these twenty years, however imperfectly it may be, to 
express non-violence in action, and 1 think it has succeeded to a 
great extent* But it has never made any pretence of w^ar resistance 
through non-violence. Could it have made that claim and lived up 
to it, the face of India would have been changed and the world 
w'ould have witnessed the miracle of organized violence being suc¬ 
cessfully met by organized non-violence. But human nature has 
nowhere risen to the full hdght w'hich full non-violence demands. 
The disturbances that took place after the 8th of August were not 
due to any action on the part of the Congress, They were due en¬ 
tirely to the inflammatory action of the Govemment in arregting 
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Congress leaders throughout India and that at a time which was 
psychologically wholly wrong. The utmost that can be said is that 
Congressmen or others had not risen high enough in non-violence 
to be proof against all provocation, 

“It surprises me that although you have admitted *this white 
paper may be good journalism but it is not so good as a state docu¬ 
ment/ you have based your sweeping judgement on the strength 
of that paper. If you w^ould read the very speeches to which the 
paper makes reference, you will find there ample material to show 
that the Government of India bad not the slightest justification 
in making those unfortunate arrests on August 9 and after, or in 
making the charges they have brought against the arrested leaders 
after their incarceration—charges which have never been sifted in 
any court of law^ 

*Mr* Gandhi faced* u$ with an utterly illegitimate method of 
polidcal controversy, leiiying blackmail on the best of human emo¬ 
tions, pity and sympathy, by his fast. The only creditable thing to 
Mr, Gandhi about the fast was his ending it* 

“You have used a strong word to characterize my fast. H. E* the 
Viceroy lias also allowed himself 10 use the same word. You have 
perhaps the excuse of ignorance. He had no such excuse for he had 
my lettm before him. All 1 can tell you is that fasting k an inte¬ 
gral part of satyagraha. It k a satyagrahi^s ultimate weapon. Why 
should it be blackmail when a man under a sense of wrong crucifies 
his flesh? You may not know^ that satyagrahi prisoners fasted m 
South Africa for the removal of their wrongs; so they have done 
in India. One fast of mine you know, as I think you were then a 
cabinet minister. 1 refer to the fast which resulted in the alteration 
of the decision of Hk Majesty's Government. If the decision had 
^tood, it would have perpetuated the curse of untouchability. The 
alteradon prevented the disaster. 

“The Government of India communique announcing my recent 
fast, issued after it had commenced, accused me of having under¬ 
taken the fast to secure my release. It was a wholly false accusation. 
It was based ou 0 distortion of the letter I had written in answer to 
that of the Goverument. That letter dated the Sth February was 
suppressed at the time when the communique was issued , . , 

“And I do not know from where you got the impression that I 
ended ihc last, for which supposed act you give me the credit. If 
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you mean by it that 1 ended the fast before its dme^ I would call 
mch an ending a discredit to me. As it vva$, the fast ended on its 
due date for which I can claim no credit- 

“10^ *He (Lord Samuel) considered that the negotiadons broke 
down on points on which they would not have broken dowu^ bad 
there been any real desire on the pan of the Congress to come 10 
a settlement-" 

"The statement made by the President of the Congre^, Maulaoa 
Abul Kalam A^ad^ and Pandit Nehru, who carried on the prolonged 
negodadonSt I venture to think, make it quite clear that no true 
man could have shown more real or greater desire for a settlement. 
In this connection it is well to rememb^ that Pandit Nehru was^ 
and I have no doubt still remains, an indmatc fiiend of Sir Scaiford 
Cripps at whose invitation he had come from Allahabad^ He couid^ 
therefore, leave no stone unturned to bring the ntgodadons to a 
successful issue. The history of the failure has yet to be written j 
when it is, it will be found that the cause lay elsewhere than wdth 
the Congress- 

**I hope my letter has not wearied you- Truth has been overlaid 
with much untruth. Ifnot jusdee to a great organization, the cause 
of truth, which is humajiity, demands an impartial investigadon of 
the present disicmpcr^” 

The Government of India refused to forward Gandhi"s letter to 
Lord Samuel. **Thc Government's decision/’ complained Gandhi, 
**amounts to a ban on the ordinary right belonging to a convict of 
correcting damaging misrepreseatadom made about him.'" 

A similar attitude was taken by the Government in suppressing 
Gandhi's Jcticr to Jinnah written a week earlier. It read thm : 

"When, some time after my incarceradon, Government asked 
me for a list of newspapers I would like to have, I included the 
Dawn in my list, i have been receiving it widt more or less regu- 
brity. Whenever it comes to me, I read it carefully. I have followed 
the proceedings of the League as reported in the Dm^n columns. 1 
noted your invitation to me to write to you. Hence this letter. 

"i welcome your invitation. I suggest our mecdiig face to face 
rather than our talking through correspondence. But I am in your 
hands. 

^’1 hope that this letter wiil be sent to you and if you agree to 
my proposal, that the Government will let you visit me. 
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“One thing I had better mention. There seems to be aji about 
your invitation. Do you say I should write only if I have changed 
my heart ? God alone knows mcn*s hearts. I would like you to take 
me as I am. 

**\Vhy should not you and 1 approach the great question of com¬ 
munal unity as men determined on Ending a conimon solution and 
work together to make our solution acceptable to all who are con¬ 
cerned with it or are interested in it?^* 

The letter was not delivered. Ibe ofHcial communique said 1 

“The Government have received a request from Mr. Gandhi to 
forward a short letter from himself to Mr. Jinnah expressing a Wish 
to meet him* 

"In accordance with their known policy in regard to the corres¬ 
pondence or interviews with Mr* Gandhi the Government of India 
have decided that this letter cannot be forwarded and have so 
informed Mr* Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, They are not prepared to 
give facilities for political correspondence or contact to a person 
detained for promoting an illegal mass movement which he had 
not disavowed and thus gravely embarrassing India's wjir effort at 
a critical time* It rests with Mr. Gandhi to satisfy the Government 
that he can safely be allowed once more to participate in public 
affairs of the countryp and until he does so the disabilidcs from 
which he suffers arc of his own choicc.“ 

On May 27, Gandhi wrote the following letter to Sir Richard 
Tottenham r 

"I received last evening your letter refusing my request to for¬ 
ward my letter addressed to Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah. I wrote only 
yesterday to the superintendent of tliis camp asking him kindly to 
inquire whether my letter to Qaid-e-AKam Jinnah, and later* the 
one dated the 15th instant* to Rt. Hon. Lord Samud had been 
forwarded to the respective addressees. 

“I am sorry for the Government's deebibn* For my letter to the 
Qaid-C'Azam was sent in reply to his public invitation to me to 
write to him, and 1 was especially encouraged to do so because hi$ 
language had led me to think that if I wrote to him^ my letter 
would be forw^arded to turn* The public too are anxious that the 
Qaid-e-A2am and I should meet or at least establish contact. 1 have 
always been anxious to meet die Qaid-c-Aaam if perchance we 
could demise some solution of the communal tangle which might 
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be generally ac<:cplable. Therefore, the disability in the present in¬ 
stance b much more that of the public than mine. As a satyagrahi 
I may not regard as disabilities the restrictions which the Govern¬ 
ment have imposed upon me. dAs the Government are aware, I 
have denied myself the pleasure of writing to my relatives as I am 
not allowed to perform the service of writing to my co-workers who 
are in a sense more to me than my teladvcs. 

"‘The advance copy of the contemplated conamunique with which 
you have considerately favoured me requires amendation in more 
places than one. For, as it stands^ it does not square with facts. 

to the disavowal referred to in the proposed comniunique, 
the Government of India are aware that I regard the non-violent 
mas movement^ for the bunching of which the Congress gave me 
authority on the 8th August last, as perfeedy legitimate and in the 
intemt of the Government and tJie public. As it b, the Govern¬ 
ment left me no time to start the movement. Therefore^ how a 
movement j which was ne^er started, could embarrass * Indians* war 
effort? If then* there was any embarrassment by reason of the 
popular resentment of tlie Government’s action in rcsoning to the 
w holesale arrests of principal Congressmen, the rapomibiJity w'as 
solely that of the Government. The mass movement, as tlie resolu¬ 
tion sanctioning it said in so many words^ was sanctioned in order 
to promote India-wide effort on behalf of the allied cause, includ¬ 
ing the cause of Russia and China^ whose danger was very great in 
August last and from which^ in my opinion^ they arc by no means 
free e>^en now. 1 hope the Government will not fed offended, when 
I say that all the war effort that b being put forth in India is not 
Indians but the alien Government's. I submit that if tlie Govern¬ 
ment had complied with the request of the Congress as embodied 
in its August resolution, there would have been a mass effort with¬ 
out parallel for winning the bat tie of human freedom and ridding 
the world of the menace that fasebm, Nazism, Japanbm and im- 
pcrialbm are. 1 may be wholly wxong; any way this b my delib¬ 
erate and honest opinion. 

“In order to make the communique accord with facts, 1 suggest 
the following alteration in the first paragraphs After Mr. Jinnah 
add ‘in response to hk public invitation to Mr. Gandhi to write to 
him stating that he (htr. Gandhi) would be willing to correspond 
with or meet him according as he wished/ " 
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hope that the remamieg portion of the conimuniqoc too will 
be suitably amended in the light of my submission/ 

The Government refused to modify their communique. In the 
press statement Jinnah said: *^This letter of Mr. Gandhi can only 
be eonstmed as a move on his part to embroil the Muslim League 
to come into clash with the British Govemiucnt solely for the pur¬ 
pose of helping his release/* A few weeks earlier, Jinnah had said: 
**Hc is ™ting letters to the Viceroy- Why does he not write to me 
direct? Who is there that can prevent him from doing so? I cannot 
believe that the Government will have the daring to stop such a 
letter, if it Ls sent to me. It will be a very serious things indeedj if 
such a thing is done by the Goveniment. But 1 do not see evidence 
of any kind of change on the pari of Mr, Gandhi or the Congress 
or the Hindu lcader$hip.” 

l‘he Government brought every obstacle in the way of Gandhi's 
endeavour lo dissolve the deadlock and they tried their utmost to 
misrepresent the Congress. On May Gandhi addressed the fob 
losing letter to Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, Government 
of India: 

*"lt was only on the loth instant, that 1 read your speceh delivered 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 15LI1 February la$t on the ad¬ 
journment motion about my fast. I saw at once that it demanded 
a reply. I wish I had read it earlier, 

'T observe that you are angry, or at least were at the time you 
delivered your spcechp I cannot in any other way account for your 
palpable inaccuracies. This letter is an endeavour to show them. It 
is written to you, not as an official, but as man to man. The first 
thought that came to me was that your speech was a deliberate 
distortion of facts- But 1 quickly revised it. So long as there was a 
favourable construction possible to pul upon your language* the 
unfavourabte had lo be rejected. I must assume, dicrefore, that 
what appeared to me to be distortions were noi ddiberate. 

’"You have said that 'the correspondence that led to the fast is 
there for anyone to interpret as he chooses*; yet you have straight^ 
way told your audience that 'it can perhaps be read in the light of 
the following facts/ Did you leave them the choke? 

**l4iow take your ^facts^ smaiim: 

*"t. ^WTien the Congress passed their resolution of August Bth, 
a Japanese attack on thb country was thought to be likely.* 
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"You seem to have conveyed the meaning that the thought was 
that of the Congr™ and that it was gratuitous. The fact is that 
the Government gave currency to the thought and emphasized it 
by action which even seemed ludicrous. 

"a. *By demanding the withdrawai of British power from India 
and by placing the Congress in open opposition to it* the Congress 
party might be thought to have hoped for some advantage to them¬ 
selves if the Japanese attack succeeded/ 

‘’Now this is not a fact but your opinion wholly contrary to facts. 
Congressmen never hoped for* nor desired, any advantage from the 
Japanese success: on the contrary, they dreaded it and that dread 
inspired the desire for the immediate end of BritLsh rule. All this 
is crystal clear from the resolution of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee {8th August and my writings. 

"3. "Today, six months afier^ the Japanese danger hasj at any 
rate, for the time being, receded and there is little immediate hope 
from that quarter/ 

"This again is your opinion, mine is that the Japatiicsc danger 
has not receded. It still stares India in the face. Your fling that 
'there is little immediate hope from that quarter,’ should be with¬ 
drawn, unless you think and prove that the rcsolutioii and my 
writing& adverted to in the previous paragraph did not mean what 
they said. 

"4. ^The movement initiated by the Congress has beett decisively 
defeated/ 

"I must combat this statement, Satyagraha knows no defeat. It 
flourishes on blows the hardest imaginable. But 1 need not go to 
that bower for comfort. I learnt m the schools established by the 
Bridsh Government in India tliat ‘Freedom's battle once begun h 
bequeathed from bleeding sire to son/ It is of little moment when 
the goal is reached* so long as effort is not relaxed. The dawn came 
with the establishment of the Congress sixty years ago- The 6th 
of April* iqtg, on which all-India satyagraha began* saw a spon¬ 
taneous awakening from one end of India to the other. You can 
certainly derive comfort* if you like, from the fact that immediate 
objective of the movement was not gained as some Congressmen 
had expected. But that is no criterion of‘decisive" or any ^defeat*. 
It ill becomes one belonging to a race which owns no defeat to 
deduce defeat of a popular movement from the suppression of the 
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popular exuberancej may be not always wise^ by a frightAi] ttthi- 
bition of po^vm 

"5. *NoWj it k the object of the Conip^css party to rehabilitate 
themselves and regain if they can the credit they have lost/ 

^"Surely, your own experience should correct iMs opinion. You 
know* as well a$ I do* that every attempt at suppression of the 
Congress has given it greater presdEC and popularity* This the 
latest attempt at suppression is not likely to lead to a contrary re¬ 
sult. Hence the qtiesrions of'lost credit' and Vehabilitation' simply 
do not arise. 

“6, ‘Thus they are now concerned to disclaim responsibility fbr 
the consequences that followed their decision. The point is taken 
up by Mr. Gandhi in his eorrespondcncc with the Viceroy. Tlic 
awkward facts arc now disowned as unproved/ 

*They' here can onIy*mean 'mc% For throughout your speech 
I was the target* "Now" means at the dmc of my fast. 1 remind you 
that I disclaimed responsibility on [4th August last when I wrote to 
the Viceroy. In tliat same letter I laid it on the Government who 
by their wholesale arrests of 9th August provoked the people to the 
point of madness. ^The awkw^ard facts' are not awkward for me 
wben the responsibility rests on the Government and what you put 
forward as Tacts' are only onc-sided allegations awaiting proof. 

"7. ‘Mr. Gandhi takes up his stand: I can say with safety that it 
is for the Government to justify their action by solid evidence. 

“ ^To whom are they to justify themselves?" 

“Sardar Sant Singh: "Before an impartial inquiry committee.* 

*‘Was not Sardar Sant Singh's answer a proper one? How^ nice 
it would have been if you had not put in the interJectioUp For, have 
not the Government of India been obliged before now to justify 
their acts by appointing inquiry committees, as for instance, after 
the Jallianwala Bagh massacre? 

"^But you proceed: 

^Elsewhere in his letters Mr* Gandhi makes this quite clear. 
He says, "Gonvince me that 1 was wrong and 1 will make ample 
amends*” In the alternative he asks, "Tf you want me to make any 
proposal on behalf of the Congress, you should put me among the 
Working Committee members-” So far as can be seen, these were 
the demands, when he conceived his fast There is no other solid 
demand made/ 
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‘‘Here dierc is a double wrong dortc to me. You have ignored 
the fact that my leiiers were wiitten to one whom 1 considered to 
be a fHend. You have further ignored the fact that the Viceroy in 
hb letter had asked me to make clear proposals. If you had borne 
these two facts in mind, you would not have wronged me as you 
have done* But let me come to the ninth count of your indictment 
and it will be clear to you what I mean. 

‘*9, 'But now, fresh light emerges. Government without granting 
any of his demands informed Mr, Gandhi that they w^ould release 
him for the purpose and for the duration of the fast in order to 
make it clear they disclaimed responsibility for the consequences. 
On that Mr* Gandhi replied that if he wtas released, he w^ould at 
once abandon the fast and that he had conceived the fast only as 
a prisoner^ Thus, if he w'erc relcasedi the objects for which he de-^ 
dared his fast, although still unfulfilled^ v^ould recede into the back¬ 
ground. As a free man, he would neither demand thse objects 
nor fast- Interpreted in this way, his fast would seem to amount to 
little more than a demand for release*' 

"‘Together with the letter containing the offer of release, a copy 
of the draft communique that w as to be issued by the Government 
was delivered to me. It did not say that the offer w^as made in order 
‘to make it clear that the Government disclaimed responsibility for 
the consequences*. If I had seen that offending sentence, I would 
have sent a simple refusal. In my innocence, I put a fair meaning 
on the offer and in my reply I argued why I could not accept it. 
And, according to my wont^ in order that the Government may 
not be misled in any shape or form, 1 told them how the fast was 
conceived and why it could not be taken by me as a fi-ee man. 1 
went out of my way even to postpone, for the convenience of the 
Government, the commencement of the fast by a day. Mr. Irwin 
who had brought the offer and the draft communique appreciated 
the courtesy, ^\^ly w^as this reply of mine withheld from the pub* 
lie at the time the revised communique w^as bsued, and why was 
an unwarranted interpretation given instead ? Was not my letter a 
material document? 

“Now for the second wrong* You say that if 1 w^erc released then 
my objects for w^hich I had declared the fast would recede into 
the background, and even gratuitously suggest that as a firec man 
1 would neither demand these objects nor fast* As a fi-cc man, 1 
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could and would have carried on an agitation for an impartiai pub¬ 
lic inquiry into the charges brought against Congressmen and me, 
t would also have asked for permission to see the imprisoned Con¬ 
gressmen. Assume that my agitation had failed to make any impres¬ 
sion on the Government. 1 might then have fasted. AH thU, if you 
were not labouring under intense Irritation, you could have plainly 
seen from my letter, supported, as you would have been, by my past 
record. Instead, you have deduced a meaning which, according to 
the simple rules of construedon, you had no right to deduce. Again, 
as a free man I would have had the opportunity of examining the 
tales of destruction said to have been wrought by Congressmen 
and even by non-Congressmen. And if I had found that they had 
committed wanton acts of murder, then also I might have fasted 
as 1 have done before now. You should thus see that the demands 
made in my letter to Hif Excellency the Viceroy would not have 
receded into the background if 1 had been retea^, for they could 
have been pressed otherwise than by the fast, and that the fast had 
not the remotest councction with and desire for release. Moreover, 
imprisonment is never irksome to a satyagrahi. For him a prison 
is a gateway of liberty, 

'*io. ‘1 could quote several resolutions of the Congress Working 
Committee against him . , , Mr. Gandhi himself took up the sub¬ 
ject in the Harijan dated 19 August 1939. There he says, “Hunger- 
strike has positively become a plague.” ' 

“My views quoted by you have not undergone the slightest 
change. If you had read the quotations without passion, it would 
have prevented you from putting upon my letter the construction 
you have, 

"Jt. 'On the ethics of hunger-striking, Mr. Gandhi had some¬ 
thing to say In the //arijm of aoih May, 1939, after his Rajkot fast: 
"1 now see that it was tainted by Aumu!” Further on he remarks, 
“this was not the way of ahimsa or convenion.” ' 

“I am sorry to have to say that you have wholly misread my 
article ... I described my fast as ‘tainted’ not because it was bad 
ab inita, but because 1 sought die intervention of the paramount 
powtf. I have given you the credit gf bemg unaware of the article. 
I wish you could read it. In any case, may i expect you to cor^ 
rect the error? For me, the Rajkot episode is one of the happiest 
chapten of my life, in that God gave me the courage to own my 
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mbtnkc and purge it by renouncing the fruits of the award. I he* 
came stronger for the purging. 

must confess that speaking for myself it is certainly re* 
pugnant to western ideas of decency to exploit against an opponent 
hw feelings of humanity^ chivalry or mercy or to trifle with such 
a sacTcd trust as oae^s own Life in order to play on the feelings of 
the public for the sake of some purely mundane object.* 

must tread with extreme caution upon the ground with which 
you are Infinitely more familiar than 1 can be. Let me, howe\^erp 
remind you of the historic fast of the late MaeSw^iney. 1 know that 
the British Government let him die in imprisonment. But he has 
been acclaimed by the Irish people as a hero and a martyf. Ed w^ard 
Thompson in his 'You have lived through all this* says that the 
late Mr. Asquith called the British Govemmenrs action a ‘political 
blunder of the hrst magnitude'. The author adds: "He was allowed 
to die by inchca^ while the world watched with a passion of ad¬ 
miration and sympathy and innumerable British men and women 
begged their Government not to be such a damned fool.^ And is it 
repugnant to western ideas of decency to exploit—if that expression 
must be retained—against the opponent his feelings of humanity;, 
chivalry or mercy? VVhich is better^ to take the opponent's Ufe 
secretly or openly, or to credit him with finer feelings and evoke 
them hjf fasting and the like? Again, which is betltr^ to trifle witli 
one's own life by fasting or some other way of self-immolation, or 
to trifle with it by engaging in an attempt to compass the destruc¬ 
tion of the opponent and his dependants? 

**12. ‘What he aay$ in effect is this: *‘You say, the Government is 
right and the Congress b wrong. I say the CongTcss is right and the 
Government is wrong. I chose to put the burden of proof on you. 
] am the only pmon to be convinced. You must either admit you 
are wrong or submit your reasons to me and make me the sole 
arbiier in the matter.” h seems to me that Mr* Gandhi's demand 
is rather like asking the United Nations to appoint Hitler to ad¬ 
judge the responsibility for the war. It b not usual in this country 
to put the accused person on the bench to Judge bis own case/ 

“This is an unbecoming caricature of my letters to the Viceroy. 
What 1 said in eifect was this; 'You have aUnwed me to consider 
myself as your Mend. I do not want to stand on my rights and 
demand a trial. You accuse me of being in the wrong. 1 contend 
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that your Government is in the wrong* Since you w-ould not admit 
your Government’s error you owe it to me to let me know wherein 
I have erred. For, I am in the dark as to how 1 have erred. If you 
convince me of my guilty I will make ample amends.’ My simple 
request you have turned against me and compared me to an imagi¬ 
nary Hitler appointed to adjudge his own case. If you do not accept 
my interpretation of my own letters, can I not say^ let an impar¬ 
tial judge examine the rival interpretations? WUl it be an ofTensive 
Comparison if 1 recall the fable of the wdlf who was always in the 
right and the Iamb who was always in the wrong? 

“14. *Mr. Gandhi is the leader of an open rebellion , . . He for¬ 
feits that right—the right of being heard—50 long as he remains 
an open rebel. He cannot claim to function except through the suc¬ 
cess of his own method. He cannot take part in public life under 
the protection of the law that he denies. He cannot be a citizen 
and yet not a subject.’ 

’’You are right in describing me as the leader of an open rebel¬ 
lion except for a fundamental omission, namely, strictly non-violent. 
This omission is on a par with the omission of ’nots’ from the Com¬ 
mandments and quoting them in support of killing, stealing, etc. 
You may dismiss the phrase or explain it aw'ay in any m anner 
you like. But when you quote a person, you may not omit anything 
from his language, especially an omission which changes die whole 
aspect of things. I has'e declared mysdf an open rebel on many 
occasions, even during my visit to London on the occasion of the 
second Round Table Conference. But the anathema that you have 
pronounced against me has not been pronounced before. You will 
perhaps recall the time w-hen Lord Reading was willing to hold 
a round table conference in which 1 was to be present, although I 
was leading a mass civil disobedience movement. It was not called 
because I had insisted that the AH brothers, who were then in prison, 
should be released. The British history which 1 was taught as a lad 
had it that Wat Tyler and John Hampden who had rebelled were 
heroes. In very- recent times, the British Government treated with 
the Irish rebels whilst their hands were s till red with blood. Why 
should I become an outcast, although my rebellion is innocent 
and I have had nothing to do with violence? 

“In spite of the validity of my claim that you have enunciated 
a novel doctrine, I admit that you made a perfect statement when 
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you saidj 'He cannot claim to function except through the suc¬ 
cess of his own method.’ My method, being based on truth and 
non-violence, ever succeeds to the extent it is applied. Therefore, I 
function alwa>'S and only through the success of my own method 
and to the extent that I correctly represent, in my own person, its 
fundamentals. 

“The moment I became a satyagrahi from that moment I ceased 
to be a subject, but never ceased to be a citizen. A citizen obeys 
laws voluntarily and never under compulsion or for fear of the 
punishment prescribed for their breach. He breaks them when be 
considers it necessary and welcomes the pimishmcnt. That robs it 
of its edge or of the disgrace which it is supposed to imply. 

“15. 'In some of the published oorrcspondence, Mr, Gandhi has 
made much of his intention to seek an interview with the Viceroy. 
But the Congress resolution still stood, together with Mr. Gandhi’s 
own words “Do or Die”, 'fhe Government communique, on the 
subject of his fast, has already reminded the public of Mr. Gandhi's 
statement made on the 14th of July that there was no room left in 
the proposal for withdraw>aJ or negotiation ... I may again quote 
Mr, Gandhi’s own words ... “Every one of you should, from this 
moment onwards, consider yourself a free man or woman and act 
as if yon are free and arc no longer under the heel of this impe¬ 
rialism.” Now listen to this: “You may take it from me that I am 
not going to strike a bargain with the Viceroy for ministries or the 
like. 1 am not going to be satisfied with anything short of complete 
freedom." “We shall do or die. We shall either free India or die 
in the attempt.” “This is open rebellion.” ’ 

“Let me first of all make a vital correction of the quotation you 
have taken from my press statement made on the 14th July and 
reported in the Hurijun of 19th July. You have quoted me as say¬ 
ing that 'there was no room left in the proposal for withdrawal 
or negotiation.’ The real quotation is, ‘there is no room left for ne¬ 
gotiations in the proposal for withdrawal.' You will admit that the 
difference is material. Faulty quotation apart, you have omitted 
from my statement, which occupies nearly three columns of Harijan, 
all the things which amplify my meaning and show the caution 
w'ith which 1 was working. 1 take a few sentences from that state¬ 
ment. ‘It is possible that the British may negotiate a withdrawal. If 
Uicy do it, it will be a feather in thdr cap. Then it will cease to be 
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a eaisc for withdrawal. If the firitbh see, however late, the wisdom 
of reco^zing the freedom of India without reference to various 
parties, all things arc possible. But the point I want to stress is this.^ 
Here follows the sentence misquoted by you. The paragraph then 
proceeds: Either they recognize independence or they do not. 
After recognition, many things can folioWp for, by that single act, 
British representatives will have altered the face of the whole land¬ 
scape and revived the liope of the people which has been frustrated 
times without number. Therefore, whenever that great act is per* 
formed on behalf of the British people, it will be a red*letter day 
in the history of India and the world. And, as 1 have said. It can 
materially afTect the fortunes of war/ From this fuller quotation, 
you will see how cv'erytliing that was being done was done in order 
to ensure victory and ward off Japanese aggression. You may not 
appreciate my wisdom, bnt you may not impugn my good faith. 

^‘Though I have no verbatim report of my speeches before the 
All-India Congress Committee, 1 have fairly full notes, 1 accept the 
correctness of your quotations. If you bear in mind that all things 
were said with non-violence always as the background, the state* 
ments become free from any objection. *Do or Die* clearly meazis 
do your duty by carrying out instructions and die in the attempt, 
if necessary, 

**And as to my exhortation to the people to consider themselves 
free, I take the following from my notes. 'The actual struggle does 
not commence this very moment- You have merely placed certain 
powers in my hands. My first act will be to wait upon His Exccl- 
irncy the Viceroy and plead with him for acceptance of the Cou- 
gress demand. This may take two or three weeks. What are you to 
do in the meanwhile? I will tell you. There i$ the spinning wheel. 
I bad to struggle with the Maulana Saheb before it dawned up¬ 
on him that in a non-violent struggle it had an abiding place. The 
fourtcenfold constructive programme h all there for you to carry 
out. But there is something more you have to do and it wBl give 
life to that programme. Every one of you should, from this very 
moment, consider yourself a free man or woman and even act, as 
if you arc free and no longer under the heel of this imperialism. 
ITiis is no make*belicvc. You have to cultivate the spirit of free¬ 
dom before it comes physically. The chains of a slave arc broken 
the moment he considers himself a free man. He will then tell his 
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master! * have been your slave ali these days but 1 am no longer 
that now* You may kill mCp but if you do not and if you release 
me from the bondagCi I will isk for nothing more from you. For 
henceforth, instead of depending upon you^ I shall depend upon 
God for food and clothing, God has given me the urge for freedom 
and, therefore, I deem myself to be a llrec man.” ^ Apart from your 
resentment of "Quit India' cry^ ask yourself whether the quotadon 
as found in its own setting is in any way offensive. Should not a 
man, longing to be free, first of all cultivate the spirit of freedom 
and act accordingly irrespective of consequences? 

"16. 'It is not the method of peaceful persuasion to go to the 
person whom you wish to con^ince armed with a resolution declar-^ 
ing mass rebellion. The essence of negotiation is that both parties 
should be uncommitted and that neither should exert the pressure 
of force on the other. That is true in any circumstances. But as 
between a subject and the state which rules him, Uie poMdon is 
srill more emphatic. It is not for the subject to deal with the state 
on equal terms, still less to approach it with an open threat.' 

“At the ouL^ett let me make one coireciionK The resoludon did 
not declare* mass rebellion. It merely sanedoned the Starting of 
a mass struggle on non-violent line on the widest possible scale, 
so that the country might utilize all the non-violent strength it has 
gathered during the last twenty-tw^o years of peaceful struggle.* I 
was to 'guide the nation in the steps to be taken.* The paragraph 
sanctioning the mass struggle also 'appeals to Britain and the United 
Nations in the interest of freedom*. 

“Essence of negotiation should undoubtedly be that the parties 
are uncommitted and that neither 'exerts the pressure of force on 
the other'. In die case under consideration, the actual position is 
that one party has overwhelming force at its disposal and the other 
has none. About noncommittal too, the Congress has no commit* 
ments except the immediate attainment of freedom^ Subject to that^ 
there is the widest latitude for negotiation. 

“Your propositioD about the subject and the state is, [ know, a 
reply to die cry of'Quit India*. Only the cry is intrinsically just 
and the subject and the state formula is too antediluvian to have 
any real meaning. It is because Congress has felt the subjection 
of India as an insufferable reproaeh that it has risen against it. A 
w^ell ordered state b subject to the pcopkp A well ordered slate docs 
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not descend upon the people from above> but the people make and 
unmake it. 

*'Tbe resolution of Bth August did not contain any threat open 
or veiled. It prescribed the limitations under which negotiadom 
could be carried on and its sanedon was free of all Torce^t 
is, violence. It consisted of self-sufferings Instead of appreciaUng 
the fact that the Congress laid all its cards on the table, you have 
given a sinister meaning to the whole movement by drawing un¬ 
warranted inferences. In so far as there was any violence after the 
Bth of August last on the part of any Congressman, it was wholly 
unauthorized as is clear from the resoludon itself. The Govern¬ 
ment in dicir wisdom left me no time whatsoever for issuing in- 
Htructioos. The A^-l^C.d hnkhed after midnight on 8 th August. 
Well, before sunrise on the pth^ I was carried away by the police 
commissioner without being told what crime I had cDfnmiited. And 
so were the members of the Working Committee and the principal 
Congressmen who happened to be in Bombay. Is it too much when 
1 say that the Government invited violence and did not want the 
movement to proceed on peaceful lines? 

*"Now, let me remind you of an occasion of an open rebellion, 
when you played an important part. I refer to the famous Bardoli 
satyagraha under Sardar Vallabhbhai PateL He was conducting a 
campaign of civil disobedience. It had evidently reached a stage 
when the Governor of Bombay felt that there should be a peace* 
ftil end to the struggle. You will remember that the result of an in¬ 
terview between Hk Excellency the then Governor and the Sardar 
was the appoifitmeut of a committee of which you were a distin¬ 
guished member^ And the commiltcc^s findings were for the most 
part in favour of the civil resisters. Of course, you may say, if you 
wishp that the Governor made a mistake in negodating with the 
rebel, and so did you in accepting the appointmeat. Consider the 
rev^erse position, what would have happened if instead of appoint¬ 
ing a committee the Governor had attempted heavy repression. 
Would not the Government have been held responsible for an 
outbreak of violence if the people had lost self-control? 

“17, ‘Government does hold Mr- Gandhi responsible for the re¬ 
cent happenings that have so disturbed the peace of India, caused 
so much loss of life and property of innocent persons and brought 
the country to the brink of a lerrible danger, I do not say he had 
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any personal complicity in the acts of violence^ but it was he that 
put the match to the train carefully laid beforehand by himscif and 
his colleagues. That he was forced to do so prematurely was not hLs 
fault but our fortune. This was the method by which they hoped 
to gain their ends. They may seek to repudiate it, now that it has 
proved unsuccessful, but the responsibility is theirs none the Icss^ 
If Mr. Gandhi wished to dissociate himself from them, he could 
have spoken for himself without consulting the Working Committee 
members. Can he then, without cancelling the Congress rebellion, 
witliout reparation, without even assurances for the future, claim 
at any moment to step back as though nothing had happened into 
the public life of the country and be received by Government and 
society as a good citizen?^ 

*'1 can accept no responsibility for the unfortunate happenings 
described by you. I have no doubt wlfatsoevcr that hbtory will 
record that the responsibility for the happenings was wholly that of 
the Government. In the nature of things^ I could not put a match 
to a train which for one thing was never laid. And if the tram 
was never laid, the question of prematureness docs not arise. The 
deprivation of the people of their leaders you may consider *our 
fortune'. I consider it a misfortune of the first magnitude for all 
concerned. I wish to repudiate nothing of what I have done or in¬ 
tended. I have no sense of repentance, for 1 have no sense of having 
done any wrong to any person. I have stated dmes without num¬ 
ber that 1 detest violence in any shape or form^ But I can give 
no opinion about things of which I have no first-hand knowledge* 
1 never asked for permission to consult the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee to enable me to dissociate m^^self from violence. I asked for 
permission to see them^ if I was cjcpected lo make any propc^ls 
on behalf of the committee^ I cannot cancel the Congress rebel¬ 
lion which is of a purely non-violent character* I am proud of it. 1 
have no reparation to make, for I have no consciousness of guilt. 
And there can be no question of assurances for the futurCj when I 
hold myself guiltless. The question of re-entering the public life of 
the country or being received by Government and society as a good 
citizen docs not arise- I am quite content to remain a prigoncr. I 
have never thrust myself on the public life of the country or on 
the Government. I am but a humble servant of India- The only 
certificate I need is a certificate from the inner voice. 1 hope you 
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realize that you gave your audience not the facts but your opinions 
framed in anger* 

“To conclude, 'why have I written this letter? Not to answer 
your anger with anger^ I have wrCtten it in the hope that yo^a niay 
read the sincerity behind my own words* I never despair of con¬ 
verting any person, even an official of the hardest type^ General 
Smuts was convened or say reconciled as he declared in his speech 
introducing the bill giving relief in terms of the seltlcment arrived 
at between him and me in 1914- That he has not fulfilled my hope 
or that of the Indian settlers* which the settlement had inspired* is 
a sad story, but it is irrelevant to the present purpose. 1 can mul¬ 
tiply such recoUcctiom. But I claim no credit for tliese conversions 
or reconciliationSi They were wholly due to the working of truth 
and nonviolence expressing themselves through me. I subscribe to 
the belief or the phiiosojlhy that all life in its essence is one and 
that the humans are working consciously or unconsciously towards 
the realization of that identity. This belief requires a living faith in 
a living God who is the ultimate arbiter of our fate. Without Him 
not a blade of grass moves. My belief requires me not to despair 
even of converting you, though your speech warrants no such 
hope. If God has w^illed it, He may put power in some word of 
mine which will touch your heart, is but to make the efforh 
The result is in God's hands." 
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WrrH THOUSANDS of people rotting in jails, situation in the country 
was woi^ening* Iq April 19431 when the Federal Court of India 
held that the Rule 26 of the Defence of India Actj under which the 
Congress leaders were detained, was invalid in law, the Govern- 
ment of India issued a fresh ordinance to legalize the illegality* 
Bengal suffered from the Government excesses, Japanese air mds, 
cyclone and famine. There was disorder in Sind, and the rising of 
the Hurs was put down with heavy hand. In May, the cx-Premier^ 
Allah Baksh, w^as set upon by four men near Shikarpur and shot 
dead. Intolerance, injustice and corruption prevailed everywhercH* 
People felt helpless without Gandhi- 

In the months of June and July, all kinds of rumours appeared 
in the press to the effect that Gandhi had written to the Govern¬ 
ment withdrawing the August Resolution. Gandhi requested the 
Government to contradict these reports, as he had neither the de¬ 
sire nor the authority to withdraw the resolution* "My personal 
opinion 1$ that the resolution was the only one the A*-LCiC- could 
have passed, if the Congress was to make any effective contribu¬ 
tion to the cause of human freedom which is involved in the imme¬ 
diate independence of India/* The Government turned down his 
request to contradict the rumours. 

The Government's indictment of the Congress and of Gandhi, 
Congress Responsihilitf for the DisturhaTteeSf 86-pagc bookie t, published 
during the fast, reached Aga Khan Palace in late April, after per¬ 
sistent requests to Sir Richard Tottenham on bch^ of Gandhi. 
After forty-eight days of intense work, Gandhi sent a long reply to 
the indictment on July 15* Extracts from his vmtings had been tom 
from their context and a sinister meaning put upon them by pre¬ 
senting them in a false setdng* Gandhi in his reply restored them 
to their proper context and elucidated the true meaning. A lot of 
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space had to be de^'oted to an analysb of the technique of dcliber^ 
ate misquotation j distordon, innuendop juppri^si^ cw'i and suggfiiii^ 
falsi employed by Uic writer oT the pamphlet. Gandhi began his re- 
ply^ running into seven ty-seven paraS;, addressed to the Additional 
Secretary to the Govern ment of India;, as follows; 

‘*ln reply to my request dated 5th March last for a copy of the 
Govemmeni of India publication entitled Cmgress RespOTistHtii)^ for 
the Disturbimeis^ 1942-43. I received a copy nn April 13. It contains 
several corrections marked in red ink- Some of them arc striking. 

I take it that the Government havt based the chaises made 
in the publicaiioti against the Congress and m)f‘self on the material 
printed therein and not on the evidence which^ as stated in the pre¬ 
face, is withheld from the public. 

^*3* The preface is brief and is signed by Sir R. Tottenham, the 
Additional Secretary to the Government of India^ Home Depart¬ 
ment. It is dated 13th February hst^ that is, three days after the 
commencement of my recent fast. The date is ominous. Why was 
the period of my fast clichen for publishing a document in which I 
am the target? 

“4- The preface commences thus: ‘In response to demands which 
have reached tlic Government from several sources, the Govern¬ 
ment have now prepared a review which brings together a number 
of facts ^ . * bearing on the responsibility of Mr. Gandhi and of the 
Congress High Command for the disturbances which followed the 
sanctioning of a mass movement by the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee on August 8, 1942.^ 

*'There is an obvious mis-slatcmeni here. The d isturbances fol¬ 
lowed not the 'sanctioning of the ma^s movement by the A.-I.C.G.* 
but the arrests made by the Government. As for the 'demands^ so 
far as 1 am awarc^ they began soon after the w^holesalc arrests of 
the principal Congressmen all over India. As the Government are 
awarc^ in my Ictten to H. E. the Viceroy, the last being dated the 
7th February 1943, I had asked for proof in support of my alleged 
guilt. The evidence now' produced might have been given to me 
when I raised the quesdon. Had my request been complied with, 
one advantage would ccnaitily have accrued- I would have been 
heard in answxr to the charges brought against me. That very pro¬ 
cess would have delayed tiie fast, and who knowsi if Government 
had been padent with me^ it might have even prevented it. 
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"5* The preface coataias the following sentenced ‘Almost all the 
facts presented in this review are, or should be, already within the 
knowledge of the public/ Therefore, so far as the public arc con¬ 
cerned, there was no such hurry as to require pubUcaiion of the 
document during the fast. This train of reasoning has led me to 
the inference that it was published in expectation of my death wliich 
medical opinion must have considered almost a certainty* It 
feared even during my prerious long fasts. I hope my inference b 
wholly wrong and the Government had a just and valid reason for 
choosing the time that they did, for the publication of what is after 
all an indictment of the Congress and me. I hope to be pardoned 
for putting on paper an inference, which if true, must discredit the 
Government. I feel tliat I am bdng just to them by unburdening 
myself of a suspicion Instead of harbouring it and allowing it to 
cloud my judgement about their dealings w ith me. 

1 now come to the indictment itself It reads like a presenta¬ 
tion of his case by a prosecutor. In the present case the prosecutor 
happens to be also the policeman and jailor. He first arrests and 
gags his vied ms j and then opens his case behind dieir backs. 

”7. I have read it again. 1 have gone through the numbers of 
Harijan which my companions happened to have with them, and 
1 have come to the conclusion that ilicre is nothing in my writings 
and my doings that could have warranted the inferences and the 
itinucndocs of which the indictment is fuU. In spite of my desire to 
sec my'sclF in my writings as the author has seen me, I have faiicd 
completely. 

“8^ The indictment opens with a misrepresentation. I am said to 
have deplored ‘the introduction of foreign soldiers into India to 
aid in India’s defence*- In die Hanjait article on which the charge 
is based, I have refused to believe that India was to be defended 
through the introduction of fardgn soldiers. If it is India’s defence 
that is aimed at, why should trained Indian soldiers be sent away 
from India and foreign soldiers brought in instead? ^Vhy should the 
Congress—an organizatloti which was bom and lives for the very 
sake of Indians freedom—be suppressed? I am clearer today in my 
mind than I was when I penned that article on i6th April 1 that 
India is not being defended, and that if things continue to shape 
themselves as they arCj she will sink at the end of war deeper than 
she is today, so that she might forget the very word freedom. 
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The second paragraph of the Indictment opens with this 
pregnant sentence r ^It will bt suggested that during the period of 
Mr^ Gandhi’s first advocacy of British withdrawal from India and 
the meeting of the A.-I.C,C. in Bombay on August 7, the Congress 
High Command and in the later stages the Congress orgajih:adon 
as a whole were deliberately setting the stage for a mass movement 
designed to free India finally from British rule.* 

^*Let me underline the phrase ^it will be suggested’* should 
anything be left to suggestion about a movement w^hich is open and 
above-board ? Much ado has been made about the simplest things 
which nobody has cared to deny and of which the Congressmen arc 
even proud. The Congress organizadon as a whole ^deliberately set 
the stage designed to free India finally from British rule*, as early 
as the year igao, and not since my -first advocacy of tlic British 
withdrawal from India* asi suggested in the indictment. Ever since 
that yeaTj the effort for a movement has never relaxed. This can be 
proved from numerous speeches of the Congrm leaders and from 
the Congress resolutions. Young and impatient Congresamen and 
even elder men have not hesitated at times to pres& me to hasten the 
mass movement. But I, who knew^ betteTj always restrained their 
ardour, and I must gratefully admit that they gladly submitted to 
the restraint. The contraction of thb long period to the interval be¬ 
tween my advocacy of British withdrawal India and the meet¬ 
ing of the All-India Congress Committee in Bombay on August 7, 
is wrhoUy wrong and misleading. I know of no special staging since 
s6ih April* 194^2. 

"*io. The same paragraph then says that *an essential preliminary* 
to an examination of the type of movement 'is a clear understand¬ 
ing of the real motives underlying the move’* V\Tiy should motives 
be searched when everything is there in black and white? I can 
say without any hesitation that my motives are always plain. Why 
I asked for the intmediate withdrawal of the British power frotn 
India has been dbcusscd by me almost threadbare in public. 

“it. At page 2 of the indictment, a phrase has been taken from 
my article endtled "One Thing Ncedfur dated lOth May 1942* and 
I am represented as saying that I would devote the whole of my 
energy this supreme act*. By simply detaching the phrase from 
its context* mystery has been made to surround it. For* the phrase 
'supreme act’ occurs in an argument addressed to an English friend 
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and^ if it is read in its setting, it ceases to be mysteriovis or objection-- 
abICj unless the very idea of withdrawal Is held objectionable ^ , 
The whole of the irtovcment has been conceived for the mutual 
benefit of India and England. Unfortunately^ the author, ignoring 
this background, ha^ approached my writings with coloured spec¬ 
tacles, has tom sentences and phrases from thefr contact, and has 
dressed them up to suit his preconception. Thus he has put out of 
joint * their withdrawal removes the baii^i and omitted the sentence 
that immediately foUows and which I have restored in the forego* 
ing extract. As is clear from the above article, unadulterated non- 
co-operadon here refers accliisively to the Japanese,** 

A flagrant case of misquotation was held up in para 34^ where 
the "famous words” attributed to Gandhi—'There is no room left 
in the proposal for withdrawal or negodation* There is no question 
of one more chance. After all it is an open rcbcUion"^ — w^ere shown 
to be "paitly a distortion and partly an interpoladon”, not to be 
found in the authoitic published report of the Wardha mteryiew. 
Not satisfied with giving a wrong quotation when the correct text 
was before him, the writer had tack^ on to it two more apocryphal 
sentences from an unauthendc Associated Press report and quoted 
them without asterisks between sentences that appeared apart in 
the Associated Press report. 

Paras 13 to 16 refuted the charge that Gandhi had asked for the 
physical withdraw^al of the British from India. What he had asked 
for was the withdraw'al of British power, not of individual English^ 
men. He had even agreed to the use of India as a base for military 
operations against Japan. Charges against the Congress and Gandhi 
ofbeing defeatists and pro Japanese were dealt with In the paras 18 
to 40. Far from being “convinced that Aj£is would win the war^\ 
he had proclaimed the contrary belief from the house-top. 

In para 40, Gandhi restated some of his views: 

"1. I belie^'e that non-violence alone is capable of defending 
India, not only against Japan but the whole world. 

"2. I do hold that Britain k incapable of defending India, She 
is not defending India today; she is defending herself and her in¬ 
terests in India and elsewhere. These arc often contrary to Indians. 

"3, *Quit India^ move was intended to result in the withdrawal 
of the British power, if possible, with simultaneous formation of a 
provisional government, consisting of members representing all the 
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principal parties, if the withdrawal took place by the wi1lin|^ consent 
of the British Government* If, however, the withdrawal took place 
willynLlly* there might be a period of anarchy. 

'‘'4. The Indian army would naturally be disbanded, being British 
creation, unless it forms part of the allied troops, or it transfers its 
allegiance to the free India governmenL 

‘"^5. Allied troops would remain under terms agreed to between the 
allied powers and the free India government, 

“6, If India became free, the free India government would ten¬ 
der cQ-opetation by rendering such military aid as it could. But m 
the largest part of India where no military effort was possible, non¬ 
violent action will be taken by the masses of the people with the 
utmost enthusiasm.^* 

Paras 45 to 63 contained a detailed reply to the accusation that 
either Gandhi or the Congress had planned or precipitated a con¬ 
flict or sanctioned or shown a rcadinm to condone violence. The 
education given by the Congres to the people had been wholly 
non-violent. In the past whenevTr outbreaks had ocemred, the most 
energetic measures had been taken by the whole of the Congress 
organization to deal with Lhem. On several occasions, Gandhi had 
himself resorted to fasting. He had c\^cn said that if the Congress¬ 
men indulged in an orgy of violence, they might not find him alive 
in their midst. The cjtbortation to every Congressman to consider 
himself free to act for himself under certain circumstances and the 
use of military terms in connection with the contemplated struggle 
was wholly Innocent and apt w^hen coupled wlih the condition of 
non-violence. Para 63 of Gandhi's reply read as follows : 

“Independently of the argument in ihc indictment, 1 must now 
say something «about non-violence as 1 know it. Its spread in all 
walks of hfe has been my mission from my early youth. This covers 
a period of very nearly sixty years. It was adoptisd at my instance 
as a policy by the Congress in 1920. In its very nature, it w^as not 
meant to be paraded before the w^orld, but it was accepted as a 
means indispensable for the attainment of swaraj. Congressmen saw 
at an early date that its mere adoption on paper had no value. It 
was of use only in so far as it was put into practice mdividually 
and collectively. It was of no more use as a badge than a rifle in 
the hands of a person who did not know how to use it effectively 
on due occasion. Thetefote, if non-violence has raised the Congress 
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presdgc and popularity since its adoprioiij it has done so in exact 
proportion to its nse^ even as the power which the rifle gives to its 
possessor is in exact proportion to its eficedve use. The comparison 
cannot be carried very far. Thus while violence is directed towards 
the injury, including the destruedon^ of aggressor^ and ii success¬ 
ful only when it is stronger than that of the opponent, non-violent 
action can be taken in respect of an opponentj however powerfully 
organised for violence. Violence per jf of the weak has never been 
known to succeed against the stronger in violence. Success of non¬ 
violent action of the very weak is a daily occuiTcnce. I make bold 
to say that 1 have applied to the present struggle the principles of 
non-violence a$ cn uncial ed here. Notliing could be farther from 
my thought than injurj^ to die person or property of du?sc who arc 
foanning and regulating the machinery of British iinperialism as it 
operates in India. My non-violcncc draws a fundamental distinc¬ 
tion between the mao and his machine. 1 would destroy a harmful 
machine without compunction, never die man* .And ih\s rule I have 
enforced in tny dealings with my n cares I relatives as also friends 
and associates, not without considerable success.’^ 

Gandhi left unanswered that pari of the indictment which dealt 
with the nature of the disturbances, etc., as he could not properly 
do so on the strength of one-sided statements and unauthenticated 
documents* The question of responsibility for the dbturbanccs was 
dealt with in paras 67 to 73, The concluding part of Gandhi's reply 
beginning from para 66 read as follows * 

**66* One searches in vain in the indictment for a detailed account 
of the measures taken by the Govcmiucnt by way of reprisals. And 
if one is 10 believe what has been allowed to appear in the press 
about these measures, the so-called misdeeds of exasperated people, 
whether they can be described as Congressmen or not;^ pale into 
insignificancc- 

“67* Now for the responsibility for happenings afrer the whole¬ 
sale arrests of the 9th August last. The most natural way to look at 
the disturbances is that they broke out after the arrests which were, 
therefore, the cause. The indictment has been framed for the sole 
puqxjsc, as the tide show's, of fastening the responsibility on the 
Congress. The argument seems to me to be this. First, I and then 
the Congress had been setting the stage for a mass movement since 
April 1942, when 1 first bruited the idea of the British withdraw al 
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to result in the outbreak of vioiencc. 1 and the Congressmen who 
had accepted my guidance had intended that violence should take 
place* Leaders had been preaching it* Hence the disturbances were 
to take place In any case. The arrests^ therefore, merely anticipated 
the violent movement and nipped it in the bud* Tliis sums up the 
reasoning in the indictment* 

*'‘68. I have endeavoured to show that no special stage for a mass 
movement was set or contemplated because of my proposal for the 
Britkh withdrawal, that violence was never contemplated by me or 
any Congress leadeTj that I had declared that, if Congressmen in¬ 
dulged in an orgy of violence, they might not find me alive m their 
midst, that the mass movement w^as never started by me, the sole 
charge for starting it was vested in me, that I bad contemplated 
negotiations with the Govcmmenti that I was to start the movement 
only on failure of negotiadons, and that I had envisaged an inter¬ 
val or*two or three weeks* for the negotiations. It is, therefore, clear 
that but for die arrests no such disturbances w^ould have taken place 
as happened on gth August last and after. 1 w^ould have strained 
e\^er>' ncrv^c first to make negod adorn successful and secondly, if I 
had failed, to avoid the disturbances. The Government would have 
been no less able to suppress them than they were in August last* 
Only they would have had some case against me and the Congress* 
It was the duty of the Government, before taking action, to study 
the speeches of the Congress leaders and myself at the All-India 
Congress Committee mcedng* 

^'69. The Congress leaders were all desirous that the movement 
should remain non-\iolent, if only because they knew that no vio¬ 
lent movement in the existing circumstances could possibly succeed 
when matched against a most powerfully equipped Government* 
Whatever violence was committed by the people, whether Con¬ 
gressmen or others, wa$, therefore, committed in spite of the wishes 
of the leaders. If it is held otherwise by the Government, it should 
be proved beyond doubt before an impartial trifauiial* But why 
seek to shift the responsibility when the cause is patent? Govern¬ 
ment action in enforcing IndJa^tvidc arresits w^as so violent that the 
populace wrhich was in sympathy with the Congress lost control. 
ITie loss of self-control cannot imply the Congress complicity, but 
It does imply that the power of endurance of human nature has 
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timitarions. If Government action was in excess of the endurance 
of human nature^ it and;, therefore, its authors were responsible for 
the explosions that foDowed. But the Governineut may assert that 
the arrests were necessary'. If so, why should the Government fight 
shy of taking the responsibility for the consequences of their action? 
The wonder to me is that the Goveniment at all need to justi^ 
their action when they kno’w that their will is law'. 

"70- Let me analyse the system of Govemment m vogue here* 
A population numbering nearly four hundred millions of people^ 
belonging to an andent civilization, are being ruled by a BriUsh 
representative called Viceroy and Govemor-Gcrieral aided by ±50 
officials called collectors and supported by a strong British garrison 
with a large number of Indian soldiers^ trained by British officers* 
and carefully isolated from the populace. The Viceroy enjoys with* 
in his own sphere powers much larger tlian the King of England^ 
Such powersj as far as I know, arc not enjoyed by any other person 
in the world* The collectors are miniature Viceroys in thdr own 
spheres. They arc first and foremostj as the name implies^ collectors 
of revenue in their own districts and have rnaglstcrial powers. They 
can requisition the military to their aid^ when they think accessary. 
They are also political agents for the small chieftains within their 
jurisdiction* and they are in the place of overlords to them. 

''71. Contrast this with the Congress, the most truly democratic 
organization in the world—not because of its numerical strength* 
but because its only sanction deliberately adopted is non-violence. 
From its very incepdou, the Congress has been a democratic body, 
seeking to represent all India. Howrever feeble and imperfect the 
attempt may have been, the Congress has never in its history of 
now nearly sixty years shifted its ga^ie Irom the pole-star of India's 
freedom* It has progressed from stage to stage in its march towards 
dcmcxiracy in the micsl term. If it is said* as it has been said, that 
the Congress learnt the spirit of democracy from Great Britain— 
no Congressman would care to deny the statement — though it must 
he added that the roots were to be found in the old panchayat 
system- It can never brook Nazi, fascist or Japant^e domination* 
An organization whose very breath is freedom and which pits it-- 
self against the most pow'crfully organized imperialism, will perish 
to a man in the attempt to resist all dominadon. So long as it clings 
to non-violence, it will be uncrushable and unconquerable* 
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“7^- Whilt can be the eamc of extraordinary rescnlmcnt against 
the Congress into which the Government have beirayed ihem-^ 
selves? 1 have never known tliem before to exhibit so much imta- 
tlon. Does the cause lie in the "Quit India" formula? Disturbances 
cannot be the cause, because the resentment began to show itself 
soon after the publication of my proposal for the British withdrawah 
It cr^^taUked into the wholesale arrests of 9th August last which 
were pre-arranged and merely awaited the passing of the ri^lution 
of 8th August. Yet there was nothing novel in the rt^lution save 
the "Quit India" formula. Mass movements have been known to be 
on the Congress programme ever since 1920. But freedom seemed 
elusive. Now the Hindu-Muslim disunity, now the pledges to the 
princes^ now the interests of the Scheduled Classes^ now the vested 
interests of the Europeans barred the gateway to freedom. 'Divide 
and Rule" was an incxhawstible wcIL The sands of time were run¬ 
ning out. Rivers of blood were flowing fast among warring nations 
and polidcally-minded India wsis looking on helplessly—the masses 
were inerts Hence the cry of *Quit Indian This gave body to the 
freedom movement* The cry was unanswerable. Those who were 
anxious to play their part in the world crisis found vent in that cry 
of anguish. Its root is in the will to save democracy from Nazisms 
as well as imperialism. For, the satisfaction of the Congress demand 
meant as.$urancc of victor>^ of democracy over any combination of 
reactionary forces and deliverance of China and Russia from the 
menace of Japan and Germany respectively. But the demand irri¬ 
tated the Government. They distrusted those who were associated 
with the demand and thereby they themselves became the greatest 
impediment to the war cHbrt. It is wTong, therefore, to accuse Lhe 
Congress of hindering war effort. Congress aedvity up lo the night 
of 8th August was confined to resolutions only. The dawn of the 
9th saw the Congress imprisoned. What next followed was a direct 
result of the Government action. 

"73. The resentment over what I hold to be a just and honour* 
able desire confirms the popular suspicion about the bona hdes of 
Government's professions about democracy and freedom after the 
war. If t he Govern mem were sincerej they would have welcomed 
the offer of help made by the Congress. 'Tlie Gongressmeii who have 
been fighting for lndia"s liberty for over half a century would have 
[locked to the allied banner as one man for the defence of Indians 
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freedotn newly won. But the Government did not wish to tre^it 
India as sui equal partner and an ally* They put out of action tliose 
who made this demand. Some of them arc even being hounded, as 
if they were dangerous criminals. I have in mind Shri Jayaprakash 
Narayan and others like him. A reward of Rs,5>^*ckDi tiow doubled^ 
has been promised to the informant who would show his hiding 
place, I have taken Shri Jayaprakash Narayan purposely as my 
illustration because, as he very rightly says, he differs from me on 
5c\^ctal fundamentals. But my differenecs, great as they arc, do not 
blind me to his indomitable courage and his sacrifice of ad that a 
man holds dear for the love of his country- I have read his mani- 
festo which is given as an appendix to the indictment- Though 1 
cannot subscribe to some of the views expressed therein, tt breathes 
nothing but burning patriotism and his impatience of foreign domi* 
nation. It is a virtue of which any country •would be proud. 

**74, So much for the poUdcady-minded Congressmen. In the con¬ 
structive department of the Congress also, the Government have 
deprived themselves of the best talent in the country for the organi- 
2alion of the hand industries which are so vital a need in war time. 
The AlMndia Spinncjra' Association, which is responsible for having 
distributed without fuss over three crores of rupees as wages among 
the poor villagers, whom no one bad reached and whose labour 
was being wa$ted, has come in for a hea\y hand- Its president Shri 
Jajuji and many of his co-workcrs have been imprisoned vslthout 
trial and witliout any known reason. The khadi centres wltich arc 
trust property have been confiscated to tlie Government. 1 do not 
know the law under which such property can be confiscated. And 
the tragedy is that the confiscators are themselves unable to run 
those centres which were producing and distributing cloth. Khadi 
and Uic charkhas have been reported to have been burnt by die 
authorities. The All-India Village Industries Association worked fay 
Kumarappa brothers has also received much the same treatment. 
Shri Vinoba Bhavc is an institution by himself. Many workers were 
inccsaanLly doing creative labour under his gmdance. Most men and 
women of the constructive organizadons are not political workers. 
They are dc%'Otcd to constructive work of the highest meriL And 
if some of them have found it occessary to appear at all on the 
political field, it is a matter for the Government to reflect upon. To 
put such organizations and thrir supervisors under duress is in my 
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opinion an unpardonable interference with the war cfforL The self- 
satisfaction with which the highest officials proclaim that limitless 
men and material are being had from this unhappy land is truly 
amazing, while the inhabitants of India are suffering from short¬ 
age of food and clothing and many other necessaries of life. I make 
bold to say that this scarcity would have been largely minimized, 
if not altogether obviated, if instead of imprisoning the Congress 
workers throughout India, the Government had utilized their ser¬ 
vices. The Government had tw'o striking lUustradons of the efficient 
working by the Congress agency— I mean the handling of the dis¬ 
astrous earthquake in Bihar by Congressmen under Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad and of the equally disastrous flood in Gujarat under Sardar 
Valtabhbhal Patel, 

“75. This brings me to the end of my reply to the indictment. 
It has become much longer than I had wanted to make it. It has 
cost me and my co-workers in the camp no end of labour. Although 
I must ask, in fairness to myself and the cause I represent, for ffie 
publication of this reply, my chief purpose is to carry conviction 
to the Government that the indictment contains no proof of the 
allegations against the Congress and me. The Government know 
that the public in India seem to have distrusted the indictment and 
regarded it as designed for foreign propaganda. Men like Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and the Rt. Hon. Shri M. R, Jayakar have given 
their opinion that the ‘evidence’ produced in the indictment is of 
no judicial value. Therefore, the Government should withdraw the 
indictment. I see from die prelacc to the indictment that Govern¬ 
ment have in their possession ‘valuable evidence’, presumably in- 
criminating the detenus. I submit that if the Go%xniment cannot 
safely divulge the evidence, they should discharge the detenus and 
bring to book those who, after discha^e, may be caught in the act 
of committing or promoting crimes. With limitless power at their 
back, they need not resort to unsustainable aceusadons. 

“76. It will be noticed that although the indictment is a Govern¬ 
ment publication, I have only criticized its unknown author in the 
fond hope that the individual members composing the Government 
of India have not read the originals on which the indictment is 
based. For, 1 am of opinion that no one having a knowledge of the 
originals could possibly endorse the inferences and innuendoes with 
which it is replete^ 
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**77- Lastly, I wish to state that if I have anywhere erred m ana¬ 
lysing the indictiiicnt, and if my error k pointed out to me^ 1 shall 
gladly correct myself I have simply written as I have felt.” 

After a lapse of three months^ Gandhi received the following re- 
joindet from Sir Richard Tottenham: 

the outset, 1 am to remind you that the document was pub* 
lished for the information of the public and not for the purpose of 
convincing you or for eliciting your defence. It was supplied to you 
only at your request and in forwarding it, the Government neither 
in\Tted nor desired your comments on it- Since, however, you have 
thought fit to address Government on the subjeetj 1 anx to say that 
Government have given due consideration 10 your letter, 

^T'he Government regret to observe that, although your letter 
contains lengthy quotations from your own utterances and writings, 
it contains no fresh or categorical statement of your own attitude 
in regard to the material frsues or any clear repudiation of the 
disastrous policy to which you and the Congress party committed 
yourselves in the scries of events leading to the Congress resolu¬ 
tion of the &th August 1942. The purpose of your letter appears to 
be to suggest that you have been misrepresented m some way in 
Cimgftsj Rfsponsibilitji, but in what substantial r^pect is not clear* 
No attempt was made in it, as you seem to think, to charge you 
with pr£>-Japan^ sympathies and tlie sentence at the end of the 
tiret chapter, to which you have taken exception in paragraph iB of 
your letter, was merely an echo of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's own 
words quoted on the previous page. He has not, as you wrongly 
allcgCi repudiated those words id the published statements to which 
you refer. It was, however* one of the purposes of the book to find 
an explanation of your actions in yotxr own defeatist outlook to¬ 
wards the threat from Japan and your fear that, unless the allied 
forces withdrew in time* fndia would become a battlefield in which 
the Japanese would ultimately win. This feeling was attributed to 
you by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru himself m the course of hk re¬ 
marks to which reference has been made above and your own draft 
of the Allahabad resolution makes it quite plain thati both in the 
*Quit India^ campaign and the Congress resolution which v^ in¬ 
tended to enforce it, your object was to be left in a position in which 
you and the Congress would be free to make terms with Japan* The 
Government of India note that your letter makes no attempt to 
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meet this imputation, which they stiU regard as true. It is the only 
explanation which Is consistent with your own statement that 'the 
presence of the British In India is an invitation to the Japanese to 
invade India, Thdr withdrawal removes the bait.’ Nor have you 
been able to explain on any other theory than that suggested in 
the book the contradiction between this statement and your subse¬ 
quent avowal of your willingness to permit the retention of allied 
troops on Indian soil. 

“The Govemment of India are not di$po>$ed to follow you into 
the various verbal points that you have raised. They do not deny 
that, owing to your habit of reinterpreting your ovsn statements to 
suit the purposes of the moment, it is easy for you to quote passages 
from your utterances and writings which arc in apparent contra¬ 
diction to any view attributed to you. But the fact that you admit 
the discovery of important gaps in them, or that you have found it 
necessary from time to time to put gloisses on what you have laiH 
is of itself evidence of the incredible levity with which, in a moment 
of grave crisis, you made pronouncements in regard to matters of 
the most vital importance in India’s defence and her internal peace. 
Government can only interpret your statements in the plain sense 
of the words as it would appear to any honest or unbiased reader 
and they arc satisfied that die book Congress Rtsftonsibitiijf cotttthis no 
material misinterpretation of the general trend of your utterances 
during the relevant period. 

“You have devoted considerable space in your letter to an ap¬ 
parent attempt to disown the phrase attributed to you in the A.P.L 
report of a press conference which you held at Wardha on the 14th 
of July 1942, where you are reported to have said: ‘There b no 
question of one more chance. After all it b an open rebellion.’ Thb 
press menage was reproduced at the time in newspapers through¬ 
out India. You now wish the Government of India to believe that 
you first became aware of it on the 26th June 1943. They can only 
regard It as highly improbable that, if it did not coirectly represent 
what you said, it should not have been brought to your notice at 
the time or that you should have left it uncontrudicted during the 
following weeks while you were still at liberty. 

“The Government of India also note that you still seek to cast 
on the Government the responsibility for disturbances for reasons 
wliich they can only regard as trivial and which have already been 
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answered itt your published correspondence with His Excellency the 
Viceroy- The point which is clearly established by the book entitled 
Congress Responsibilitj is that those disturbances were the natural and 
predictable consequences of your declaration of an ‘open rebellion 
and the propaganda which preceded it. That you yourself could 
have foreseen those consequences is clear firoon the statement which 
you yourself made in the court in 1922^ when you admitted the 
impossibility of dissociating yourself from the "diabolical crimes of 
Chauri Chaura and the mad outrages of Bombay' and went on to 
say that you knew that you were playing with fire but that you had 
taken the risk and that you would do so again. If you now contend 
that the consequences were unintcinded and unfor^cen* this fact 1$ 
itself an admission of your own inability to judge the reactions of 
your followers- And you now $eck to excuse, if not to defend 1 the 
barbarities committed in your own namo and that of the Gongr^ 
rather than to condemn them. It is clear where your sympathies 
lie. Y^our letter does not contain one word of explanation of your 
own message ^Do or Die^j nor does it throw any light on your mes^ 
sage which, if you cannot disowm it, is suRident to refute your 
contention that no movement had been launched by you at the time 
when the disturbances took place. 

am finally to refer to your request for the publication of your 
letter. In the first place, I am to remind you of your own position, 
which has already been explained to you, namely, that, so long as 
the grounds of your detention remain unchanged, the Government 
are not prepared to afford you laciiities for communication with the 
general public, nor are they prepared themselves to act as agents 
for your propaganda. In the second place, I am to pjomt out that 
you had ample opportunities during the months preceding the 
gress resolution of the 8 th August 194^ to make your meaning 
unequivocally clear before you were arrested. The fact that your 
own followers interpreted your intentions in the same way as the 
Government leaves no scope for further explanations* 1 am to in- 
farm you, therefore, that the Government do not propose to publish 
your letter unless and until they think fit- Their decision isj how-* 
ever, withoiit pnyudicc to the freedom of the Government to use at 
any time and in any manner which the Government think fit the 
various admissions contained in the communication which you 
have voluntarily addressed to tliem. 
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“To the extent that your present letter may be designed to relieve 
you of responsibility for the Congress rebellion and the connected 
events that have taken place, Government regret that they cannot 
accept it as in any way relieving you of that responsibility, or in- 
deed, to their regret, as a serious attempt to justify yourseE They 
observe again with regret that you have taken no steps in your 
letter to dissociate yourseE personally from the Congress resolution 
of Bth August 1949, to condetnn unequivocally the violent outrages 
which took place in your name after the passing of that resolution, 
to declare yourself unequivocally in favour of the use of all the 
resources of India for the prosecution of the war against the Axis 
powers and in particular Japan, unit] \iclory is won; and to give 
satisfactory assurances for good conduct in future. And in absence 
of any change of mind on your part and of any dbebimer of the 
policy as the result of which it has been necessary to restrain your 
roovements and those of the Working Committee of die Congress, 
the Government arc unable to lake any furdicr action on your 
present communication.’' 

On October 26, Gandhi sent his reply; 

“Your letter makes it clear that my reply to the charges brought 
against me in the Government publication Cmgnu RespensibUi^ for 
the DUtuTbaiwfS, 1942-1943, has failed in its purpose, namely, to con¬ 
vince the Government of my innocence of those charges. Even my 
good faith is impugned, 

“I observe too that the Govemmciu did not desire 'comments’ 
upon the charges. The presious pronouncements of the Government 
on such matters had led me to think odierwise. Be that as it may, 
your current letter seems to invite an answer, 

“In my opinion, I have, in my letter of t^th July bst, unequi¬ 
vocally answered all charges rcfcTTtd to in your letter under reply. 
I have no regret for what I have done or said in the course of the 
struggle for India’s freedom. 

“As to the Congress resolution of Bth August 1942, apart from 
my belief that it is not only harmless but good all round, I have no 
legal power to alter it in any way. That can only be done by the 
body that passed that rcsoludoii—the A-I,C,C. which is no doubt 
guided by iu Working Committee. And as the Government arc 
aware 1 offered to meet the members of the Working Committee 
in order to discuss the situation and to know their mind. But my 
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offer was rejected. I had ihought and sdU think that my talk with 
them might have aame value from the Government standpoint. 
Hence I repeat my offer. But it may have no such value so long a$ 
the Government doubt my bona fidcs* As a satyagrahi, however, 
in spite of the handicap^ I must reiterate what I hold to be good 
and of immediate importance in terms of war effort. But if my offer 
has no chance of being accepted so long as I retain my present 
views, and if the Government think that it U only my e%'il influence 
that corrupts people, I submit that the members of the Working 
Ckjmmittee and other detenus should be discharged. It is unthink¬ 
able that^ when India's millions arc suffering from preventable star¬ 
vation and thousands arc dying of It, thousands of men and women 
should be kept in detention on mere suspicion^ when their energy 
and the expense mcuirtsd in keeping tiiem under duress could, at 
this critical timCj be usefully employed in fclie\ing the distress. As I 
have said in my letter of I5lh July last, Congressmen abundantly 
proved their administrative, creative and humanitarian worth at 
the time of the last terrible flood in Gujarat and equally terrible 
earthquake in Bihar. The huge place in which I am t^ing detained 
with a large guard around me, 1 hold to be waste of public funds. 
1 should be quite content to pass toy days in any prison. 

"^As to Satisfactory assurances' about my *good conduct^ I can 
only say that I am unaware of any unworthy conduct at any time. 
I presume that the impression the Government have of my conduct 
is referable to the charges mentioned in the indie tmeut^ as 1 have 
succinctly called Congress RejpQnsihility for Ifie 1943-43, 

And since 1 have not only denied the charges in but on the 
contrary have veutured to bring countercharges against the Govern¬ 
ment, I think that they should agree to refer both to an impartial 
tribunal. Seeing that a big political organization and not a mere 
individual is involved in the charges, 1 hold that it should be a 
vital part of the war effort to have the issue decided by a tribunal, 
if mutuai discussion and effort are considered by the Government 
to be undesirable and/or futile. 

*AVhibt your letter rejects my request that my ictter of July t5 
last should in faJmess to me be published, you inform me that 
their decision in this matter, however, 'h without prejudice to the 
freedom of the Government to use at any lime and in any mart- 
ner w^hich they tiiink fit the various admissions contained in the 
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communication which you have voluutarily addrcs$cd to them.* 1 
can oniy hope that tliLs does not mean that, as in the case of the 
RespQiLstbititjr for tht DisturbanaSj llie garbled extracts will be 
published. My request is that my letter should be publbhed in full, 
if and when the Government think fit to make public use of it.'" 

Gandhi^s reaction to the Government attitude was best rcEected 
in hb kltcr addressed to Lord Linlitligow in late September s 
“On the c\^e of your departure from India I would like to send 
you a word. 

“Of all the high furLcdonarics 1 have had the honour of knowing 
none has been the cause of such deep sorrow to me as you have 
been. It has cut me to the quick to have to think of you as having 
countciiianced untruth and that regarding one whom you at one 
time considered as your friend. I hope and pray that God ^vill some 
day pul it into your heart to realise that you^ a representative of a 
great nation* had been led into a grie^^otis error.** 

The Viceroy replied t “I am indeed sorry that your feelings about 
any deeds or words of mine should be as you describe. Bui 1 musl 
be allowed, as gently as I may^ to make plain to you that 1 am un* 
able to accept your iotcrprciation of the events In question. As for 
the corrective virtues of time and reflection, they arc ubiquitous 
in their operation^ and wisely to be rejected by nq man/* 

In the last quarter of 1943* the famine in Bengal had reached its 
peak. But it w^as not until November, when the death-roll in Bengal 
had reached fifteen lakhs, that the famine was fully debated in 
the Parliament. Mr. Amery held out no hope of a real solution whilst 
the war continued. “There will soon be a famine,** Gandhi had pre¬ 
dicted in March. And he hinted that* “If I were set free 1 would 
do what I could to remove its causes." This offer to help feed the 
hungry was rejected. Gandhi remained a prisoner. 


Deaik Of Kasturba 

1944 

Ga 74DH[ had come to the conclusion that he would be kept under 
dcietitlon for many more years to come. He had prepared a dme^ 
table and followed it scrupulously^ He maintained the diary of his 
daily caloric intake to make sure that he took not a eaioric in ex¬ 
cess of the strict requirement of the body. His prayers and daily 
walks took place at a fixed hour and he devoted the rest of his time 
to writing and serious reading. Religious literature he read as in his 
previous jail sojourn, but now' he studied also books on anatomy^ 
grammar and economics. He read Shakespeare^ Browning, Bernard 
Shaw'j MarXj Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Karl Marx's Capifai, volume 
one, he read in Aga Khan Palace for the first dmc at the age of 
seventy-four. '*1 could have written it better,** he said, ■ ^assumingp 
of course, I had the leisure for study Marx has put in.** He added: 

do not care whether Marxism i$ right or wrong. .All I know is 
that the poor are being crashed. Something has got to be done for 
them. To me this b axiomatic/* He edited a few chapters of the 
Ramayana and Bhagaw'at for the benefit of Kasturbal. Here, for 
the first limcp he had some lebunc to think of his w^ifc*s education. 
He sat with her daily and gave her lessons in Gujarati grammar, 
poetry, hbtory and geography. 

The programme of teaching did not continue long. Old Kastur- 
bai was not keeping well from the very outset. Her mental worries 
had made her morose. The death of Mahadev Desai w'as a heav^ 
blow to her from which she never recovered. She used to blame her 
husband for sending to jail thousands of young men and w'omen 
and Gandhi had to argue with her justifying his “Quit India” stand. 
Hb twenty-one days* fast had caused her great mental anxiety^ She 
wanted to die before her husband. 

Kasturbai's health began to deteriorate fast. In December 1943 
the Government had to bsuc a communique on her ill health. It 
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said iritfr aits X "Her release would, however, involve separating her 
from her husband during her illness,” The Government indicated 
great reluctance to allow outside medical help or nursing facilities. 
As a result* Gandhi addrmed the folJowing letter to ihc Govern- 
mcni of India on January ^7* 1944^ 

*^Some days ago^ Shri Kasturbai Gandhi told the Inspector^ 
General of Prisons and Col. Sliah that Dr. Dimhah Mehta of Poona 
be invited to assist in her treatment. Nothing seems to have come 
out of her request. She has become insistent now and asked me if 
J had written to the Government in the matter,^ I* therefore, ask for 
immediate permission to bring in Dr. Mehta. She has also told me 
.ind my son that she would like to have some Ayurvedic physician 
to 5CC her. I suggest that the LG.P. be authorized to permit such 
assistance when requested. 

*T have no reply as yet to my request that Shri Kanu Gandhi, 
who is being pcrmillcd to visit the patient every alternate day* be 
allowed to remain in the camp as a whole-time nurse- The padent 
shows no signs of recovery and the night nursing is becoming more 
and more exacting. Kanu Gandhi is an ideal nursej having nursed 
the patient before. And what is more, he can soothe her by giving 
her instrumental music and by singing I request an early 

relief to relieve the existing pressure. The matter may be treated 
as very urgent. 

"The superintendent of the camp informs me that when vbitors 
come* one nurse only can be present. Hitherto^ more than one 
nurse have attended when necessary^ The superintendent has used 
his discretion as to the necessity. But when difficulty arose, I made 
a reference to the I.G.P, Xhc result was tliat an otder was issued 
that a doctor in addition may be present. I submit that Lhe order 
has been issued m ignorance or disregard of the condition of the 
patient. She often requires to be helped by more persons than one. 
Therefore, 1 ask that there should be no res trie tion as to the num¬ 
ber of the attendants. 

*Tt would be wong on my part, if 1 suppressed die fact that, 
in the facilities being allowed to the patient, grace has been sadly 
lacking. The order about attendants is the most gtaring instance of 
pin-pricks, besides being in defeat of the purpose for which attend¬ 
ance during the visits of relatives is allowed. Again, my three sons 
arc in Poona. The eldest, Harilal, who is almost lost to us, was not 
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alloued yesterday, the rea$ott being that the I.G.P, had no instruc¬ 
tions to allow hiin to come again. And yet the patient was natiimtly 
anxious to meet him. To cite one more pin-prick^ every time the 
visitors who are on the pencilled list comc^ they have to apply to 
the Government Office, Bombay, for permission p The consequence 
is that there is unnecessary delay and heart-burning* The difficulty 
arises because neither the superintendent nor the I.G.P. has any 
function except that of passing on my requests to Bombay. 

am aware that Shri Kasturba is a Government pa dent, and 
that even as her husband I should have no say about her. But, as 
the Govemment have been pleased to say that, instead of being dts- 
charged, she is being kept with me in her own interest, perhaps tn 
interpreting her wishes and feelings I am doing what the Govern¬ 
ment would desire and appreciate* Her recovery or at least mental 
peace, when she is Lingering, is common ^ausc between the Govern¬ 
ment and me. Any jar tells on her/^ 

After a couple of reminders and a lapse of one week the Govern¬ 
ment conceded some of his demands. The Ayurvedic physician was 
allowed to examine Kasturbai but was not allowed to stay on the 
premises, though his attendance was needed vtry often. He had to 
TC$t in his car in front of Aga Klian Palace and was allowed in¬ 
side after protracted delay. Disgusted with procrastination, Gandhi 
sent the following request on February t6: 

**Thc patient's nights arc much worse than her days and it is es¬ 
sentially at night tliat constant attendance is necessary. The Vaidya- 
raj should be permitted lo remain in the camp day und night. If 
the Government cannot agree to this, they may release the patient 
on parole. If neither of tbe$e two proposals are acceptable to the 
Government, I request that 1 be re!levied of the responsibility of 
looking after the patient. I ask for my removal to any other place* 
I must not be made a helpless witness of the agonies the padent 
is passing through 

By February so, Kasturbai^s condition was declared very grave. 
De\'adas Gandhi was for penicillin injections as a last remedy, but 
his father advised against it, "You can*t cure your mother now," 
said Gandlii, “no matter what wonder drugs you may muster. 1 
will yield to you if you insist. But you are hopelessly wrong. She has 
refused all medicines and water these two days* She is in God's 
hands now* You may Intcrfcrei if you wish to, but I advise against 
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thfr course you are adopting. And remember you are seeking to 
cause physical pain by an injection every four or six hours to a 
dying mother*” 

Most of the time Gandhi sat by the side of his ailing wife. Their 
sixty-two years* partnership ended on February 3:? w^hen Kasturbai 
breathed her last lying on the lap of her husband* 

On inquiry from the Govemmenl, Gandhi expressed his wishes 
with regard to Kasturbai^s funeral riles: 

body should be handed over to my sons and relatives which 
would mean a public funeral without interference from Govern¬ 
ment. If that is not possible, the funeral should take place as in the 
case of Mahadev Desal and if the Government will allow relatives 
only to be present at the funeral, I shall not be able to accept the 
pri\dlcgc, unless all friends^ who arc as good as relatives to me, arc 
also allowed to be present., 

"If this also is not acceptable to the Governmentp then those who 
have been allow^cd to visit her will be sent away by me and only 
those w^ho arc in the camp—detenus—will attend the funeraL 
"Ttus has been, as you will be able to bear witness, my great 
anxiety not to make any political capital out of this most trying ill¬ 
ness of my life companion. But I have always wanted whatever the 
Government did to be done with good grace, which I am afraid, 
has been hitherto lacking. It Is not too much to expect that now 
that the patient is no more, whatever the Government decide about 
the funeral will be done with good grace.** 

Gandhi kept vqgil that night. The next day, on February ^3, the 
gates of Aga Khan Palace w^ere thrown open to about 150 relatives 
itnd friends to enable iliem to attend the funeral rites* Gandhi kept 
seated near Kasturbai’s body in deep meditation- Now and then, 
he looked to the visitors and greeted them with a nod. 

Dressed in a white sari, woven out of yarn spun by Gandhi, and 
covered with a jail sheet, witli kurnkum annointed on her forehead, 
Kasturbai looked as though she was sleeping peacefully. Decked 
with Sowets, the bier w^as carried by her sons and relatives from 
the palace to the cremation place where Mahadev's last rites were 
performed. The ceremony itself was a short and simple one* 

To begin with Lherc was recitations from the Gita, Koran, Bible 
and Zend-Avesta, As Kasturbai's Ixidy was lifted from the bier and 
placed on the pyre, Gandhi was visibly moved and with hb wrap 
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he wiped his tears. The priest completed his ceremony, and before 
the pyre was set ablaze, Gandhi spoke a few faltering words. Ba, 
he said, had achieved her freedom j she died with '"Do or Dic^* en¬ 
graved in her heart. 

For about six hours* Gandhi stayed near the pyre. Friends were 
requesting him to go back to the palace and rest, but he refused. 
Under the blazing sun* he stood [eaning on a staff. Later be went 
and sat under a tree, gazing at the slowly burning body* this 
moment,” he said, *"how can I separate my seif from my old and 
faithful companionSurrounded by friends, he told titbits from 
her life. It was more or less a louehing monologue: cannot even 

imagine life without Ba. She w^as a part and parcel of myself. Her 
death will leave a permanent void in my life.** 

“My mmd docs not think of anything cbe but Ba,” Gandhi said 
to Sushila* The table whereupon Kastudbai used to sit or lie down 
was brought to him and he took his breakfast on it. “This table has 
become a very valuable thing for me. The picture of Ba reclin¬ 
ing her head on it alw'a>ii stands before my eyes.” Referring to the 
last moments of Kasturbai, he observed: “Ba^s calling me thus at 
her last moment and her passing away while lying on my lap is 
really a w^onderful thing* Such a kind of relation between husband 
and wife docs not exist generally among us.^* 

Following the death ^ Kasturbai, hartal w^as observed all over 
India* The Council of State and the Punjab* Bengal* Orissa and the 
Frontier Assemblies, passed condolence resolutlom. Lord Wavell, 
the new Viceroy^ ex preyed his sympathy in the course of a reply 
to Gandhi's letter of February' 17 which was as follows: 

"‘Although I have had not the pleasure of meeting you, I address 
you on purpose as 'Dear Friend', I am looked upon by the repre* 
senlarives of the British Government as a great* if not the greatest 
enemy* of the British. But, since I regard myself as a friend and a 
Serviant of humanity including the British/in token of my goixl- 
will 1 call you* the foremost representative of the British in India, 
my 'friend"* 

“I have received, in common with some others, a notice inform¬ 
ing me for the first time, why 1 am detained, and conferring on me 
tiie right of representiition agaitist my detendon* 1 have duly sent 
my reply, but I have as yet heard notlring from the Government, 
A reminder too has gone after a wait of thirteen days. 
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have said some only have received noticess becausei out of 
six of us In this eamp^ only three have received them. I presume 
that all mil receive them in due course. But my mind h filled with 
the suspicion that notices have been sent as a matter of form only, 
and not with any intention to do justice. I do not wish to burden 
this letter with argument. I repeat, what 1 said in the correspond¬ 
ence with your prcdecessorj that the Congress and I are wholly in¬ 
nocent of the charges brought against us. Nothing but an imparha] 
tribunal to investigate the Government case and the Congress case 
against the Government will bring out the truth, 

“The speeches recently made on behalf of the Gox emment in the 
assembly on the release motion, and the gagging order on Sarojini 
Devi, I consider to be playing with fire, 1 distinguish between the 
defeat of Japanese arms and the allied victory* The latter must carry 
with it the deliverance of ^idia from the foreign yoke. The spirit of 
India demands complete freedom from all foreign dominance and 
would, therefore, resist Japanese yoke equally with British or any 
other. The Congress represents that spirit in full measure. It has 
grown to be an institution whose roots have gone deep down into 
the Indian soil. 1 was, therefore, staggered to read that Government 
were satisfied with things as they were going* Had they not got 
from among the Indian people the men and money they wanted? 
Was not the Govcmnicnt machinery running smooth? This sdf- 
satisfacdon bodes ill for Britain, India and the worldj if it does not 
quickly give place to a searching of hearts in British high places. 

■"Promises for the future arc valueless in the face of the world 
struggle in which the fortune of all nadons andp thcrcforCi of the 
whole of humanity is involved. Present performance is the peremp¬ 
tory need of the moment, if the w^ar is to end in world peace and 
not be a preparadon for another w^ar bloodier than the present, if 
indeed there can be a bloodier. Therefore, a real war effort must 
mean saiisfacdon of India's demand. "Quit India^ only gives vivid 
expression to that demand, and has not the simster and poisonous 
meaning attributed to it without warrant by the Government. The 
expression is charged with the friendliest feeling for Britain in terms 
of the W'hole of humanity, 

"I have done* 1 thought that, if 1 claim to be a friend of the 
British, as I do, notlung should deter me from sharing my deepest 
thoughts with you. It is no pleasure for rne to be in this camp* 
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where all my creature comforts arc supplied without any effort on 
my part, when I know that millions outside are star^'ing for want 
of food. But I should feel utterly helpless, if I went out and mused 
the food by which alone living becomes worth while." 

The Government's attitude, boweverj remained the same. Many 
wild Statements were made and even uncharitable things were said 
with regard to the heav7 expenses incurred on Gandhi's detention. 
On March 4, Gandhi addressed the following letter to tlic Govern¬ 
ment of India: 

^*In reply to a question in the assembly, the Hon, Home Member 
is reported to have ^aid: "The provision for the expenses of Mr. 
Gandhi and those detained with him in Aga Khan Palace amounted 
to about Rs. 550 a months* 

“In my letter to you dated the 26th October last* I remarked as 
follows: ^The huge place in which I am*being detained with a big 
guard around me, I hold to be waste of public funds* I should be 
quite content to pass my days in any prison.^ The Home Member^s 
reply quoted above is a sharp reminder to me that I should have 
followed up the remark just referred to by me. But it is never too 
late to mend. I* therefore, take up the question now. 

“The expenses on behalf of my companions and me are not 
merely Rs. 550 per month. The rent of this huge place—of which 
only a portion is open to us—^and the expense of maintaining the 
big outer guard and an inner staff consisting of the superintendent, 
jamadar and sepoys have got to be added. Add to this a large squad 
of convicts from Ycravda to serve the inmates and to look after 
the garden* Virtually the whole of iMs expense is, from my point of 
viewj wholly unnecessary; and ’when the people are dying of star¬ 
vation, it is almost a crime against Indian humanity* I ask that my 
companions and I be removed to any regular prison Government 
may choose. In conclusion, I cannot conceal from myself the sad 
thought that the whole of this e.xpense comes from taxes collected 
from the dumb millions of India. 

On March 9, Gandhi wrote a second letter to Lord WaveU: 

“I must thank you for your prompt reply. At the outset, 1 send 
you and Lady Waved my thanks for your kind condolences on the 
death of my wife. Though for her sake I have welcomed her de^th 
as bringing freedom from living agony* I fee! the loss more than 
I had thought I should- We were a couple outside the ordinary'. It 
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was in 1906 thatj hy inutoal consent and after unconscious trials^ 
we definitely adopted sdf-restraint as a role of life. To my great 
joy, this blit us together as nevor before. We ceased to be two dif¬ 
ferent entities. Without my wishing it, she chose to lose herself in 
me. The result was that she became truly my better half She was 
a woman always of %'ery strong will which, in our early da>'3, I 
used to mistake for obstinacy. But that strong will enabled her to 
become, quite unwittingly, my teacher in the art and practice of 
non-violent non-co-operation. The practice began with my own 
family. When I introduced it in 1906 in the political field, it came 
to be biowm by the more comprehensive and specially coined name 
of satyagraha. When the course of Indian imprisonmenbi com¬ 
menced in South Africa, Kasturba was among civil resislers. She 
went through greater ph>^ical iriab than I. Although she had gone 
through several imprisonnvents, she did not take bndly to the pre¬ 
sent incarceration during which all creaiurc comforts were at her 
dkposaL My arrest simultaneously with that of many others, and 
her €}wu immediately following, gave her a shock and embittered 
her* She was wholly unprepared for my arrest. ] had assured her 
that the Government trusted my non-violence, and they would not 
arrest me unless T courted arrest myself. Indeed, the ncrv'ous shock 
was so great that after her arrest she developed violent diarrhoea 
and, but for the attention that Dr* Su^bila Nayyar, who was arrested 
at the same dme as the deceased, was able to give her, she might 
have died before Joining me in this detention camp, where my 
presence soothed her and the diarrhoea stopped without any furdicr 
medicament. Not so the bitterness. It led to freduincss ending in 
painfully slow dissolution of the body. 

^*In the light of the foregoing, you will perhaps understand the 
pain 1 felt when 1 read in the newspapers the statement made on 
behalf of the Government which, I hold, was an unfortunate de¬ 
parture from truth regarding her who w^as precious to me beyond 
measure. . * Truth Is said to be the first and the heaviest casualty 
b war. How 1 wish in this war it could be otherwise in the case of 
the allied powers! 

*T now come to your address which you delivered before the leg¬ 
islature and of which you have kindly sent me a copy* When the 
newspapers containing the address were received, I was by the bed¬ 
side of the decea^. Shri Mirabai read to me the Assodatod Press 
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reports But my mind was elsewhere. Therefore^ the receipt of your 
speech in a handy form was most welcome. I have now read it 
with all the attention it deserves. Having gone through tt* I feel 
draw^n to oficr a few remarks, all the more so as you have observed 
that the vicvi^ esprrased by you *need not be regarded as finaP. 
May this letter lead to a reshaping of some of them! 

“In the middle of page two, you speak of the welfare of Indian 
peoples\ 1 have seen in some \^iceregal pronouncements the in- 
habitants of India being referred to as the people of Indiap Are the 
two acprcssions synonymous? 

**At page thirteenT referring to the attainment of seif-govemmcnl 
by Indiaj you wnte^ *1 am absolutely convinced not only that the 
above represents the genuine desire of the British people^ but that 
they wish to see an early realization of it. It is qualified only at 
present by an absolute determinalion tto let nothing stand in the 
way of the earliest possible defeat of Germany and Japan* and by 
a resolve to see that in the solution of the constitutional problem 
full account is taken of the interests of those who have loyally sup¬ 
ported us in this war and at all otlier time^—soldiers who have 
serv^ed the common causey the people who have w^orked with ua; 
the rulers and populations of the states to whom we are pledged; 
minorities who have misted m to sec that they get a fair deal _ * * 
but until the two main Indian parties at least can come to termSp 
1 do not see any immediate hope of progress.* Without reasoning 
it oulj 1 venture to give my paraphra^ of your pronouncement: 
’We the British shall stand by the Indian soldiers whom we have 
brought into being and have trained for consolidating our rule 
and position in India, and who, by experience, we have found can 
effeedvely help us in our wai^ against other nations. We shall aho 
stand by the rulers of the Indian states, many of whom are our 
creation and all of whom owe tlieir present position to us, even 
when these rulers curb or actually crush the spirit of the people 
w'hom they rule. Similarly, shall we stand by the minorities whom 
too we have encouraged and used against the vast majority when 
the latter have at all attempted to resist our rule^ It maks no dif¬ 
ference that they (the majority) seek to replace it by a rule of the 
will of the people of India taken as a whole. And in no case, will 
we transfer power unless the Hindus and Musbtns come to us with 
an agreement among themselves." The posidon taken up in the 
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p^Lragr^ph quoted and interpreted by me is no new ihing. 1 regard 
the situation thus envisaged as hopeless^ and I claim in this to re- 
present the thought of the mao in the street. Out of the contem- 
pLatioo of this hopelessness was born the anguished cry^ of *Qtiit 
India\ What I see happening in this country^ day after day, pro¬ 
vides a complete vlndicaiion of the 'Quit India" formula as defined 
by me in my considered wTitings. 

note as 1 read your speech diat you do not regard the spon¬ 
sors of the formula of "^Quit India^ as outeastes to be shunned by 
society. You believe them to be high-minded persons* Thcn^ treat 
them as such and trust their interpretation of their own formula 
and you cannot go wrong. 

“After developing the Cripps offer you have said at page sixteen 
in the middle of the paragraph, ^ . , the demand for the release of 
these leaders who are in detention is an utterly barren onc^ until 
there k some sign on their pan of wiilingnt^ to co-operatc. li 
needs no consultation with any one or anything but his own con¬ 
science for any one of those under detention to decide whether he 
will withdraw from “Quit India” resolution and the policy which 
had very tragic consequences* and will co-operate in the great tasks 
ahead/ Then again, reverting to the same subject you say on pages 
nineteen and twenty, *Therc is an important element which stands 
aloof; I recognize how much ability and high-mindcdne$s it con¬ 
tains ; but 1 deplore its present policy and methods a$ barren and 
unpractical. 1 should bke to have the co-operation of this element 
in solving the present and future problems of India. If its leaders 
feel that they cannot consent to take part in the present Govern¬ 
ment of India, they may still be able to assist in considering the 
future problems. But 1 see no reason to release those responsible for 
the dctlarafion of August 8, 194^* until 1 am convinced that the 
policy of non-co-operation and even of obstruction has been with¬ 
drawn—not in sackcloth and ashes, that helps no one—^but in re- 
cc^nition of a mistaken and unprofitable policy/ 

“I am surprised that you, an eminent soldier and man orafTairs, 
should hold such an opinion. How can the withdrawal of a reso¬ 
lution^ arrived at jointly by hundreds of men and women after 
much debating and careful consideration, be a matter of individ¬ 
ual cotiseicfice? A resolution jointly undertaken can be honourably, 
conscientiously and properly withdrawn only after joint discussion 
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and deliberation. Individual conscience may come Lnio play alter 
this necessary step, not before. Is a prisoner ever Cnee to es^ercisc hb 
conscience? Is it just and proper to expect hiin to do so? 

"Again, you recognize "much ability an d high-minded ness" in 
those who represent the Congress organization and iJicn deplore 
their present policy and method as "barren and on practical'. Does 
not the second statement cancel the first? Able and high-minded 
men may come to erroneous decisions, but I have not before heard 
such peopIe^s policy and methods being described as ^barren and 
unpractical'. Is it not up to you to discuss the pros and cons of 
their policy with them before pronouncing Judgement especially 
when they are also admittedly representatives of millions of thdr 
people? Docs it become an all-powcrful Government to be afraid 
of the couscqucttccs of releasing unarmed men and women with a 
backing only of men and women equally'an armed and even pledged 
to non-violence? Moreover, why should you hesitate to put me io 
touch with the Working Committee members, so a$ to^cnablc me 
to know their minds and reactions? 

"Then you have talked of the * tragic consequences^ of the *Qui t 
India" resolution. 1 have said enough in my reply to the Govern¬ 
ment pamphlet R^ponsibilitj. Combating the charge that 

the Congress was responsible for those consequences. I commend the 
pamphlet and my reply to your attention, if you have not already 
seen them. Here I would just like to emphasize what 1 have said 
already. Had the Government stayed action dll they had studied 
my speeches and those of the members of the Working Committee 
history' would have been written differently. 

"You have made much of the fact that your Execudve Council 
h predominantly Indian. Bui surely, tlicir being Indians no more 
makes them representatives of India than non-Indians. Conversely 
it is quite conceivable that a non-Indian may be a true represent¬ 
ative of India, if he is elected by the vote of the Indian people. It 
would give no satisfaction wen if the head of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment was a distinguished Indian not chosen by the rrce vote of die 
Indian people. 

^'Even you, I am sorry, have fallen into the common error of de¬ 
scribing Indian forces as having been rceruited by "voluntary en* 
listment/ A person who takes to soldiering as a profusion will enlist 
himself wherever he gets his market wage. Voluntary enlistment 
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come to bear by ^issociadon a meaning much higher than that 
which attaches to an enlistment like tliat of Indian soldiers. Were 
those who carried ont the orders at the Jalljanwala Bagh ma^acre 
volunteers? The very Indian soldiers who have been taken out of 
India and are show^ing unexampled bravery will be ready to point 
their rifles unerringly at rheir own countrymen at the orders of the 
British Govern men thdr employers. Will they deserve the honour¬ 
able name of volunteers? 

*‘ You arc now flying all over India. You have not hesitated to go 
among the skdetorts of BcngaL May I suggest an interruption in 
your scheduled flights and a descent upon Ahmednagar and Aga 
Khan Palace in order to probe the hearts of your capdves? We arc 
all friends of ilie Britbh^ however much we may criticise the British 
Government and system in India. If you can but trust, you will 
find us to be the greatest helpers in the fight against Nazism^ fascism, 
Japanism and the like. 

""Now I revert to your letter of the ^a5th February, Shri Mirabai 
and I have received replies to our representations. The remaining 
inmates liavc received their nodccs. The reply received by mc^ I 
regard as a mockery, the one received by Shri Mirabai as an insult. 
According to die report of the Home Member's answer lo a ques¬ 
tion in the Central Assemblyj the replies received by us seem to be 
no replies. He is reported to have said that the stage Tor the review 
of the cases had not yet arrived. Government at present were only 
receiving re presentations from prisoners.' If their representatlom 
tn reply to the Government notices arc to be considered mofcly by 
the executive that imprisoned them without trials it will amount 
to a fao^cc and an eyewash, meant perhaps for foreign consumption, 
but not as any indieadon of a desire to do justice. My views arc 
known to the Government. I may be considered an impossible man, 
though altogcLher wrongly I would protest. But what about Mira- 
bai? As you know, she b the daughter of an admiral and former 
commander-in-chief of these waters. But she left the life of case and 
chose instead to throw in her lot with me* Her parents^ recognizing 
her urge to come to me, gave her their full blessings. She went 
to Orissa at my request to understand the plight of the people of 
that benighted land. That Government was hourly expecting the 
Japanese invasion. Papers were to be removed or burnt, and widi- 
drawal of the civil authority from the coast was being contemplated* 
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Mirabai made Chxiudwar (Guttnek) airfield her headquartos, and 
the local military commander was glad of the help she could give 
him. Later she went to New Delhi and saw General Sir Hartley and 
General Moles worth, who both appreciated her work and greeted 
her as one of their own class and caste. It, therefore, baffles me to 
understand her incarceration. The only reason for burying her alive, 
so far as I can see. Is that she had committed the crime of asso¬ 
ciating herself with me. I suggest your immediately releasing her, 
or your seeing her and then deciding. 1 may add that she is not yet 
free Crom die pain for the alleviation of which the Government 
sent Captain Simto3c at my request. It would be a tragedy^ If she 
became permanenUy disabled in detention. I have mentioned Shri 
Mirabai's case becimse it is typically unjust. 

“I apologize to yon for n letter wliich has gone beyond length 
I had prescribed for myself It has also become very personal and 
unconventional. Tliat, howe%'er, is the way my loyalty to fricneb 
works. I have written without rescr\'^ation. Your letter and your 
speech have given me the opctiing. For the sake oflodiap England 
and humanity, i hope you \vi\l treat litis as an honest and IHeiidly, 
if candid, response to your speech. 

** Yeats ago, while teaching die boys and gitk of Tolstoy Farm in 
South Africa, I happened to read to them VVordswordi*s ^Character 
of the Happy Warrior\ It recurs to me as I am writing to you. It 
will delight my heart to rcaliic diat warrior in you. There will be 
little difTerence between the manners and the methods of the Axis 
powers and the allies, if die war is to resolve itself into a mere trial 
of brute strength-” 

On March 28, Lord Wavdl wrote: 

‘*You will receive a sep.irate reply from the Home Secretary on 
your complaint about Mr. Butler's answer to a question in the 
House of Commons. I can only say that I deeply regret if you arc 
left with the impression that the Government of India have been 
unsympathetic in the matter of Mrs. Gandhi's illnm. Mks Slade's 
case will be examined in the light of what you say alxmt her^ 

"“T do not think it prohtabic that we should enter into Icagdty 
argument, and do not propose to answer in detail the points you 
raise m your letter. But I think ii best to give you a clear statement 
of my Views on the future development of India and the reasons 
for your present detention. 
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“The draft dcclaratioii of H.M.G* which Sir Stafford Cripps 
brought to India stated in unmistakable terms the intention of 
H,M,G+ to give India self-government under a constitudon of her 
own devLsingj anived at by agreement between the principal ele^ 
ments, I need hardly say that 1 am in entire accord with that aim* 
and only seek the best means to implement it without detivering 
India to confusion and turmoil. Much wkdom and spirit of good¬ 
will and comprombe will be required to arrive at the right soludon* 
but with good leadership I am sure a solution can be found. 

“Meanwhile, there is much work to bo done, particularly in the 
economic field, in preparing India to take her proper place in the 
modem world. She must be ready to welcome change and progress 
in many hilherto unfamiliar directions and to raise the standard of 
living of her population. Such work is primarily non-political: it 
may well hasten a political settlement* but cannot await it. It will 
give rise to many new and absorbing problems demanding the best 
abilidcs that India can bring to bear on them. India cannot be ex* 
pccted to tackle all these problems in isolation from the rest of the 
world, or without the aid that Britain can give and the services of 
an experienced administradon. But it is work in which leaders of all 
parties can co-operate with the certainty that they arc helping the 
country towards the goal of freedom. 

“I regret diat 1 must view' the present policy of the Congress 
party as hindering and not forwarding the Indian progress to self- 
govemment and development During a war in which the success 
of the United Nations against the Axb powers is vital both to India 
and to the world, as you yourself have recognized, the Working 
Committee of the Congress declined to co-operate* ordered Ckmgress 
ministries to resign, and decided to take no part in the adminbtra^ 
don of the country or in the war effort w'hich India was making 
to assist the United Nations, At the greatest crisis of all for India* 
at a time when Japanese invasion was possible* the Congress party 
decided to pass a rcsoludon calling on the British to leave India* 
which could not fail to have the most serious effect on our abiUty 
to defend the fronders of India against the Japanese. 1 am quite 
clear that Indians problems cannot be solved by an immediate and 
complete withdrawal of the British. 

'T do not accuse you or the Congress of any wish ddiberatdy to 
aid the Japanese. But you arc too intelligent a man, Mj. Gandhi, 
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not to have realized that the effect of your rcsoludon must be to 
hamper the prosecutioa of war; and it h clear to me that you had 
lost confidence in our ability to defend India^ and were prepared 
to take advantage of our supposed military straits to gain political 
advantage. I do not see how those responsible for safety of India 
could have acted otherwise than they did and could have failed to 
arrest those who sponsored the resolution^ As to general Congress 
responsibility for the disturbances which followed^ 1 was^ as you 
know* cominander-in-chicf at the time; my vita] lines of communi¬ 
cation to the Burma frontier were cut by the Congress supporters, 
in the name of the Congress^ often using the Congress flag, 1 can¬ 
not, therefore, hold Congress guUtl^ of what occurred ; I cannot 
believe that you, with your acumen and experience, can have been 
unaware of what was likely to follow from your policy. I do not be¬ 
lieve that the Congress action in thh ntatier represented the real 
feeling of India, nor that the Congress attitude of non-co-operation 
represents the opinion of anything like a majority of India. 

*‘To sum up, I believe that with general co-operation we can in 
the immediate future do much to solve Indians economic problems! 
and can make steady and substantial progress towards Indian sclf-^ 
government. 

believe that the greatest contribution that the Congress party 
can make towards India's welfare is to abandon the policy of non* 
co-operation and to join whole-heartedly with other Indian parties 
and with the British in helping India forw^ard in the economic and 
political progress — not by any dramatic or any spectacular stroke, 
but by hard steady work towards the end ahead. 1 think that the 
greatest service you could do to India would be to advise unequi¬ 
vocally such co-operation. 

“In the meantime I regard it as my task in the interest of India, 
of which 1 am a sincere friciid, to concentrate all my efforts on 
bringing thk war to a victorious conclusion^ and to prepare for 
Indians advancement after the war. In this task 1 feel 1 can count 
on very considerable co-operation from the majority of Indians.^* 

On April g, Gandhi addressed a letter to the Viceroy: 

'"You have sent me a frank reply. 1 propose to reciprocate your 
courtesy by being perfectly frank. Friendship to be true demands 
frankness even though it may some time appear unpleasant. If any¬ 
thing I say offends you, please accept my apology in advance. 
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is a pity that you have refused to deal with impGiiant points 
raised in my letter. 

"‘Your letter is □ plea for co-operation by the Congress in the 
present administralion and failing that in phitinlng for die future. 
In my opinion, this requires equality between the parties and mu¬ 
tual trusts But equality is absent and the Government distrust of the 
Congress tan be seen at every turn. The result is that suspicion of 
the Government is universal. Add to thU the fact th^i Congress- 
men hat^c no faith in the competence of the Gcivernmcnt to ensure 
Indians future good. This want of faith Ls based upon bitter experi¬ 
ence of the post and present conduct of the British administration 
of India. Is it not high lime that you co-operated with the people of 
India, through their elected representatives instead of expecting co- 
ofieralion from them ? 

“All this was implied innhc August Resolution. The sanction be¬ 
hind tlie demand in the resolution was not violence but self-suffer¬ 
ing. Anyorte^ be he Congressman or oihcr^ w^ho acted against this 
rule of conduct had no authority to use the Congress name for bis 
own action. But 1 see that this resolution repels you as it did Lord 
Linlithgow'. You know that 1 have joined issue on the point. 1 have 
seen nothing since to alter my view. You have been good enough 
to credit me with ^intelligence’, ‘experience* and ^acurncn\ Let me 
say dial all these three gifts have failed to make me realize that 
the effect of the Congress resulution "must be to hamper the pro* 
secudon of the war’. The respumibUity for what followed the hasty 
arrests of Congressmen must rest solely on the Government. For* 
they invited the crisis, not the authors of the resolution. 

‘‘You remind me that you were the tommandcr-iii*chicf at the 
lime. Hosv much better it w'ould have been for all concemedi if 
confidence in the immeasurable strength of arms had ruled your 
action instead of fear of a rebellion] Had the Government stayed 
their hand at the time, surely, all the bloodshed of those months 
w'ould have been avoided. And it 1$ highly likely that die Japanese 
menace would have become a thing of the past. Unrortunatcly it 
was not to be. And so die menace is still wdth us, and what is more, 
die Governmen t are pursuing a policy of suppression of Uberty and 
truth. 1 have studied the latest ordinance about detenus, and I 
recall the Rowlatt Act of igtg. It w^os popularly called the Black 
Act. As you know it gave rise to an unprecedented agitation. That 
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act pa[es into insignificance before the series of ordinances that arc 
being showered from the Viceregal throne. The martial law in 
effect governs not one province, as in igig^ but the w^bolc of India. 
Things are moving from bad lo worse. 

‘^ou say, *It is clear to me that you had lost confidence in our 
ability to defend India and were prepared to take advantage of our 
supposed military straits to gain political advantagen* 1 mnst deny 
both the charges* I venture to suggest dial you should follow the 
golden rule, and withdra^v your statement and suspend judge¬ 
ment till you have submitted the evidence in your possession to an 
impartial tribunal and obtained its verdict. I confess that I do not 
m^e the request with much confidence. For, in dealing widt Con¬ 
gressmen and others, Goveminem have combined the prosecutor^ 
judge and jailor in the same person and dius made proper defence 
impossible on the part of the accused. Jddgements of courts arc bc^ 
ing rendered nugatory by fresh ordinances. No man^s freedom can 
be said to be safe in this extraordinary situation. You will probably 
retort that it is an exigency of the war. 1 wonder! 

1 visualize India today, it is one vast prison containing four 
hundred miilion souLs. You are its sole custodian. The Governinent 
prisons arc prbons within this prison- 1 agree with you that whUst 
you hold the views expressed in your letter under reply, the proper 
place for one like me is a Government prison. And unless there is 
a change of heart, view and policy on die part of the Government, 
I am quite content to remain your prisoner^ Only, 1 hope, you will 
listen to the request made by me to remove me and my fellow 
prisoners to some other prison w^here the cost of our dctetidon need 
not be even one tenth of what it is today .'* 
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Ther£ was no expectation that Gandlii would be released before 
the end of the protracted For a time, there was also anguish 
that he might die during the long period of detendon. Aga Khan 
Palace was highly malarious. On April iS, 1944^ a communique 
stated: '*Mr. Gandhi has been suffering far the last three days from 
malaria. He is feeling weaX, but his general condition is as satisfac¬ 
tory as can be expected.” Ten days later, Mr. Amery staled in the 
Parliament that he had no further information. 

The communiques condnued to say that Gandhi's condition was 
improving. “He is in good spirits. He has been advised to take more 
nourishment and tonics.” On April 30 it was announced that “no 
further bulletin wdll be issued unless necessary”. Three days later 
the communique said: '“There has been worsening of Mr. Gandhi's 
anxmic condition and his blood-pressure has f^en further. His 
general condidon is again giving rise to some anxiety." 

For some dme past, there prcs'ailcd thick rumours about his im¬ 
minent removal from Aga Khan Palace. The Inspector-General of 
Prisons, when he visited Gandhi oti the morning of May 5, was 
rather mysterious. He casually asked if in the opinion of doctors 
Gandhi was fit to undertake a hundred miles' journey by train or 
car. He gave no further informadon. Gandhi had repeatedly re¬ 
quested the Govcniment to remove him from the palace. The idea 
that he was responsible for the heavy expenditure on his detention 
hurt him deeply. The quesdon of release did not bother him. 

At about six in the evening of May 5 the I.G.P. followed by the 
superintendent of the camp walked into Gandhi's room and told 
Gandhi that he and the whole party were to be released uncondi¬ 
tionally the next morning. “Arc you joking?” Gandhi asked. "No, 
1 am serious,” said the I.G.P. "You can continue to stay here for 
some time for convenience, if you like. The guard will be removed 
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at eight in the morning tomorrow and then your friends can visit 
you freely. Or you can go to your friend^s place in Poona or to 
Bombay, Personallyj I would not advise you to stay here. This is 
a military area and when crowds begin coming for darsbmt there 
might be ^ clash which you won\ likep” Gandhi smiled and asked 
in good humour: “What about my railway fare if 1 stay m Poona 
for some time?” “You will have it whenever you leave Poona^^' 
he replied. Gandhi bade him good night saying, rights then 
I will stay in Poona for two ot three days.” 

On May 6^ at five in the morning, the prayers were offered in 
the palace. After that, Gandhi drafted a letter to the Government 
requesting them to acquire for him the plot where Kasturbai and 
Mahadev had been cremated 1 “The place of cremation which ha^ 
been fenced off becomes consecrated ground. The party ha^ daily 
visited the ground twice and offered flofal tributes to the departed 
spirits and said prayer^P ! trust that the plot will be acquired by 
the Government with the right of way to it through H. Hp die Aga 
Khan's grounds^ so as 10 enable those relatives and friends, who 
wish to \Tsit the cremation ground whenever they like. Subject to 
the permission of the Government, I would Hkc to arrange for the 
upkeep of the sacred spot and daily praym, 1 hope that necessary 
steps will be taken by the Government in terms of my prayer/^ 

Gandhi accompanied by the inmates paid hh last visit to the 
SQFnadfd ^ a prisoner. After offering floral offerings and the usual 
prayers^ they returned to the palace. At 7.45^ the I.G.P. came. 
Gandhi picked up hLs stick ready to walk out, "No, Mahaimajij 
wait a few minutes^” he said. At the stroke of eight, the LG.P. 
led the party away. He took Gandhi in his own car, the rest of the 
party followed in another one, and they passed out of the barbed 
wire after spending one year, muc months and fifteen days in that 
place of detention. Gandhi's release, according to the Government 
communique, was unconditional but “this decision has been taken 
solely on medical grounds." 

As the car drove up to Pamakud, Gandhi became very pensive. 
He was thinking of Kasturbai who had been so keen to get out of 
jail ^'Yct 1 know she could not have had a better death," he mur¬ 
mured. ^^Bolh Ba and Mahadev laid down their 11 at the altar of 
the goddess of freedom. And they have become immortul. Would 
they have attained that glory* if they had died outside prison?" 
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Gandhi had become very weak and there was physical and mental 
exhaustion, though he kept cheerful. He rested at Poona for three 
days. Only once, every et'cning, he appeared before tlie public to 
participate in the prayem. On May 9, he visited Aga KJtan Palace 
to pay homage to the memory of Mahadev and Kasturbai. 

On May 1 1, Gandhi arrived in Bombay to sojourn at Jtihu. On 
May 14 he entered on a fortnight's silence to ensure unintciruplcd 
rest. It was discovered by now that he had contracted hookworm 
infection. The sea breeze brought him some relief and within a week 
he took a long drive and spent ninety minutes inspecting the areas 
devastated by the terrific explosion in the Bombay docks. 

Except for the evening prayers and walks aiong the seashore, he 
confined himself to his cottage. Musicians came daily to entertain 
him wath devotional songs. One evening, he saw a sound film for 
the first time. "MLssion to AIoscow*' was specially screened for him 
at “Gandhi Gram”, his abode. 

He avoided serious discussions. On May 20, he wrote to Jayakarl 
“Tlic country' expects much from me. I am not at all happy. 1 feel 
even ashamed. I should not have fallen iU. 1 tried not to. but failed 
at length. 1 feel that they will imprison me as soon as 1 am declared 
free from the present weakness. .'\nd if they do not arrest me, what 
can 1 do? 1 cannot withdraw the August Resolution. As you have 
very properly said, it is innocuous. You may differ about the sanc.^ 
tion. It b the breath of life for me,” 

On May 29, Gandhi broke hb total “medical silence” and decided 
temporarily upon silence for twenty hours a day, speaking only lie- 
tween four and eight in the evening. Strict dbeipLine and meticu¬ 
lous care of health enabled him to proceed to Poona on June 15. 

On June 17, Gandhi addressed the following letter to die Viceroy 
from Nature Cure Clinic, Poona: 

“But for the fact that thb letter is along the lines of your pre¬ 
occupation I should not have troubled you with a letter from me. 

“Though there is little cause for it, the whole country and even 
many from outside expect me to make deebive contribution to the 
general good. I am sorry to say my convalescence threatens to be 
fairly long. Even if I was quite well, I could do little or nothing 
unless 1 know the mind of the Working Committee of the Congress. 
I pleaded as a prisoner for pcrmLcsion to see them. 1 plead now as 
a free r^ati for such permission. If you will sec me before deciding, 
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1 shall gladly go whcrwcr you want me to^ as soon as { am allowed 
by medical advisers to undertake long distance travelling. 

'*! have circulated among friends» for private use* copies of die 
correspondence that passed between the authorities and me during 
detention. I do feel, however^ thai, in fairness to me^ Government 
should permit its publication in die press.” 

On June ao a press note from Delhi announced Governments in* 
tendon to issue a pamphlet containing the letters between Gandlii 
and the Government otdianged during Ids detention. The next day 
Cotrfsp(fndin& with Mr* Gandhi was publbbed. The Viceroy refused 
permission to Gandhi to see the Working Committee. He referred 
to Gandhib adherence to the ^'Qnit India'* resolution and stated: 

feel that a meeting between us at present conid have no value 
ajicJ could only raise hopes which would be disappointed. If after 
your convalescence and on further refl^cdoU;, you have a dehnitc 
and comtnictive policy to propose for die furtherance of India’s 
welfare^ 1 shall be glad to consider*” 

On June ag, about fifty representative Congressmen of Maha¬ 
rashtra had a meeting with Gandhi in Poona. He addre^ed them 
in Hindustani: 

*T am glad that I am able to meet so many representatives of 
die Congress in Maharashtra. I would like to make it dear that I 
do not meet you as a representative^ in terms of the August Reso¬ 
lution! conduct the civil disobedience campaign adumbrated m 
that resolution. In the language of satyagraha^ i ceased to occupy 
that status^ as soon as I was jailed. And if I am now out of it, 
it h not bccau^ of mine or your strength but as a result of illness. 
Illness in a satyagrahi is a thing to be ashamed of. This accidenta] 
release docs not restore to me the audiority that lapsed with my 
imprisotiment. I discussed my position with some lavv^er friends in 
terms of the law prevalent in this land, and they arc of die opinion 
that what I hold to be true in the Language of satyagraha happens 
to be true legally too* Probably we will be able to see their legal 
opinion published in a few day^* Any way^ 1 am here holding no 
better status in the eye of the Congress than any single one of you. 
lodccd, speaking legally 1 have no status in the Congress orgaiiLta- 
tionj for I resigned some years ago even my four-anna membership. 
Nevertheless, I know^ 1 occupy a big place in your hearts and you 
give weight to whatever 1 might have to say, ^Vhat I may say is to 
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be regarded merely as individual opinion to be accepted or rcjcetcd 
by you at will. It would have been othcrwUc, if I were speaking 
in a representative character. Then I would have expected you as 
disciplined soldiers to carry out my instructions. 

“At my request, the secretary kindly sent me a report of the 
happenings in Maharashtra since the 9th August ]94{3. He has also 
kindly sent me a list of the names of those who have assembled 
here and some questions. I Have read ail these papers carefully. 1 
do not propose to reply to the questions in detail. I had hoped to 
be able to be with you much longer than the period I have been 
allowed by my medical advisers. I have, therefore, to say what 1 
have to say inside of thirty minutes. You will, therefore, excuse me 
for confining my remarks only to the present. I can say at once 
that as a man wedded to truth and non-violence, not merely as a 
matter of discipline or expedience, but as a rule of conduct in all 
walks of life, 1 can endorse nothing untruthful or violent. But I 
refuse to sit in judgement upon the actions of others. Nor is it of 
any avitil at this moment and in this meeting to weigh individual 
or collective acts of Congressmen and others in the scales of non¬ 
violence and truth. Suffice it to say that experience has led me to 
the unshakable conviction that our success has been mathemadcally 
proportionate to the extent to which we have adhered to truth and 
DOn-violcncc, The phenomenal awakening of the masses during 
the last twcnty-ftvc years has been cndiely due to the purity of our 
means. And to the extent that untruth and violence have crept in, 
they have hindered our progress. 

“Your faith in me overwhelms me. My accidental release has 
given rise to great expectations. I am doubtful whether I deserve 
all this confidence. But this much 1 know that whatever strength 
I may have, is entirely due to the fact that I am a votary of truth 
and non-violence. Some fnends have told me that truth and non¬ 
violence have no place in politics and worldly affairs, But I do not 
agree. 1 have no use for them as a means of individual salvadon. 
Their tutroduedon and applicadon in everyday Ufe has been my 
experiment all along. 

“What each one of us should do at the present moment is of the 
utmost importance. As 1 have said, even if I thought that there 
was an opportunity for ofiering civil resistance at the present mo¬ 
ment, 1 can't act in the name of the CongrcM. But remember the 
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cDnduding golden lines cf the August Resolution. On the arrest of 
the principal Congresamen on the 9th day of August every 

Congressman became his own leader competent to act as he liked 
provided that his action feU within the limits prescribed by truth 
and non-violaicc. As I have said in my previous writings, every 
one who follows the Congress policy is a Congressman, whether he 
is on the Congress register or not. The Congress should be a pK>or 
organization if It depended for its strength on a few laths members 
whose names appeared on the Congress rolls- The great strength of 
the Congress is derived from the fact that it k broad-based upon the 
goodwill and co-operadon^ at critical moments^ of dumb millions* 
I, therefore^ fail to see what cause tlsere can be for (histration. 
Is it merely because wc did not reach our goal within the period 
hoped for? It is given to man to make the effort even in the face 
of the heaviest odds. Success depends upon God’s will or, if you 
like* upon many circumstances outside our controL There would 
be cause for frustration, if wc loist faith in ourselves, our means or 
our cause. There is no such thing as frustration in the dictionary 
of satyagraha, I have no answer for those who never had faith or 
have lost faith in the efficacy of their own weapon. The communal 
tangle is no doubt there. But that h like a quarrel between brothers- 
We must admit that forces of evil hem us in from aU aides. They 
were nev^er so strongly entrenched as they appear to be at present. 
But that is no warrant for pesrimism or for despair; We have got 
the golden method of non-violent non-co-operation with evil If wc 
do not appear to have succeeded, the cause Uts in ourselves* If the 
several component parts of the nation do not believe in the virtue 
of nou-co-operarion, the responsibility of those who believe in it be¬ 
comes all the heavier^ We may have to strive long^ the burden to 
carry may be heavy. But I can say from experience that it is never 
too heavy. What burden can be too heavy for a man or a woman 
who ha^ risked all for the cause? I may tell you that at no moment 
have I suffered from any sense of frustration. Frustration is bom 
of our own weaknesses aud loss of faith. So long as wc do not lose 
faith in oursdves, it b well with India. ^Ihb is the message that I 
want to leave with you thb evening. 

'What about the communal tangle, the political deadlock, and 
the fcjod situation and the like/ yon will ask. I have an answer for 
all these. But I may not attempt it at thb meeting. 
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‘'1 am convinced that the suiTcring? of Uie people cannot be al¬ 
leviated, until India has real political po>vcr^ 1 cannot alleviate 
the food situation hy feeding a few hungry mouths. 1 have friendly 
relations ynth capitalists not for personal gain or in order to flatter 
them, but in order to get a portion of their wealth for die service 
of the poor. But their money cannot serve the hungry millions at 
present. What is the root cause of thb all-India starvation? Under 
cm-er of war conditjons, siarviiig millions arc being further star^^cd. 
Startling as the figures that come from Bengal, Karnatak and other 
parts are, the distress is much deeper. None but a representative 
national government can cope with it. I am of the opinion that if 
India had been free, there would have been no war with Japanp 
j'\nd if there was a w^ar, wc would have dealt with it much more 
effectively than at present. I do not want to change masters. 1 want 
to be free from all foreign control. You must have seen the corres¬ 
pondence recently published. Wc may not be deceived by the wealth 
to be seen in the cities of Indira. It does not come from England 
or America. It comes from the blood of the poorest. There are said 
to be yoOjOOO villages in India. Some of them have been simply 
wiped out. No one has any record of these^ Thousands have died 
of starvation and disease in Bengal^ Kamatak and elsewhere. Th e 
Government registers can give us no idea of what the village folk 
arc going through. But being a villager myselfi 1 know the con¬ 
ditions in the villages. 1 know die village economics. 1 tell you that 
the pressure from the top crushes those at the bottom. All that Is 
necessary is to get off their backs, litis is the meaning of non-co- 
operation mth eWU Non-Violence k a mighty weapon- In action, it 
trikes the form of civil disobedience and non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion. Civil disobedience k a very potent weapon. But every one 
cannot wield it. For that, one needs training and inner strength. It 
requires occasions for its use. But non-violent non-co-operation can 
be practised fay everybody. I have been reedving letters of a most 
depressing, if I have ako of a stimulating character. "ITiose who 
understand the secret of non-co-operation will find a ready an$%vcr 
for all their difTtculdes. Wc must learn resolutely to say "no", when 
it becomes a duty. The hunt for wealth or for fame b not for the 
non-co*operacor. 

"Let us be patient and go through all the suffering that may 
be in store for us. VVe shall have met well thb evening, if 1 have 
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succeeded in transmitting to you my faith in out cause and the 
means wc employ for achieving it. Then there will be no room for 
gloom or despair*” 

On July 1, he attended a mceung of the trmtees of Kastnrba 
Gandhi National Memorial Fund held in Poona and gave a short 
address- **Thc object of the Kasturba Memorial Fund”, he observed, 
“is properly the welfare of village w omen and children/" The com¬ 
mittee decided to use the said fund and the income thereof for the 
welfare and education of die poor and needy women and cliildrcn 
in the rural areas of India, 

On July 2, Gandhi reached Panchgani^ a hill-staijon near Poona, 
for rest. On the nth. Timer of Indio published what was said to be 
the lnter%dew given by Gandhi to Mr, Stewart Geldcr, a corres¬ 
pondent of Jiws Chronicle* When Gandhi read it, he thought it ne¬ 
cessary to publish the facts and corrcCfc text of the said interview* 
Handing over to press representatives two statements on July 13, 
Gandhi explained that they were two sets of notes prepared after 
discussion with the British joumalist. One statement was intended 
for publication after the Journalist had communicated his impres¬ 
sions of Gandhi to the Viceroy and the other statement contained 
notes of talks which he had given Mr» Gcldcr to discuss with any¬ 
one who cared to understand him* The second statement which 
also contained the essence of the first read as follows: 

*4 saw Mabacma Gandhi on July 4 at Panchganin 1 told him: 
‘My editor is anxious to help in solving the pwbdcal deadlock in 
India. 1 went to DelliJ and I was disappointed. 1 hope you will not 
disappoint me/ I asked: "Suppoaing you saw Lord Wavcll, how 
would you begin to talk? What would you any to him?* 

“He promptly replied that he would tell the Viceroy that he had 
sought die inter\'icw with a view to help and not to hinder the 
allies and it was to this end be had asked for a pcrrtiission to see 
the members of the Congress ’Working Committee, He said he had 
no authority to act in the name of the Congress. According 10 
the caiiqm of satyagraha, when a civil rcsister was imprisoned, the 
authority vested in liim auiotnatically came to an end* Hence^ the 
need for him to see the Working CommiLlcc members. 

‘T said: *Thc Viceroy might feel as you swear by the August 
Resolution and by the weapon of civil disobedience, your meeting 
the members of the Working Committee may only result in their 
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re-investing you with authority to carry on civil disobedience in 
the name of the Congress, and the result will be that when you 
caine out of die interview you will hold the pistol on the Viceroy 
head and say: "Do tliis or 1 start chdl disobedience/* That would 
make things worse than they are today/ 

"Mr, Gandhi replied: *At the back of that is total distrust of my 
profession that I am and have always been a friend of the British* 
Therefore, 1 can never use the weapon of civil disobedience during 
the war, unless there was a very grave reason, as, for Instaucei die 
thwarting of Indians natural rights to freedom/ 

"My next question was: ^Supposing the Working Committee was 
let out of the jail tomorrow and Government refuse to give India 
what they want, would you start civil disobedience?* 

"Mr, Gandhi said: Tf the Working Committee came out, they 
would take stock of the situation and would discuss things among 
themselves and with me, I can tell you this that I have no intention 
of offering civil disobedience today. 1 cannot take the country back 
to 19412, hbiory can never be repeated. Even without the authority 
of the Congress, if I wanted to do that, 1 could start dvil disobe¬ 
dience today on the strength of my supposed influence with the 
ma^es* But I would be doing so merely to embarrass the British 
Governments This can't be my object. But the Working Committee 
would not sit still while people are suRering, It is my conviction 
tliat we cannot meet fully the situation and alleviate the sufferings 
of tlie people, unless power and responsibility arc transferred from 
Brithh into Indian hands. Wlihout such transfer, the attempt of 
the Congressmen and others to alleviate Uie people's sufferings arc 
most likely to lead to conllict ^vith the Government/ 

"1 interrupted and said: "\Mien things are as they are, I cannot 
believe that the British will transfer the authority now, that is, the 
Government will not concede the demand for independence while 
the war is on/ 

"Mr. Gandhi replied that there was a difference between what 
he w'ould ask today and what w^aa asked in 194!?, Today, he w^ould 
be satisfied with a national government in full control of dvil ad¬ 
ministration, It was not so in 1942. Such a government would be 
composed of persons chosen by the elected members of the Central 
Assembly. This would mean the dedaration of tJie independence of 
India, qualified as above during the war. 
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thought it was a great improvement on the 194^ position. I 
asked him if the military would control railways and the portSi etCp 
Mr. Gandhi replied that the narionaJ government would let the 
military have all the facilities that the military might require. But 
the control would be tliat of the national government. The ordi¬ 
nance rule would give place to normal administration by aational 
government. 

“ 'Will the Viceroy be there?* 1 asked. 

“ 'Yes^ but he will be like the King of England gtuded by respon* 
sibic ministers. Popular government will be automatically restored 
in all the provinces so lliat both the provincial and central govem- 
ments will be responsible to the people of India. So far as military 
operations are concerned* the Viceroy and the commander-iu-chief 
will have complete control. But it must be possible for the nadonal 
government to offer advice and criticisms even in military matters. 
Thus the jxjrtfolio of defence would be in the hands of the national 
government which would be genuinely interested in defence of the 
country and may render great assistance in the shaping of politics. 
The allied forces would be allowed to curry on their operations on 
Indian $oiL I realise that they cannot defeat Japan without that.* ** 

“Mr* Gandhi made it clear that the expenses of the allied operas 
don on the Indian soil should not be home by India^ 

** ^If the national government is formedp would you advise die 
Congress to participate in it?* 1 asked. 

“Mr. Gandhi replied in the affirmative* 

“So it means that if a nadonal government is formed the C*on- 
gress will join and help war effurt- What would be your position? 
1 asked. "1 am a lover of peace through and through. After inde¬ 
pendence w as assured 1 would probably cease to funedon as adviser 
to the Congress and as an ad-war resisler 1 would have to stand 
aside but I shall not offer resistance against the narional govern- 
ment or the Congress* My to-operadon will be abstention from 
ioterfering with the even tenor of life in India. 1 shall work with 
the hope that my influence wiU be felt to keep India peace-minded 
and 50 affect the world poUey towards real peace and brother¬ 
hood among all without the disdnedon of race and colour.* 

“Supposing there is a conflict between the civil and the military 
authorities, how^ w^ould the dispute be setded? If* for example* the 
civil authoridcs want to use the railway to carry ^*000 tom of food 
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and the militar^^ authorities wanted it fur carrying the munitions, 
what wouJd you advise? 1 next asked. 

"Mr. Gandhi said: I said before, I would not have to advise 

on such matters. But supposing I had, I can conceive die necessity 
of allowing precedence to the military. But supposing the military 
wanted to blow off places or practice manoeuvres in disregard of 
the life of die people, I would say; "Hands off.” The thing b that 
with mutual trust, such diffieultics would not arise and if they did 
they would be easily adjusted. If there is no trust, I cannot work. 1 
cannot work for the allied victorj’ without trust. If they trusted, 
a set dement would be easy to achieve. Freedom Ibr India will bring 
hope to Asiadcs and other exploited nadons. Today there b no hope 
for the Negroes, but Indian freedom will fill them with hope.* 

“Finally, I asked t ‘What about Hindu-Miisllm differences?’ 

"Mr. Gandhi replied: *If the British meant W'cll there would be 
no dilliculdcs.* Mr, Gandhi said in conclusion, 'Most of us believe 
that whatever H. E. the Viceroy may wbb personally, he has not 
die authority in the political sphere. Mr, Cimrchill docs not want a 
settlement. He wants to crush me if he has been correctly reported. 
He has never denied the report. The beauty of it for me, and the 
pity of it for him, b diat none can crush a saty'agrahl, for he offers 
hb body as a willing sacrifice and thus makes die spirit free.' " 

Gandhi issued die fiiUowing statement: 

"1 had not audioriacd die publication of the interviewf, of even 
the substance. I had said that tl should not be published unless 1 
authoriKcd its publication and in no case h.ad I ever dreamt that 
die interview would be puhibhed with exclusive lighu to any one 
paper. If it was to be publbhed with exclusive rights, it should have 
been broadcast throughout India. Therefore, 1 had to offer that 
apology publicly in order to soothe myself and also to show to the 
press my appreciation that they have respected my desire to be left 
alone and also not U> report anything which I had not auihoristcd. 

“My object in seeing press people b purely to advance the cause 
for wliich I am living, namely, the freedom of India through truth 
and non-violence. I do not seek publicity for the sake of it and Just 
now I feel I would serve the cause bettor by remaining in obscurity, 
if such things were possible. 

“llicrcforc, I had warned hfr. Gcldcr that he wa.s not to publish 
anything from me unless I audiorizcd it. He has published what he 
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has, I have no doubt, with the best of Intcations, but somehow or 
other I fed, he has not served the cause as well as he might have* 
I passed nearly three hours with him distributed over three dap 
in order that he might know the whole of my mind. I believed him 
and still believe him to be a well-wisher of India as he is a lover 
of his own country, and I accepted his word entirely when he told 
me that he approached me not as a journalist principally, but as 
one desiring to see that the political deadlock was resolved* 

I deeJared my views with absolute freedom ^ 1 told him that his 
first business should be to go to Delhi and if he could reach the 
Viceregal throne, he should see the Viceroy and give him what 
impressions he had gathered* Having himself failed to gel an inter¬ 
view with, the Viceroy, 1 felt that htr* Gclder, being a reporter of 
a prominent English daily, might be able to serve the cause. 

"Even in South Afiica, where I was Working in a hostile atmo¬ 
sphere, 1 was fortunate enough to get the journalists and editors to 
help me when they became impressed by my earnestness and the 
ju$tioe of my cause* 1 was handling the disabilities of the Indians 
in South Africa. The publication, tlterefore, at this stage, of an ab¬ 
stract of two interviews seems to me to be misfired. You will see 
tliat Mr. Gclder has compressed the two statements in the report 
published by him. You will notice also that there are some glar¬ 
ing inaccuracies in the report as published- I want to guard myself 
against being understood as accusing Mr* Gelder of any wilful dis^ 
tortion* But 1 have found it times without number during my pub- 
hc hfe covering a period of over fifty years that my statements do 
not admit of being easily abridged or paraphrased, la 1907 , I nearly 
lost my life when Reuter sent an abridged summary of tlie pam¬ 
phlet I had writtcji and distributed in India in 1906 * Fortunately, 
my life was spared when I was lynched, and 1 was able to show 
that the case based against me on the strength of that summary 
was utterly wTong. Here the abridgement has no such mischievous 
consequences* I recall the South Afncan incident in order to ern- 
phasize my point* AH my Hfe, 1 have handled what seemed to be 
forlorn causes. 1 have been also a fairly successful journalist, but 
1 did not embark upon that calling for a living* 

"Tt was a venture in order to advertise the cause I was handling 
and 1 gave thb long preface before handing the two statcmenls to 
the fellow journalists in the hope that they would respond to my 
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earnest wish that they would co-operate with me in dealing with the 
situation which, if properly hand led ^ may yield promising result 
for mankind. 

was ill-prepared for ttm ordeal that is in front of me. I am 
in Panchgani trying to rebuild my broken body. The desire not to 
see statements published at this stage was also prompted by regard 
for my health. 1 want to get w^ell quickly and to be in full working 
order. Since things are so shaping themselves that I might not be 
able to earry out that with misunderstandings. 

"I have kept you^ gentlemen, away from me and you have been 
very kind to me. You have waited in the hope that some day I would 
satisfy your natural inquisitiveness. I am afraid that you will be per¬ 
haps oversatiated because if your chiefs still keep you here, you will 
give me daily summary^ of reactions in the press. 1 do not expect 
that I shall want to deal w*tth them all^ but tn so far as there is mis-^ 
understanding I will have to remove them if I possibly can^ 

“I stand by every w^ord that appeared in the two statements I 
have given to you, but 1 apeak on behalf of no one but myself” 
Gandhi met the pressmen at Panebgani on July tg and explained 
to them the Geldcr interv^iew: 

*^Somc have said chat I have admitted that the August Resolution 
has lapsed ^ Not only have I never said it, on ihe contrary* at the 
Maharashtra workers" meeting 1 made it clear, that not a comma 
of that resolutiDn could be altered by anybody except those who 
passed it, namely, the Congress Working Committee and finally the 
A.-I.G.C. What 1 have said and what 1 now^ re-aflirm is that my 
authority under the resolution had undoubtedly lapsed according 
to my view of the working of salyagraha* 

“The premature publication of the interview to Mr* Gdder has 
led to some confusion in the minds of Congressmen. Let me make 
it clear that the lapsing of my authority has nodiing to do with the 
normal actiipitics of the Congress. What no one can do in the name 
of the Congress Is mass civil disobedience, which was never started 
and which, as I have said* I cannot at the present moment, even in 
my personal capacity, start. 

The Quit India" resolutiori 1 hold to be absolutely innocuous■ 
The Odder interview notes now^ published are in no way in conflict 
with the *Qiiit India" resolution, as 1 have interpreted it and as the 
joint author of it I have e\ery right to interpret it. 
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*‘Thc question before me and all India is how lo implement the 
resolution at the present time, that is^ two yeans after the passing 
of the resolution^ The Gelder interview notes show the way how 
it can be done in a perfectly honourable manner. Those who ap^ 
prove of the stand I have taken up wiU naiuraily support it. People 
having difhctilty arc free to refer to me* but their approval of the 
stand taken by me muiit not be interpreted to mean suspension 
of the normal activities of the Congress, and if the Government 
interfere with those activities the inherent right of individual civil 
disobedience is in no way suspended under the statement referred 
to by me. The statements constitute my individual effort to end 
the present deadlock* They arc more addressed to the powers tliat 
be iliati to the people* If there h a hearty response^ there will be 
no occasion for civil disobedience, individually or not."*^ 

Answering the question put by a reportcti whether the Cripps 
proposals could be compared with lii$ recent statement, he $aid: 

“My proposal is wholly different. The Cripps proposab were 
unacceptable to me for the simple reason that they contemplated 
almost perpetual vivisection of India and would have created an 
effective barrier against Indian independence. 1 want to say this 
wdthoui tlic slightest disrespect to Sir Stafford. He still remains to 
me the some friend that he claimed to be when he was here* For 
me, friendships abide in spite of political differences, 

'*One fundamental element in my attitude is that I shall never 
be a party to the sale of the rights of the people of the states for the 
sake of freedom of the people of British India. At the same time, 
1 am no enemy of the princes. I consider myself to be ihcir friend 
if anybody cares to understand, i am quite prepared to suggest a 
solution at once honourable to them and to the pcsople.” 

**I live for a cause, and if J perish, it k for the cause,” he said 
in an infarmal talk reiterating his faith in the destiny of free India. 
A reporter said diat it might be that His Majesty Govemmeut 
did not, for the duration of the war^ entertain any idea for the 
transference of power and U was feared dial Mr* Jimiah would 
not be agreeable to accept Gandhisuggestion, because a national 
government might, in hk opinion, consolidate the pemtion of the 
Hindus in the Ccdtrc* Gandhi exclaimed' *‘If Mr. Jkmah does not 
accept my suggestion or if the powers that be do not, £ would con¬ 
sider it most unfortunate. That would show that neither of them 
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\vaiits India to bt really free at this jurictuTe and give India a fuU 
share in winning the war for &ecdom and democracy, I myself 
feel firmly that Mr. Jinnah does not block the way* but the British 
Grovernment do not want a just settlement of tlie Indian claim for 
independence which is overdue and they are using Mr^ Jimtah as 
a cloak for denying freedom to IndJa,^* 

“I have the firmest faith/^ he declared, "that the allies may win 
the war m the trial of brute strength^ because brute strength when 
applied to limitless finances will naturally be supreme^ but it will 
be only a physical victory and lead to another world wAt, Tim is 
the outpouring of a lacerated heart.^^ 

Asserting that there was no conflict between the principles de¬ 
fined in the August Resolution and what he had suggested in the 
recent interview, Gandhi told pressmen, on July 14 : 

have received bitter Mzjilicisin of my views* exprosed in the 
G elder interview. Some of my coircspondcnts say that under the in¬ 
fluence of moderates and moneyed men 1 have betrayed the cause 
of OUT couJltJ^)^ If for nothing cl$c for dealing with such crides, I 
am glad of tlic premature publication of die interview. 

*‘l do not want to sail under false colours* The country as well 
as the Government should know me exactly as I am. I have never 
concealed ihc fact that I am a friend of everybody—moderates, 
moneyed men* Englishmen, Americans or any other, irrespective 
of caste or colour or persuasion* My belief and practice are directly 
derived from non-violence^ My iion-co-opcration is non-co-opera¬ 
tion with cvib not with the cvil-doeTi And underneath my non-co- 
operation is my camat desire to wean the evil-doer from the evil 
or harm he is doing* 50 that I can give him hearty co-operadon. 
Again* if I assoaate with die so-eaUed moderates or with moneyed 
men, 1 do so to seek their co-operation in die cause lam handling* 
But 1 approach them with an open mind, so that I correct myself 
where 1 J^d myself in the wTong^ I have known of no cause that 1 
have espoused that has sufTered because of such associadou* 

“^me criucs have suggested that by my present attitude, I am 
tending moral w*cighi to the allied cause. But they forget that my 
offer* such as it is, is subject to the condition that the allies* in this 
case the Brit^ Government, should recognisse Ml mdcpcndcncc 
qualified during the pendency of the war, I see* therefore, no con¬ 
flict between the principles enunciated in the August Resolution 
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and what 1 have now suggested. May I suggest to critics that they 
should wait till the Bridsh Government have sjxiken. The state* 
mtnts made by me w^ere meant in the furst instance for the Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Gddcr sprung a surprise. He has done so with the best 
of modves. After all, there Is a higher power ruling aJJ the aclJons 
of human beings 

A Journalist remarked that it had been said by a large section of 
the foreign press that Gandhi had rwised his attitude because of 
favourable war situation and because the Congress suffered a heavy 
defeat. Gandhi replied: 

“Let me remind the critics at the outset that publicity of the 
interview' to Mr. Stuart Gdder was not of my seeking. As 1 have 
already remarked^ it was meant for the powers that be. I ask for 
a dispassionate examination of my proposals on their own merits. I 
should not mind a climb-down^ if it rift tilted in the attainment of 
Indian independence. I may say that the Favourable war situadon 
had nothing to do with my proposal, if only for the simple reason 
that, in the flush of approaching victory, my proposal was not likely 
cir^en to receive a hearing. But as a lover of peace, not merely in 
India but peace among all mankind, I could not but make a pro¬ 
posal for what it is worth. After all, there is such a thing a$ W'Orld 
opinion, apart from the opinion of authorides, 

united, enlightened, powerful opinion of the w^orld is bound 
to affect those who are today wielding what appears to be absolute 
power in waging the warp and cxpeticnce has taught me that one 
should not be afraid of being misunderstood or of rejection of one's 
proposals if it is sound in itself 

**Thc lieavy defeat of the Congress 1 do not feel at aH, I have 
not a shadow of doubt that this passage through fire and suffering 
by thousands of Congressmen and the Congress sympathizers has 
raised the status of India and the strength of the people. Through¬ 
out all my long public lifcp 1 have not experienced a $eme of defeat, 
heavy or otherwise. I know that many Congressmen are labouring 
under a sense of frustration. Poor men, they do not know the value 
of selTsufFcring. But even, that frustration is only momentary. The 
victory, that b, independence of India as a whole, is a certainty. 
That it may not come in my life-dme is a matter of indifference 
to me. I can but work for it till the end of my life. Victory will 
come when God wills it. 
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"^'Only today I wrote to a friend who wanted to know the differ* 
ence between now and August 1942 . Trom it 1 quote relevant sen 
tenecs. I have said the difference betv^een now and Augmt 194 a 
h that at the time I had no knowledge of the response the people, 
both pro-Congress and and-Congress, would make. Now I know 
the kind of response the people made. Heroism, sufferiog^ and self- 
sacrifice of those who took part in this struggle arc beyond praise* 
but weighed in the scale of truth and non-violence there arc glaring 
defects in the popular demonstration^ And 1 can only say that India 
failed to reach her natural goal at the time because of the defects- 
Whatever may be true of other nadons* I have no doubt that India 
can come to her own fully by truth and non-violent means. In the 
face of sabotage and the like, rulers have as usual lost their heads 
and resorted to reprisals unheard of before* I write this under cor* 
recUon* I have asked for fin impartial tribunal for the invcsiiga- 
tion of charges against the Congress and my counter-charges against 
the Government* Unless I am convinced to the contrary* I shall 
condnue to believe that the molehill of popular violence has been 
shown on behalf of Government to have been a mountain and the 
Himalayan violence of authorities has been generally ddended as 
no more than necessary for the occasion. I must, therefore, refuse 
to judge popular acdon by ihe foot-rule of truth and non-violence 
unless 1 can apply the same measure for Government action. This 
Is one difference* The sccorid difference is the terrible progressive 
starvadon of the people* \Mi ether it is due to wrath of God or in¬ 
competence of rulers or universal pressure of war is not relevant 
to the eluddadon of my reply. 1 hold that these two causes mart 
decisive differeucts bettveen now and August 1942 . I would be un¬ 
worthy of my creed* if I failed to make use of all the resources of 
head and heart that God has vouchsafed to me for discovering a 
solution of the deadlock* WTiat is that soludon is submitted by me. 
It is nothing less than the prraent declaration of freedom of India, 
limited during the war period by the exigencies of the war. This 
Umitadon you know. If the offer b accepted* then 1 would be crimi* 
nally guilty if 1 did not advise the Congress to accept it, 

''If my proposal rcacht^ full fruition, what is today a war of 
brute strength would be turned into a war for the bberadon of the 
exploited peoples of the world. Then it would be a war between pre¬ 
dominantly moral strength, plus the minimum of brute strength. 
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marched agaimt pure brute strength which is being used for the 
cxploitatian of China and the weaker states of Europe. 

“Finally, I would say to my critics to enter with me into the 
sufTcringSi not only of the people of India;, but of those whether en¬ 
gaged in the war or not, of the whole world. I cannot look at this 
butchery going on in the world with indi Here nee. I have an un* 
changeable faith that it is beneath the dignity of men to resort to 
mutual slaughter. 1 have no doubt that there is a way out* I am 
vain enough to think that my malaria was godsend^ and He used 
Government as His instrument for discharging me^ 

should be never reconciled to myself if, for fear of the hostile 
criticism or wrath of impatient Congressmen or even possible dis¬ 
pleasure of members of the Working Committee, I did not express 
personal opinion, the acceptance of which 1 hold must result in 
bringing peace to the world, even ou^of the present turmoil." 

On July 15, Gandhi wrote the following letter to Lord Wavcll; 

“You have no doubt seen the authentic copies now published in 
the Indian press of the statements given by me to \lr. Gclder of 
JVinej Chrmidi, As 1 have told the press, they were meant primarily 
to be shown to you. But Mr. Gclder^ no doubt, with the best of 
motives gave the intcr\ucw^ premature publicity. I am sorry. The 
publication will nevertheless be a blessing in disguise, if the inter¬ 
view enables you to grant at least one of my requests contained in 
my letter of June 17, 1944/* 

The Viceroy replied: “I have seen the statements you made to 
Mr. Gelderj^ and your subsequent explanation of them. But I do 
not think I can usefully comment at present except to repeat w^hat 1 
said in my first letter that if you will submit to me a definite and 
constructive policy, I shall be glad to consider it." 

On July ay, Gandhi wrote again to Lord Wavell: 

"I am prepared to advise the Working Committee to declare 
that, in view of the changed conditions, mass civil disobedience 
envisaged by the resolution of August J 94^, cannot be offered and 
that fuU co-operation in the w^ar effort should be given by die Con¬ 
gress^ if a declaration of immediate Indian independence is made 
and a national government respansibk to the Central Assembly 
be formed subject to the proviso that during the pendency of war, 
the military operations should continue as at present, but with¬ 
out involving any financial burden on India. If there is a desire on 
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the part oT the British Government for a settlement, friendly talks 
should take the place of correspondence. But I am in your hands. 
I shall continue to knocks so long as there is the least hope of an 
honourable settlements 

After the foregoing was written^ I saw Lord Munster's speech 
in the House of Lords* The summary given by him in the House 
of Lords fairly represents my proposal. This summary may serve 
as a basis for mutual friendly dLscumon.*^ 

The Viceroy replied: 

Majesty^s Government remain most anjcious that a settle¬ 
ment of Indian problem should be reached. But proposals such as 
those put forw^ard by you arc quite unacceptable to Hb Majesty*s 
Government as a basis for discussion and you must realize this if 
you have read Mr* Amery^s statement in the House of Commons 
on July 28 last. They' are, indeed* very' similar to the proposals made 
by Maiilana Abul Kalam Aayxd to Sir StalFord CKpps in April 1942 
and His Majesty's Government’s reasons for rejecting them are the 
same as tlicy were then. 

"’Without recapitulating all these reasons in detail, 1 should re¬ 
mind you that His Majesty's Govcmmeni at that lime made diis 
cleat! (a) That their offer of unqualified freedom after the cessation 
of hostilities was made conditional upon the framing of a constitu¬ 
tion agreed by the main elements of India’s national life and the 
negotiation of the necessary treaty arrangements witli Hi* Majesty's 
Government; (b) That it is impossible during the period of hostili¬ 
ties to bring about any change in the constitution, by which means 
alone a national government, such as you suggest, could be made 
responsible to the Central Assembly, 

”Thc object of these conditions was to ensure the fuililment of 
their duty to safeguard the interests of the radical and ilic religious 
minorities and of the Depressed Classes, and their treaty obiigations 
to the Indian states. 

"It was upon the above conditions that His Majsty'a Govern¬ 
ment invited Indian leaders to lake pari in an interim government 
which would operate under the existing constitution. I must make 
it quite clear that until the war is over* respomibility for defence 
and military' operations cannot be divided from the other respon¬ 
sibilities of the Government, and that until hostilities cease and the 
new constitution is in operation, His MajestyGovernment and 
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the Governor-General must retain their responaibility over the en¬ 
tire fidd. So far as the question of India's share of the cost of the 
war is concemed|, this is essentially a matter for settlement between 
HLi Majesty's Government on the one hand and the Government 
of India on the othcTi and existing financial arrangements can only 
be reported at the instance of one or the other. 

“It is clear, in these circumstances, that no purpose would be 
served by discussion on the basis which you suggest. If, however^ 
the leaders of the Hindus, Muslims and important minorities were 
willing to co-operate in a transitional government established and 
working within the present constitution, 1 believe good progress 
might be made- But for such a trarLsitlonal government to succeed, 
there must, before it b formed, be agreement in principle between 
Hindus and Muslims and all important dements as to the method 
by w^hich the new constitution should Jie framedi This agreement 
is a matter for Indians themsdves. Utidi the Indian leaders have 
come closer together than they are now, 1 doubt if I myself can do 
anything to help* I*.et me remind yon that the minority problems 
are not easy. They are real and can be solved only by muLual com¬ 
promise and tolerance. 

* "The period after the termination of the hostilities for which the 
transitional government would last would depend on the speed 
with which the new comtitntion could be framed, t see no reason 
why the preliminary work on that cons dtu don should not begin as 
soon as the Indian leaders arc prepared to co-operate to that end. 
If tlicy can arrive at a getminc agreemcTit a$ to the method of 
framing the constitution, no unnecessary time need be spent after 
the war in teaclung final conclusions and in agreeing on the treaty 
arrangements with His Majesty's Government- There again, the 
primary responsibility rests on the Indian leaders.'" 

Commenting on the Viceroy's reply, Gandhi stated: “The Vice¬ 
roy's proposition means diat unless all the main parties agree as to 
the constitution of the future, and there is an agreement between 
the British Government and all the main partis, there h to be 
no change in the constitutional position, and die Govemtnent of 
India as at present is to be carried on. The names of parties given 
in the Govcmmcni reply are iUusirations only. 1 have no doubt 
that on due occasions, more will be exhibited as from a conJurer^s 
bag, and who knows how and when the British Government will 
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agree to surrender control. It is as clear as crystal that the British 
Government do not propose to give up the power they possess 
over the 400 millions, unless the latter develops strength enough to 
wrest it from them. 1 shall never lose hope that India will do so 
by purely moral means.” 

In an interview on the debate on India in Parliament, late in 
July, Gandhi said; 

*‘ll has caused me pain and amazement that the representatives 
of the British nation, who have a long and distinguished record of 
hertdc fight for political freedom, should divorce the economic de¬ 
velopment of India from political subjection and give the former 
preference over the latter. To me it looks like putting the can be¬ 
fore the horse, and I have not yet seen any horse performing the 
trick of pushing the cart witli its uosc. It was, therefore, a pleasure 
to find two noted industri^ists, Mr. J. R. D. Tata and Sir Homi 
Modi, summarily rejecting the idea put forth in the House of 
Commons and holding out, 1 suppose, from bitter experience, that 
the economic development of India was dependent upon the so¬ 
lution of the political deadlock, in other words a proper national 
government functioning at the centre. I suppose they had in mind 
the gigantic concessions that have been made during recent years 
to the British monopolists. They must have had in mind also the 
strangling of the Indian enterprise. What can be, therefore, happen 
without a national government is not the economic development of 
India, but its exploitation. 

"I hold that in spite of all the honesty that the British rulers can 
summon to their assistance, it is impossible for them to get behind 
Indian skin and know the real disease. The consensus of opinion 
in the House of Commons, therefore, U for me a terrible pointer. 
It confirms me, hi my opinion, that the ‘Quit India' resolution was 
no hasty cry, conceived in anger. To put the same in the parlia¬ 
mentary bnguage, it demands that India must be now governed 
by Indians chosen by her own people, not a coterie but the whole 
mass of people without distinction of race or creed or colour. It 
is unfortunate that the House of Commons has once more missed 
the opportunity of making tJie issue lictween the allied powers and 
the Axis powers a real issue of democracy versus autocracy, or ific 
exploita tion of the classes or nations by a class or a nation armed 
to the teeth. My offer presented that issue in the dearest possible 
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language that 1 could command. It was presented on behalf of all 
the exploited nations and races of the earth. It is a great pity that 
the Lords and the Commons turned down my offer. The allies will 
have their victory, but the exploited races will not feel the glow of 
it. They will know that the seeds of another and deadlier war will 
be sown by that very victor. I ask myself the question, ‘Must rivers 
of blood flow for such an empty victory?’ ” 

Gandhi told the communists some home truth about their stand 
with regard to the war which they called the “people’s war”. In a 
letter to Mr. P. C. Josht, he wrote: “I understand that although 
the chief actors among the allied powers are by no means inclined 
towards real,democracy, you think that by the time the war ends 
their designs wiU be confounded and that the people all the world 
over will suddenly find self-expression and overthrow the pr^nt 
leaders. In the peoples, I am entitled ,to include us, other Asiatics 
and Negroes, for that matter perhaps also the proletariat of Japan 
and Germany. If such is your belief, 1 must confess that 1 do not 
share it, but I keep myself open to conviction. Meanwhile, I sug¬ 
gest that the title ‘people’s war’ is highly misleading. It enables the 
Government in India to claim that at least one popular party con¬ 
siders thk as the people’s war. I suggest too that Russia’s limited 
Blliance with the allied powers cannot by any stretch of imagina¬ 
tion convert what was before an imperialistic war against the Nazi 
combine into a people’s war.” He concluded: 

“Holding the view I do, it k superfluous for me now to answer 
your argument that 'this war has split the world into two camps’. 
Between Scylla and Charybdk, if 1 sail in either direction, 1 suffer 
shipwreck. Therefore, I have to be in the midst of the storm. 1 
suggested a way out. Naturally, it has been rejected, because the 
powers that be do not want to relax their grip on India.” 
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Gandhi appealed to all fair-minded people to break what he called 
“the diabolical conspiracy to stifle India's aspirations’*. The British 
Government’s rcjecdon of his ofTer, Gandhi said, did not affect in 
any way his efforts to come to terms with Jinnaii. “A proper heart- 
to-heart agreement between ns," said Gandhi, “can induce revision 
even of the Arm refusal of the British Government as conveyed 
through Hb Excellency’s letter.” 

Coincident with Gandhi-Geldcr interview were certain negotia¬ 
tions that Rajagopalachari had been carrying on with Jinnah. On 
July lo, 1544, Rajagopalachari published a formula which had been 
discussed with and had been approved by Gandhi during his fast in 
1943 and which he had communicated to Jinnah in April (944. The 
formula was intended to serve as a basis for a settlement between 
the Congress and the Muslim League. Its provisions were: (1) Tlic 
Muslim League was to endorse the demand for independence for the 
transitional period, (2) At the end of the war, a commission would 
demarcate those contiguous areas in North-West and North-East 
India in which the Muslims w'erc in an absolute majority, and in 
those areas a plebiscite of all the inhabitants would decide whether 
or not they should he separated from Hindustan. (3) In the event 
of separation, agreements would be made for defence, commerce, 
communications and other essential purposes. (4) The terms should 
be binding only in case of transfer by Britain of full power and 
responsibility for the governance of India. 

Jinnah, while willing to place thb formula before the League, 
said that he could not personally take responsibility for accepting 
or rejecting it. On July 30, the League Working Committee at its 
Lahore session gave Jinnah full authority to negotiate with Gandhi 
although Jinnah himself took the riew that the proposals for a settle¬ 
ment, as indicated by Rajaji formula, were unsatisfactory ; 
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"l^t Mr. Gandhi join hand^ with the Muslim League on the 
basis of Pakistan in plain, unequivocal ianguago, and we shall be 
nearer the independence of the people of India. A-tr. Gandhi and 
Mr. Rajagopalachari are putting the cart before the horse, when 
they say that all these clauses can have any value or can become 
effective only if Great BriUiin transfers power to India- There is no 
chance of it, unless Hindus and Muslims come to a settlement and 
unite) and thus^ by means of a united front, wring out our freedom 
from the im\villing hands of the rulers of BritaLii 

“But at last—and it is good and conducive to further progress 
—Mr. Gandhi has, at any rate in his personal capacity, accepted 
the principle of partition or division of India. What remains now 
is the question of how and when this has got to be carried out. 
I hope that I have made it clear that the procedure and method 
adopted ore hardly conductive to friendly negotiations and the form 
is pure dictation, as it is not open to any modifreation. As regards 
die merits of the proposals, Mr. Gandhi is offering a shadow and a 
husk, a maimed, mutilated and moth-eaten Pakistan."^ 

In conclusion. Jinn ah stated that he had received a letter from 
Gandhi dated P.Tnchgani July 17 and he had already replied to him 
on July from Srinagar. He then read out the English version 
of Gandhi^s letter written in Gujarad: 

“Brother Jinnah — There was a time when I was able to induce 
you to speak in the mother tongue. Today, 1 venture to write to 
you m the mother tongue. I have already suggested a meeting 
between you and me in my in^diation issued from jail. I have not 
yet written to you since my release. Today 1 am impelled to do so. 
Let ujs meet whenever you wish. Do not regard me as an enemy 
of Islam or of Indian MuslimsH 1 have always been a servant and 
friend to you and to mankind. Do not disappoint me/* 

Jinnah then read out his own reply; 

“Dear Mr. Gandhi—shall be glad to receive you at my house 
in Bombay on my rctumj which will probably be about the middle 
of August. By that dme, I hope that you will have recuperated 
your health fully and will be reluming to Bombay. £ would like to 
say nothing more dll we mect.“ 

Gandhi's preparedness to discuss parddon of India with Jinnah 
created be wilder ment and aroused bitter eri deism. The Hindus in 
the Punjab and Bengal were particularly alarmed at the prospect 
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of being the members of a minority in Pakistan* while the attitude of 
some Congressmen was that of reluctant acquicsccncen Even some 
of the Working Committee members detained in the Ahmednagar 
Fort were resentful of Gandhi'^s new move. One complaint in par¬ 
ticular made by some leaders was that this ofTer of Pakistan at this 
particular juncture had come as a godsend to Jinnah. The League 
ministries in Bengal^ the North-West Frontier Province and Sind 
were all in a precarious position* and the Punjab was divided in its 
attitude. The critics asserted that Gandhi had rescued Jinnah and 
further entrenched his position, 

Sikhj in particular began to show^ signs of fear, lest a settlement 
be reached over tlicir heads. The Akah leader* Master Tara Singh;, 
declared I "Should a setUement be reached over the head of the 
Sikhs, the reaction among us would be terrible.” Resentment was 
shown by youths belonging to the Hindu Mahasabha by shouting 
anii-Congrcss and and-Pakistan slogans at Gandhi's prayer meet¬ 
ings at Fanchgani. 

Gandhi pleaded and argued* "The publkadon of the formula/^ 
he said at Panchgani on July 30^ "is in pursuance of negodations 
for a communal seldcment. It is not an idle efibrt. It is conceived 
in all sincerity. It is unfortunate that the crideism that is levelled 
against it, so far as I can see* has been conceived out of prejudice 
or careless study of die formula. Nor [3 it an offer on the part of 
any party. It is a contribution from two life servants of the nation 
towards the soludon oftlic communal tangle* w^hich has hitherto de¬ 
fied solution. The Rajaji formula is intended as a help to the lovers 
of the country* It is the best we could conceive* but it is open to 
amendment, as it is open to rejection or acceptance." 

A journalist who asked some pertinent quesdons received the fob 
lowing replies from Gandlil: 

Quesdon: “You said iti Panchgani: "All my recent declarations 
are quite consUteni with all my predous declarations on the com¬ 
munal problem/ But in the past you had stated : Tarlition means 
a patent untruth . . , My whole soul rebels against that idea. .. 
to a^eut to such a doctrine is for me denJai of God.' 'The parti¬ 
tion proposal has altered the face of the Hindu-Muslim problem. 
I have called it an untruth. There can be no compromise with it. 
It cannot come by honourable agreement/ U consider vivisection 
of India to be a sin** " 
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Answer: “Though I WQuld avoid answering all quesdons on the 
subject before the forthcoming meeting between the Qaid-e-Azam 
and mCj 1 must not postpone answering yours. I know my present 
attitude has pulled and pained many people* 1 have not revised 
the opinion quoted by you+ At the same time chat I made the 
statement you refer tO;^ I was also a party to the sdf-dctefminatjon 
resolution of the A.-LC.C. 1 hold that the Rajaji formula gives 
effect to that resolution, 1 wouldp however, urge the critics not to 
mind ray inconsistencies, socallcd or reaL Let them examine the 
question on merits and bless the effort If they tan."' 

Questions “What is your reaction to Mr. Jinnah's speech? If he 
does not accept your proposal or your talks with him end in failurci 
will you withdraw your support to Rajaji*s proposals or will the 
proposals stand 

Answer: “I do not believe in dying before my death.. I do not 
approach the forthcoming visit with the expectation of failure. 1 
always hope for the best and prepare for the worst. I would, there* 
fore, ask you not to anticipate the failure. Ask me w hen the failure 
stares you and me in the facc.“ 

On August Gandhi arrived in Poona. Large crowd of villagers 
lined the route from the foot of the ghals to Poona, Before leaving 
for Wardha on the gndj he visited the samadkis of Kasturba and 
Mahadev and offered prayers and flowers. Over B^ooo persons re* 
ceived Gandhi at the Wardha station on August 3. On hut way to 
Sc Vagram, Gandhi walked to the spot where a humble villager had 
died a5 a result of firing during August '42, 

On August 9 p 1944 fell die second anniversary of “Quit India** 
movement. On August 5, Gandhi Issued the following statemem: 

^^Many Congressmen ask me how' to celebrate ilic forihcomiiig 
August 9, That date was a turning-point in India's fight for free^ 
dom. I had intended to spend August gth, 1942 in peaceful intro¬ 
spection and to inaugurate the negotiations for a settlement. But 
the Government or fate had decided otherwise. The Covemment 
went mad* and so did some people. Sabotage and the like were re¬ 
sorted to and many things were done in tlie Congress name or in 
my name. I am quite aware that I do not represent the Congress 
mind always. Many Congressmen repudiate my non-violence. The 
Working Committee the only body which can legitimately and 
truly represent the Congress. 
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"As an old servant of the country, however, I can advise, and 
the Ckingrcssmen are at liberty to treat my advice as instructions^ 
1 have already said that mass dvii disobedience cannot be offered 
now; but mass dvil disobedience is one thing and individual action 
in the sense of self-respect and liberty is wholly another. It is a 
universal duty for all time, the discharge of which requires no sanc¬ 
tion, save that of one’s own conscience. 

^'But the forthcoming 9th is a special occasion. There has arisen 
much misunderstanding about the Congress purpose and mine. I 
must avoid all avoidable risks. Therefore, in all places, except in 
Bombay, my advice is not to disregard special police prohibitions 
for that day. For Bombay, 1 have already given advice through 
the Mayor of Bombay. 1 need not reiterate the advice here. I have 
selected Bombay as the most suitable place for the simple reason 
that it is most easily accessible to me and is the place where the 
historic meeting of August ’4a was held. 

"Atid whatever it is to be, it will be a symbolic act, Curiosity is 
natural and pardonable, but 1 plead for restraint; the self-imposed 
curb will be good for the country. My work will be finished, if I 
succeed in carrying conviction to the human family that every man 
or woman, however weak in body, is tlie guardian of his or her 
self-respect and liberty. Tliis defence avails, though the whole 
world may be against the individual rcsister. I have suggested the 
present symbolic procedure to sec whether those who organize the 
demonstration have co-operation from the local public. The freedom 
of four hundred million people through purely non-vioIcnt effect is 
not to be gained without learning the virtue of iron discipline, not 
imposed from without but sprung naturally from within, Wi 4 out 
the requisite discipline, non-violence can only be a veneer. 

“The second thing that I should like done on August gth is for 
those who have gone midcrground to discover themselves. They can 
do so by informing the authorities of llieir movements and where¬ 
abouts, or hy simply and naturally doing their work in the open with¬ 
out any attempt to evade or elude the police. To go und^ground 
b to elude the police. Therefore, real discovery is to discover one¬ 
self to the party eluded. Nothing should be done, unless conviction 
has gone home that a particular action is essential for the cause. 
In tlie absence of such a conviction, those who sec thb note may 
ignore it and follow what they consider best for the country. 
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“What e^'cryonc should do on the gih, whether (hey- have the 
conviction as to non-violence or not, or whether they are Con¬ 
gressmen or not, is to cany out on the 9th the whole or any part of 
the fourteen-fold programme reiterated in my recent note. Jmt for 
ex ample, everyone should spin. 

“Communities should find ways of giving expression to mutual 
understanding and brotherhood. Hindus and Muslims may organ¬ 
ize joint programmes of prayers. God may bless titc ^aid-c-Aitani 
and me with w'isdom to reach a common understanding in tlie in¬ 
terests of India. Hindus should visit Harijans and render them the 
service they may need- The spirit of service and helpfulness should 
pervade the atmosphere everywhere. 

“I have experienced friendhnKs from Englishmen and Americana 
wherever 1 have met them, whether officials or laymen. I invite 
thrir'co-operation especially on the 9th.“Let them realize that the 
August Resolution was not conceived in hatred. It was an unvar¬ 
nished statement of the natural right of the people of this land. 

“To those who share my faith I would advise lasting and praycis 
on the auspicious day. This must not be a mechanical act. It must 
be done without ostentation for self-purification and penance. Its 
uplifting power is capable of being tested by every individual for 
himself. If the demonstration is carried out in the spirit in which I 
have conceived it, 1 have no doubt that it will lead to an early end 
of the misery of the masses.” 

Some underground workers dbeovered themselves to the police. 
According to Gandhi’s instructions, twenty-five satyagrahb wrote 
to the Police Commissioner of Bombay that they would read the 
“Quit India” resolution at 5.30 a.m. on August 9. All of them were 
arrested and after twelve hours’ detention they were released. 

Congressmen and Mu.stim Leaguers prayed together for the suc¬ 
cess of the forthcoming Gandhi-jinnah meeting. At Anand Bhawan, 
Allahabad, prominent Congressmen and Leaguers adopted a reso¬ 
lution for Hindu-Muslim unity. “This day is different Irom other 
d.\ys,” observed Gandhi opening a non-stop mass spinning at Seva- 
gram. “Today you pray that God may bless the Qaid-e-Azam and 
me w'ith wisdom to reach a common understanditig in the interest 
of India.” 

“Give your blessings to me and Mahatma Gandhi," Jinnah ob¬ 
served at Ijhore, “so that we might arrive at a leitlement. The 
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third party is there and it will try. But we can come to a scttlcmeat 
in spite of them, knowing that Gandhiji is incorruptible and having 
that same faith in me.” For the hrst time, Jlnnah called Gandhi 
"Mahatma” in a public statement and he made a fervent appeal for 
poUtical truce: "It has been the universal desire that we should 
meet. Now that we are going to meet, help us. We arc coming to 
grips. Bury the past.” 

AH this suggested a happy augury and the people waited eagerly 
for August ig. Their meeting, however, had to he postponed till 
September 9, owing to Jinnah’s illness. Gandhi pleaded with the 
press and the people to create fnendly atmosphere. 

On August 15 fell the second anniversary of Maliadcv Desai’s 
deadi. Gandhi constantly remembered his devoted secretary. Some 
correspondents had administered a gende rebuke: "You have be¬ 
come the president of Kasturba Memorial Fund Trust. May we ask 
what have you done for Mahadev?" In reply, Gandhi said; 

"Ihc contrast between the civo is too striking to be missed. The 
one was ready to drop off like a fully ripe fruit. And the other had 
yet to ripen. Life srill lay before Mahadev as ordinary standards 
go. He had aimed at living up to a hundred years. The amount of 
material that Mahadev had piled up in his voluminous notebooks 
called for years of patient labour to work up and he had hoped 
to do all that. In bis trunk was found a memo of my talks taken 
down on the day previous to his final end. Probably, none linsside 
myself ean today make them out, and even 1 do not know to what 
use he would have put them. Mahadev was the living example of 
the wise, who hvc and work as if they were bom to immortality 
and everlasting youth. But, if all our dreams could be realized, life 
would become a phantasmagoria, and there would be utter chaos 
on earth. God in His mercy, therefore, has ordained that His will 
alone shall prevail on earth. Mahadev, tliough an idealist and a 
dreamer, never aUowed his feet to be taken off the firm earth. He, 
therefore, adorned everything that he attempted. 

"To Mabadev’s admirers, I can only offer this consolation, that 
he lost nothing by his association with me. His dreams rose above 
scholarship or learning. Riches had no attracdon for him. God had 
blessed him with high intellect and versarile tastes, but what hb 
soul dursted for was the devotional spirit. Even before he came to 
me, he had assiduously sought and cultivated the company of the 
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devotees and men of God after his heart. One may say that it was 
in rurdicranec of this quest tiiat XIahadev came to me and^ not 
obtaining the fiill satisfaction even with me* (shall I say) he turned 
his back upon me in the fullness of youth, leaving behind him his 
weeping relations and friends, and set forth to seek realization of 
his quest in the bosom of his Maker. The only httlng service that I 
can render his memory is to complete the work which he has left 
behind him unhnished, and to make myself worthy of his devotionj, 
obviously a more difficult task than merdy raising a fund for lus 
memoriaL It can be fulfilled only through divine grace. Xfahadev's 
external goal was attainment of swaraj; the inner, to hiUy realize 
in liis own person his ideal of devotion, and if possible to share the 
same witiL others. 

“The raising of a material memorial is outside my scope. This 
is a task for Mahadev^s fiiends and admirers to take up. Docs a 
father ever inidate a memorial for his son? 1 was not responsible for 
the Kasturba Memorial. I have become the president of the com¬ 
mittee only in order to enSiure the use of the funds in accordance 
with its object. If the friends and admirers of Mahadev similarly set 
up a committee to raise a memorial fund and invite me to become 
its president and give guidance for its proper use, I shall gladly ac¬ 
cept it. A word to ihc litterateurs. He took delight in spinning for 
hours. It w^as a daily duty. He would encroach upon his sleeping 
hours to finish his daily minimum of spinning. Why this msistcncc? 
Not, I assure them, to please me. He threw in hb lot with me after 
much dcliberadon. 1 never knew him do a thing without convic¬ 
tion. He thought with me that the material salvation of India’s 
teeming but famishing millions was bound up with the charkiia. He 
discovered too that this daily labour with the hand enrich^ what¬ 
ever literary work he did. It gave it a reality which it lacked other¬ 
wise. The rabing of the funds b good and necessary. But a sincere 
imitation of Mahadev's constructive work b better. The monetary 
contribution to a memorial fund ought not to be a substitute for 
the more solid appreciation."’ 

In the first week of September, trustees of the All-India Spin¬ 
ners’ Association conferred at Sevagram. Gandhi addressing them 
remarked that the knowledge that the Government could crush the 
Charkha Sangh, if it w^anted to, had affected him deeply. He did 
not w bh to cxbt at the mercy of the Government. Mercy he would 
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have none except God’s. Under the circmnstanccSj would it not be 
better that he should break up the Charkha Sangh himsell and dis¬ 
tribute the property of the Charkha Sangh among the villagers? If 
it had penetrated every home in the 700,000 villages of India, who 
could crush it? The Government could not imprison forty erores 
of men and women, nor could they shoot down all of them. Even 
if one crore out of the forty crons were shot dead that would not 
retard, but on the contrary would hasten the attainment of tlieir 
goal. He had told them often enough that they should forget polidcs 
and concentrate on the spinning wheel with all its implications. That 
and that alone he considered to he true politics, satoic jxilldcs. Every 
village that assimilated the message of the wheel would begin to 
feel the glow of independence. If the Charkha Sangh was to fuihl 
his expectations, its members should be the living examples of non¬ 
violence. Their whole life should be a demonstration of ahimsa in 
action and they should have healthy bodies and healthy minds. If 
they had been what they should be, the villagers would have taken 
to the charkha most enthusiastically. The problems of communal 
disharmony and of imtouchability, etc., would have vanished like 
dew before the morning sun. It was in order to enable the Charkha 
Sangh to attain what it had failed to attain so far that he had sug* 
gested breaking it up into its component parts. He would suggest 
distributing the money that the Charkha Sangh possessed among the 
able workers who should go to the villages with the determinaaon 
of devoting their lives to the spread of the w heel. Today Charkha 
Sangh was a highly centralized institution. Tomorrow, it would be¬ 
come completely decentralized. All the workers who go to vilJages 
would run their independent centres. The central office would in¬ 
spect their work and give them neccs.sary guidance, so that the prin¬ 
ciples for which the Charkha Sangh stood did not suffer neglect. A 
joint board of the Charkha Sangh, Gram Udyog Sangh and TaJimi 
Sangh should be formed and it should issue the necessary directions 
from time to lime for giving effect to the new policy. They should 
consider themselves jointly responsible for the full evoludon of non¬ 
violence. Its full evolution would mean compleic independence. 
The^ independence which could bring relief and happiness to the 
lowliest and the lost could only come through non-violence, that is to 
say through the wheel. Therefore, if they could make the Charkha 
Sangh serve that purpose, they would have all his co-operation. If 
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not, they could continue aa a mere philanthropic organization, but 
that would not be enough for him. In that case, they must leave him 
to plough his lonely furrow. 

“The constructive worker,** he said, “must have a wide know¬ 
ledge and broad vision to be able to give some guidance, even in the 
sphere of all-India politics. Today, we think that our activities can 
get strength only if Rajaji, that i$ the Congress ministry, returns to 
pow'cr. If thUL is the situation, it is far from satisfactory. Why should 
we look to the Viceroy’s palace for finding a solution of the present 
political deadlock■* If wc begin to do our ivork with confidence 
and faith, the Viceroy shall have to come to us. Our work shall 
be such that the Viceroy will realize that it is impossible for him to 
rule over us. He will realize that it is impossible to keep us in bon¬ 
dage anymore. W'hcii 700,000 of our villages will begin work with 
this faidi and energy, our slavery will disappear of its own accord. 
Every village shall have become self-reliant and free. This is the real 
swaraJ and this alone will bring true dcmctcracy.” 

On September 8, when Gandhi left for Bombay, Mr, Thaitee, an 
organizer of and-Pakistan front, and eight others were arrested for 
indulging iu demonstrations. One of them was found to be in posses¬ 
sion of a dagger. On the gih, Gandhi reached Bombay, Since early 
morning, entire Malabar Hill area was protected by police. 

Within two hours of his arrival, he went to Jinn ah's residence at 
five minutes to four, accompanied by Pyarelal, his secretary. At the 
door of the house. Jinn ah received Gandhi, who put his arm round 
his host’s shoulder gripping it affectionately. Jinn ah then requested 
Gandhi to satisfy the waiting cameramen. 

For full three houis, they were closeted in Jinnah's study. On that 
day the pressmen had the feeling that an agreement between the 
two was not impossible. Xo one attached any special importance 
to Gandhi’s cryptic reply that he had brought “only flowers” from 
Jinnah’s house, when asked, “Have you brought anything?” At the 
end «>r the meeting, Jinfiah, cm lielialf of both of them, dictated the 
following statement: “Wc have had frank and friendly talks and we 
are resuming our talks on Monday at 5.30 p.m. Tomorrow is the 
31st day of Ramzan and, therefore, all Musalmans have to observe 
it. And I have, therefore, requested Mr. Gandhi to oblige me not to 
have a meeting on the 2J5t day of Ramzan.” Here Gandhi inter¬ 
rupted And said: “Ko obliging; willing to surrender.” 
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On September 1 1, tlie two met again in the c%^enijtg after Gandhi 
had completed his twenty-four-hour silence. Addressing the prayer 
meeting in the evening, Gandhi observed that all he could say at 
the present stage was that Jinnah and he had met as old fnends 
on Saturday and again that day. Jirniah and he had otdy God be¬ 
tween them as witness. *'My constant prayer these days is that He 
may so guide my speech that not a word may escape my lips, so 
as to hurt the feelmgs of Jinnah Saheb or damage the cause that 
is dear to us both. I am certain the same is the case with jUmah 
Saheb. Our goal is the attainment of independence for the whole 
of India. It is for that that we pray and are pledged to lay down 
our lives. We are fully alive to our responsibility and arc stramiug 
evcr>' ncrv'c to come to a settlement.” 

On September 12, at 10.30 a pm., Gandhi reached Jinuah's resi* 
dcncc. Their talks lasted tUl one. Again the talks took place from 
5,30 to 7. Gandhi^B midday and evening meals w^crc carried to him 
at Jinnah^s residence. No statement was issued^ 

On September 13 their discussions conduued for the fourth day 
from f] a.nrip to 1 p*m. and £mm 5.30 p.m. to 7 p.m, Gandhi had 
his long thin file and Jinnah a small thin book with a green cover. 
When Gandhi stepped out of the housCi he told the press ; "^Yester- 
day you read sometliing in our faces. Here we are both. I wouid 
like you not to read anything in our faces except hope and nothing 
but hope/* 

This behest seemed necessary to Gandhi, because some Bombay 
journalists had already begun reading meanings into the prolonged 
nature of tlie conversations and prophesying that the talks could not 
end in anything but utter failure. A^local newspaper announced 
categorically that morning that the talks w^ould fail. When such 
pessimistic forecasts were pointed out to the two leaders on the 13th, 
Jinnah treated them with indifTercncc and stated, “Why bother?** 
Gandhi said: “You do not know' they have written so much. Have 
you read the newspapers? You do not know what people bent on 
mischief will dOp” 

Turning again to the jotimalistSj Gandhi remarked: “All of you 
know' both of us. You should leave both of us alone, or if you can 
read our hearts and our faces, you should submit what you write to 
one of us to enable us to say bo if it were so. You should be silent 
if you want to serve India and humanity.” 
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On September 14, they met in the evening for ninety minutes. 
The following day^ the morning papers carried an interview given 
to the American press by Sir StaiTord Cripps in which it was said: 
'^A new constitution act for India h a difficult and complicated 
matter which cannot be undertaken in war time* Any temporary 
arrangement for participation by Indian parties in the Government 
must be under the existing comUtudon-” 

Outwardly cv'cry thing was just the same on Friday, September 15- 
Gandhi arrived exactly at 5.30 p.m* and remained there till 7 p.m. 
Then the two came out* Jinnah wearing his wry smik, made a short 
statement to the press: want to tell you that I have received 

any number of tclcgraim and letters multipj^'ing and increasing m 
thousands and I hnd it physically impossible to reply to alJ of them 
particularly as we arc engaged In our talks here. 1 want to assure 
all those, who have sent me their good wishes, that I appreciate and 
thank them for Then he announced: "Tomorrow we are not 
going to meet, because it is a big day in the month of Ramzan and 
it is the day on which the Koran was revealed, a Revelation Day. 
Therefore, it is observed as a holiday. Ibereafter, wo continue to 
meet at the same time as before,” 

On Sunday, September t7th, they met again, after Gandhi had 
earlier in the day received Jinnah^s letter, asking for a definition of 
provisional interim government. There was no meeting on Monday^ 
as Gandhi was observing giknee* 

On September 19 was published Jinnah^s Id message^ which by 
its complete silence regarding die talks and its air of belligerence 
seemed to belie dte hope of any reconciliation* **Let us resolve once 
again, on this auspicious day, to make any sacrifice, till we have 
achieved complete independence and successfully marched to our 
goal of Pakistan.*^ 

On account of Id, talks were postponed to 2 iti evening. Gandhi 
at the end of the evening prayer said that his earnest prayer to all 
present was that, if they had the good of dieir country at heart and 
wanted India to be free and independent at the earliest moment^ 
they should establish the closest bonds of friendship between Hindus 
and Muslims and members of all other communities. Referring to 
his talks with Jinnah, he said that he was not at liberty to divulge 
their nature. He wanted them all to fraternize with one another on 
the Id day and pray that God may guide them aright. 
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On September m, the negoUatiom were resumed and they con¬ 
tinued till September 37, when Jinnah announced their termination 
after failing to reach an agreemenL Jinnah added^ “We trust that 
this is not the final end of our effort-” While Gandhi commented: 
“The breakdown k only so called- It is an adjournment wit On 
September sy* the correspondence that had passed between Gandhi 
and Jinnah, in the course of these seventeen days of discussion, was 
made public* This consisted of twenty-four lettcrsj many of them in¬ 
tricate and long* 

The following statement was handed to the pressmen by Jinnah 
along with the text of the correspondence! 

“Mn Gandhi from the verj^ commencement of our talks made it 
clear that he had approached me in his individual capacity and that 
he represented no one but himself HoweveTj he assured me that he 
Avas really open to conviction and conversion to the Muslim League 
Lahore resolution of March" ic^^o- Without prejudice to my objec* 
tion, that in order to reach any settlement, negotiations can only be 
carried on properly when the oiher side is also fully represented 
and vested Avith authority, in deference to Mr. Gandhi^s wishes, I 
agreed to the task of persuading and of converting him to the fun¬ 
damentals of the Lahore resolution. 1 have placed before him cvery^- 
tbing and every aspect of the Muslim point of view in the course of 
our prolonged talks and correspondence, and we discussed all the 
pros and cons generally, and I regret to say that I have failed in my 
task of converting Mi- Gandhi, 

“We have, tlierdbre, decided to release to the press the correspoit- 
dence that has passed between tis. Nevertheless, we hope that the 
public will not feel embittered, and we mist that this is not the final 
end of our effort.” 

The early letters consisted mosdy of efforts by Jinnah to obtain 
rbrification of various pf>ints in the Rajaji formula* Gandhi claimed: 
“The Lahore resolution is indcfinUe. Rajaji has taken from it the 
substance and given it a shape/' Gut Jinnah askerl in what respect 
the resolution was indefinite and added “Rajaji not only put it out 
of shape but mutilated it,” 

Gandhi replied on September 15; 

“For the momenL 1 have shunted the Rajaji formula, and with 
your asristance^ am applying my mh\i very seriously to the famous 
Lahore resolution of the Muslim League* 
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“You must admit that the resolution itself makes no rercrence to 
the two nations thcor>\ In the course of our discussions, you have 
passionately pleaded that India contains two nations, that is, the 
Hindus and Muslims, and that the latter have thdr homelands in 
India as the former have theirs. 

“The more our argument progresses, the more alarming your pic¬ 
ture appears to me. It would be alluring, If It were true. But my fear 
■a is growing that it is wholly unreal. I find no parallel in history for 
a body of converts and their descendants claiming to be a nation 
apart from the parent stock. If India was one nation before the 
advent of Islam, it must remain one in spite of the change of faith 
of a very large body of her children. 

“You do not claim to be a separate nation by right of conquest 
but bj" reason of acceptance of Islam. Will the two nation.'! become 
one, if the whole of India accepted Islam? Will the Bengalis, Oriyas, 
Andhras, Tamilians, Maharashtrians, 'and Gujaratis, etc,, cease to 
have their special characteristics, if all of them became converts to 
Islam? 

“These have all become one politically, because they arc all sub¬ 
ject to one foreign control. They are trying today to Uirow of! that 
subjection, 

“You seem to have Introduced a new test of naiiouhood. If 1 
accept it, I would have to subscribe to many more claims and face 
an insoluble problem. 

“The only real though lawful lest of our nationhood arises out of 
our common political subjection. If you and 1 throw off this sub¬ 
jection by our combined effort, we shall be born a potilicaLiy free 
nation out of our travail. If by then we have not learnt to priae our 
freedom, we may quarrel among ourselves and, for want of a com¬ 
mon master holding us together in bis Iron grip, seek to split up in¬ 
to small groups of nalionalidos. There will be nothing to prevent 
us Iron] descending tn that level, and we shall not have to go in 
search of a master. There arc many claimants to the throne that 
never remains vacant. 

“With this background, I shall present you with my difficulty in 
accepting your resolution: 

“i. Pakistan is not in resolution. Docs it bear the original mean¬ 
ing—the Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan out 
of which the name was mncmonically formed ? If not, what is it? 
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**2. Is the goal of Pakistan pan-Istam? 

"3, What is it that distinguishes an Indian Muslim from other 
Indians, if not his religion? Is he different from a Turk or Arab? 

“4. WTiat is the connotation of the word 'Muslims’ in the reso¬ 
lution under discussion? Docs it mean the Muslims of the India of 
geography or of the Pakistan to be? 

"5. Is the resolution addressed to Muslims by way of education, 
or to the inhabitants of the whole of India by way of appeal, or 
to the foreign ruler as an ultimatum? 

“6. Arc constituents in the two zones to constitute ‘independent 
states*, an undefined number in each zone? 

"7. Is the demarcation to take place during the pendency of the 
British rule? 

“8, If the answer to the last question is iu the affirmative, the 
proposal must be accepted first by Great Britain and then imposed 
upon India, not evolved from within by the free will of the people 
ofindialll 

"9. Have you examined the position and satisfied yourself that 
these ‘independent states' will be materially and otherwise benefited 
by being split up into fragments? 

“10, please, satisfy me that these independent soverdgn states 
will not become a collccdon of poor states, a menace to themselves 
and to the rest of India. 

“ii. Pray, show me by facts and figures or otherwise, how inde¬ 
pendence and welfare of India as a whole can be brought about by 
the acceptance of the resolution ? 

"la. How arc Muslims under the. princes to be disposed of as a 
result of this scheme? 

"13, WTiat is your definition of‘minorities’? 

‘'14, Will you please define the ‘adequate, efrective and mandatory 
safi^ards' for minori ties referred to iu the imolution? 

15. Do you not see that the Lahore resolution contains only a 
bare statement of the objective and does not give any idea as to 
the means to be adopted for the execudon of the idea and the con¬ 
crete corollaries thereof ? 

“For instance: 

“(a) Arc the people in the regions falling under the plan to have 
any voice in the matter of separadon and, if so, how is it to be as- 
ctrtained? 
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What is the provision for the defence and similar matters of 
common conecm contemplated In the Lahore resolution? 

There are many (groups of Mtjslitns who have continuously 
cjcpresscd dissent front the policy of the Muslim Lea^e. While I 
am prepared to accept the preponderating influence and position 
of the League and have approached you for that very rca^n, is it 
not our joint duty to remove their doubts and carry them with us 
by making them feel that they and their supporters have not been 
practically disfranchised? 

Does this not lead again to placing the resolution of the 
Muslim League before the people of the zones concerned as a whole 
for acceptance? 

1 write this letter and imagine the working of the Lahore 
resolution in practice, 1 see nothing but ruin for the whole of India. 
Believe me, I approach you as a seeker. Though I represent nobody 
but myself^ 1 aspire to represent all tlie inhabitants of India, For^ 
1 realize in my own person their misery and their degradation^ which 
is their common lot* irrespective of class or caste or creed. I know 
that you have acquired a unique hold on the Muslim mosses. I want 
you to use your influence for their total welfare^ which must in¬ 
clude the rest. 

"In tliis hastily written letter I have only given an intling of my 
difficulty.*’ 

Another letter written by Gandhi on the same day read thus: 

“I have yours of September 14:, received at 9,40 a,m. I woke up 
at 3 a.m. today to finish my letter on the Lahore resolution. 

"Indej>endcnce docs mean as envisaged in the Ai-LC.C. rsolu^ 
tion of 1942. But it cannot be on the basis of a united India. If ^ve 
come to a settlcmcntt it would be on the basi$ of that settlement^ 
assuming of course that it Eccures general acceptance in the country. 
The process will be somewhat like this. We reach by joint effort in¬ 
dependence for India as it stands, India, become free, will proceed 
to demarcation! plebiscite and partition, if the people concerned 
vole for pardtion. All this is implied in the RaJaji formula. 

"As to the provisional interim government, 1 am afraid I can- 
noi carry my answer any further than I have done. Though I have 
no scheme for such a government, if you have one in connection 
with the Lahore resolution, which abo 1 presume requires an in¬ 
terim government, we can discuss it. 
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"The formula wajs framed by Rajaji in good faith. 1 accepted it 
in equal good faith. The hope was that you would look at it with 
favour. We still think it to be the best in the circumstances. You 
and 1 have to pul flesh on it, if wc can. I have explained the pro¬ 
cess we have to go through. You have no objection to it. Perhaps, 
you v,*ant to know how 1 would form the provisional government, 
if I was invited to form it. If 1 was in that unenviable position, I 
eould MC all the claimants and endeavour to satisfy them. My co¬ 
opera don will be available in that task. 

"1 can give you the fuli satisfaction about your inquiry. What I 
would like to know would be: What will be the powcis of such 
a provisional interim government, how wiU it be formed, to whom 
wili it }x responsible? The provisional interim government will be 
responsible to the elected members of the present assembly or to 
a newly elected one? It will have all the powers less that of the 
commandcr-in-chirf during the war and full pow'crs thereafter. It 
will be the authority to give effect to the agreement that may be 
arrived at between the Muslim League and the Congrtss and may 
be ratified by the other parties." 

In reply, Jinnah wrote: 

“It isqtntc clear that you represent nobody else but the Hindus, 
and as long as you don't reaiiac your true posidon and the realities, 
it is ve^ difficult for me to argue with you, and it becomes still 
more difficult to persuade you, and 10 hope to convert you to the 
realidcs and the actual condidons prevailing in India today. I am 
pleading before you in the hope of converting you, as 1 have done 
witK many othi^fs successfully. 

"As 1 have said before, you arc a great man and you exercise 
enormous influence over the Hindus, pardcularly the masses, and 
by acccpdng the road that 1 am pointing out to you now, you are 
not prejudicing or harming the interests of the Hindus or of the 
minorities. On the contrary, Hindus will be the greatest gainers. 
1 am convinced that ilic true welfare not only of the .Muslims but 
of the rest of India lies in the division of India, as proposed by ihc 
Lahore resolntion. It is for you to consider whether it is not your 
poUcy and your programme in which you have persisted which 
has been the principal factor of the ‘ruin of whole of India’ and of 
the and the degradadon of the people to which you refer 

and which I deplore no less than anyone else. And it is for that ver>- 
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reason that 1 am pleading before you all these dayS;, although you 
insist that you are having talb with me only iu your own indi¬ 
vidual capacity, iu the hope that you may yet revise your policy 
and programme.'* 

Gandhi replied; 

“Why can you not accept my statement that I aspire to repre^ 
sent all the sections that compel the people of India? Do you not 
aspire? Should not every Indian? That the aspiration may never 
be realisccd is bessidc the point. 

“I am beholden to you, in spite of your opinian about me, for 
having patience with me. I hope you will never lose it, but will per¬ 
severe in your effort to convert me. I ask you to take me with my 
strong view^s and even prejudices, if I am guilty of any, 

to your verdict on my policy and my programme, we mmt 
agree to differ. For, I am wholly unrcppentant. My purpose b, as a 
lover of communal unity, to place my services at your disposal.^* 

On September a2, Gandhi wrote; 

“1 am unable to accept the proposiuon that the Muslims of 
India are a nation distinct fiom the rest of the inhabitants of India. 
I can be no willing party to a division which docs not provide 
for the simultaneous safeguarding of common interests such as 
defence, foreign affairs and the like. We seem to be moving in 
a circle/' 

After disputing Gandhi's right to speak for the Congress with the 
same authority as he for his own part could speak for the League, 
Jinnah firmly rejected Rajajt^s proposals. In the first place, Jinnah 
pointed out that Pakistan was not the bundle of contiguous areas 
offered him but the whole of the six provinces—Sind, die Punjab, 
the N.-W* Frontier, Baluchistan, Bengal and Assam—subject only to 
adjustments of thdr frontiers; secondly, that the non-Muslim in¬ 
habitants of those *^k^Iuslim homelands'^ were not entitled to voice 
in determining their fate; and thirdly-^in reply to Gandhi’s sug- 
gesdon that, if Pakhtan was decided upon, mattem of common con¬ 
cern might be dealt with by a joint board of control—that there 
could be no matters of common concern to two separate sovereign 
states. And, if the kind of settlement proposed ws^ thus quite un¬ 
acceptable to Jinnah, ^ was the method and die timing for bring¬ 
ing it about. Jitmah had always made it plain that the “division'^ 
must precede the "quitting"* 
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Jinn ah insisted that Gandhi had rejected the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the Lahore resoludon. He slated: **The August Resolution^ 
go bng as it $tand$j a bar, for. It is fundamentally opposed to the 
Lahore resolution. The question of the di\ision of India^ as Pakistan 
and Hindustan, is only on your Ups and it does not come from your 
heart.” He pointed out that the Rajaji formula and algo the lenns 
suggested by Gandhi were '‘calculated to completely torpedo the 
Pakistan demand of Muslim India”. 

In the Avords of Gandhi, the talks and correspondence seemed 
to run ^^in parallel lines and never touch one another". At the end 
of the evening prayer, that took pkee immediately after his last 
interview with Jinnah on September ^7, Gandhi addressicd a large 
audience at lengthy Speaking in Gujarad, he said that he was not 
addressing them in Hindustani as before^ because he wanted his 
w^ords to go straight to the hearts of djc audience most of w'hom 
w^erc Gujaratis. He had pardcuJarly the women in mind, who were 
not accustomed to Hindustani speech. 

He had told them that when the talks were over, he would let 
them know the result. That stage had been reached the day before 
but as die copies of the correspondence were not ready its actual 
release h^ad to be postponed dU that day. The authoriz^ copies of 
the correspondence had now been sent to the press with a prefatory 
statement by the Qaid-e-Azanip 

Hitherto he had said that he was not without hope with regard 
to the outcome of the talks. He had to confess that the result that 
he was hoping for had not materialized. But he had no sense of dis¬ 
appointment or despondency. For, he was convinced that even out 
of that breakdown good would result. 

Although Jinnah Saheb and he had known each other fairly well 
in public Hfe before, they had never come into such close personal 
contact. Their conversations were carried out with fnendliness and 
cordiality. He wanted all communities to cultivate the same spirit 
of friendliness and of cordiality in their relations with one another. 
They should try to convert one another through it. 

They might ask 1 Why was it then that the Qaid-e-Azam and he 
had CuJed to convert each other? His reply was that he had tried 
his level best to go as far as he could to meet the Qaid-e-Azam^s 
viewpoint He had taken incalculable pains to undcistand him and 
to make himself understaod. But he had failed. 
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He had placed before the Qaid-c-A^am Rajaji’s formula, but that 
did not comittend itself to him. He had thereupon put forth anothcr 
fresh proposal of his own in its place, hut even that had failed to 
secure Jinnah Saheb^s approval. In die same way, Jinnah Salicb's 
proposal had failed to commend itself to him. If dthcr of them 
had been weak, then they wfould have possibly come to some sort 
of agreement, but, as responsible men* they could not afford to be 
w^ak, A hdmsmaTi had to be firm and im wavering, otherwise the 
ship would founder upon the rcxiks. Each one of them had tried to 
convince the other. It was possible that both of them might be in 
the wrong. But so long as each fdt himself to be in the right* he 
could not let go his hold. 

The news of the breakdown, he knew, w^ould cause grief to the 
friends of India and might give cause for jubilation to the enemies. 
He drew their attention to the last switence in their statement* in 
w^hich he had said that it was not the final end of their effort, 

Aithough they had been unable to appreciate each otheris view¬ 
point, the public could hdp them to do so. They should not lose 
heart. If there was any one who had reason to feel disappointed, it 
was he* He had knocked at die Qaid-c-Azam's door. But, as he had 
already obscr\i'ed, there was no despondency in him. It was not for 
a votary of truth and non-violence to fed despondent^ if his effort 
at times failed to yield the result aimed at. Failure should only serve 
as spur to further effort. God alone knew what was best for them. 
It was not for them to question God*$ ways. Therefore, instead of 
feeling despondent* they^ should regard the present breakdown as a 
challenge to their faith and as an incentive for even greater effort for 
establishing true unity among the various communities. 

On September uB* Gandhi held a press conference attended by 
about forty Indian and foreign journalsU. To them he first read out 
the following statement: 

^^It is a matter of deep regret that we two could not reach an 
agreement. But there is no cause for disappointment. The break* 
down is only so called. It is an adjourninent sine dU. Each one of us 
must now talk to the public and put our viewpoints before them. 
If we do so dispassionately and if the public co-operate, then w^e 
may reach a solution of the seemingly imoluble at an early date. 
My experience of the precious three weeb confirms me in the view 
that the presence of the third power hinders the solution. A mind 
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cmlaved cannpt act as if it was free. 1 need not impute base motives 
to the rulers to prove what seems to me to be an axiomatic truths 
Nevertheless^ 1 am going to continue to work for the saludon, as I 
have been doing during these three weeks. The questions for consid¬ 
eration are simple. Has the Rajaji formula or mine made a reason¬ 
able approach to the Lahore resolution? If they or either of iJiem 
is such an approach, all parties and especially the members of the 
Muslim League should ask the Qaid-e-Aiam to revise his opinion. 
If Rajaji and 1 have stultified the Lahore resolution, we should be 
educated. The chief thing is for the press and the public to avoid 
partLsanship and bittmmess.^' 

“1 shall act as my inner voice tells me,” obser\'ed Gandhi in reply 
to a question regarding his future plans. Asked how far the offer 
he had made conceded the demand made in the Lahore resolution^ 
he emphasized that the Rajaji formula or the formula that he had 
presented conceded the substance of the League demand. '*In my 
opinion, cither formula concedes as much as can reasonably be ex¬ 
pected with due regard to the interests of the whole of India*” 

In answer to a question w^hether his offer w^as to be treated now 
as withdrawn, he said that, so far as he was concerncd^ the offer he 
had made stood* The offer was not made in any bargaining spirit* 
"[ think,” he asserted, “it is the just solution of the problem and 
it is in the spirit of the policy which the Congress has consistendy 
adopted in connecdon with the communal question, namely, self- 
determination.” 

A number of questions were put on the representative character 
of the two ]cadct3 who conducted the negotiations and why did he 
prolong the taUts when he was apprised of Jinnah's views on the 
first day of the talks. 

Gandhi answered: ”I am a man reputed to have inexhaustible 
patience and I had no reason to despair of either being converted 
by the Qaid-c-Azam or, in my tum, converting him. Therefore, so 
long as there was the slightest possibility, 1 clung to the hope that 
we shall pull through to a solution. Haste in such cases is the most 
dangerous thing* You should, therefore, conclude diat yesterday 
was really the moment when the public should have been taken 
into confidence. As for myself, 1 am entirely satisfied that we have 
not wasted, these three weeks. And 1 have no doubt whatsoever that 
we know now each other better than ever before.” 
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“WTicn you agreed to meet Mr. Jitinah, did you meet him on 
the basis that he was the sok representadve of the Musalmam?" 
a reporter asked. 

Gandhi replied: “I have nearer admitted that claim, but I have 
said throughout that the Muslim League k by far the most repre¬ 
sentative Muslim organizadon. It would have been Folly on my 
part not to recognize this, but I have always been aware that there 
is outside the League a large body of Mushrtis which does not see 
eye to eye with the League and which does not believe In the two 
nations theory.*^ 

Gandhi said that the fight for freedom had not been suspended 
when he approached Jinnah. "'"My approach to the Q*iid-c*Azam 
was itself a part of the fight for firccdom^” 

Asked if there was any possibility of the two leaders meeting in 
the near future, Gandhi replied; “1 hope so- It is for the press and 
the public to make it possible and hasten the date* I assure you liiat 
we have not parted as enemies but as firiends/^ 

If the Rajaji formula or his own formula had conceded the sub¬ 
stance of the Lahore resolution, then why not agree to the resolu¬ 
tion itself ? wa5 the next question* 

Gandhi replied; "Although the Lahore resolution does not say 
so* if you study the correspondence, it shows that It is based on the 
two nations theory and ii has been known as the PakUtan resolu¬ 
tion. Further, I had to examine the Lahore resolution in %aew of 
the interprctatioii put upon it by the Qaid-c-Azam in his numerous 
speeches and his statements in elucidation of that resolution. It is 
indisputable that the resolution^ while it does not enunciate that 
theory! ti based upon that theory. The Qaid-c-Azam has insisted 
upon that* And* therefore, 1 urge that, apart from the two nations 
theory', if I could accept the principle of the division of India in 
accordance with the demand of ^ihe League, he should accept it. 
But unfortunately it was just there we split*" 

About Jinnah's view^ n^ardmg a ptovisiona! interim government* 
Gandhi stated: “I am not sure that the Qaid-e-Azam puts great 
weight on the interim govcmmeii t* I gave all the explanation of my 
conception of an interim government without any reservation* It is 
quite clear in my letter. If I did not go any further, it w^as because 
I could not and, even if you cross^«amine me any fimher* I would 
have to say that I could not go any further. But if, as you suggest^ 
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tht Qaid-fi-A^am attached greater weight to ity then it was open to 
him to put it into concrete fomri. i would have then taxed myself 
and spared no effort to accept the proposittoa or make some other 
suggestions.’* 

Gandhi was told that those MusUms who did not see eye to eye 
with the Muslim League had no real Muslim backing. He replied: 
‘‘Therefore, I have said that the Muslim League is by far the more 
representative of Muslim opinion, but I cannot despise the others 
by simply saying that they have no Muslim backings What does 
it matter if they have no more Muslim backing, if the opinion re* 
presented by a single Muslim or by a body of MuslimSj whom you 
can count on your fingers, Js intrinsically sound? The way of ap¬ 
proaching any question is not to examine the numerical strength 
of those behind the opinion, but to examine the soundness of the 
opinion on merits, or else will never reach a solution, and if wt 
reach one, it will be a blind solution^ simply because it is the wish 
of the largest body. If the largest body goes wrong, it h up to me to 
say you are wTong and not to submit." 

^Thc rule of majority,” Gandhi added, "‘does not mean that it 
should suppress the opinion of even an individual, if it is sound. 
The opinion cf an individual should have greater weight than the 
opinion of many, if that opinion b sound on merits. That is my 
view of real democracy." 

Gandhi was asked what he thought of the idea of the formation 
nf provinces on linguistic, cultural and communal basis. He replied 
that since i gao, he stood for provinces on a linguistic basis. As for 
the redistribution on a cultural basis, he did not really know what it 
meant and he wa^ unable to understand how the provinces could 
be reconstituted on commiinal lines, unless there w^as a suggestion 
that there should be intcr-iTiigratioii of the various cottimunities to 
concentrate in particular areas. It seemed to him to be fantastic and 
impossible. He observed; 

"‘We are not inhabiting a country full of deserts and wastelands. 
We are a densely populated countrj* and I do not see the slightest 
chance for such redistribution. In that respect, the Lahore resolu¬ 
tion is quite sound—where there is au obvious Muslim majority, 
they should be allowed to constitute a separate state by themselves, 
and that has been fully conceded in the Rajaji formula or my for¬ 
mula. There is not much distinedon between the two formulas. That 
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right is conceded without the slightest reservation. But if it means 
utterly independent sovereignty* so that there is to be nothing in 
common between the mo, I hold it is an Impo^ble proposition- 
That means war to the knife. It is not a proposition that reives 
itseLfinto a voluntary or friendly elution. 

“Therefore, the Rajaji formula and my formula have presented 
certain things to be in common between sovereign states. There¬ 
fore* there is no question of one parly overbearing the other or the 
Centre haring an overbearing Hindu majority. 1 tliink our formula 
should be critically and sympathetically exanuDed and it would be 
found that the formula concedes everything that could reasonably 
be conceded* if we consider ourselves to be one family. Children of 
the same family, dissatisfied with one another by reason of change 
of rcligionj if they should separate* then the separation should be 
within ourselves and not separation in Jihe face of the whole world. 
When tw^o brothers separate* they do not become enefnics of one 
another in the eyes of the w^orld. The world will still recognize 
them as brothers^” 

A journalist remarked that some of the nationalist Muslims felt 
that Gandhi's meeting with Jiimah had put them in a false posi¬ 
tion and that they might have to change their attitude towards the 
Indian nationalism. 

He replied that it was an extraordinaiy suggestion. The nationalist 
Muslims were nationalists* simply because they could not be other¬ 
wise. “1 am a nationalist,” he said* "not in order to please any¬ 
body j but because I cannot be otherwise. And if I approached the 
Qaid-c-Azam, I approached him in the common interests of myself 
and the nationalist Muslims and other nationalists. The nationalist 
Muslims, so far as I know, were delighted when I approached the 
Qaid^-Azam and were looking forward to a proper solution In the 
confidence that 1 would not sell the interests represented by themi 
Undoubtedly* a nationalist Muslim represents the nation, but he re¬ 
presents the Muslims abo* who arc a part of the nation. He would 
be guilty of disloyalty, if he sacrifices the Muslim interests. But my 
nationalism has taught me that 1 would be guilty of disloyalty^ 
if 1 sacrifice the interests of a single Indian,” 

Asked if there was any difference between his present attitude 
towards the Muslim League demand and the stand that he took m 
1942, Gandhi said: “ITiere is very great difference. In 1945, Rajaji 
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had not ^burst' on the scene, as he did at Aga Khan Palace with 
a concrete proposition. It reflects very great credit on hia persist¬ 
ence^ Rajaji never takes up a standpoint without the fullest con¬ 
sideration and having taken it up, he follows it to the bitterest end. 
He had abundant faith in my loyalty and he never gave me up 
as I have nc^^cr given him up. WTien he found me in Aga Khan 
Palace and presented the formula, 1 did not take even five minutes 
and I said 'yes', because I saw it in a concrete shape.” 

**My mind is narrow,” he added. have not read much litera¬ 
ture. 1 have not seen much of the world. 1 have concentrated upon 
certain things in life and be)'ond that 1 have no other interest. 
Therefore, I could not realise the meaning of Rajaji's stand and I 
disliked it* But when he came with a concrete formula —I myself 
a concrete being of flesh and blood—and when he had put some¬ 
thing in concrete shape, I fej^i I could hug it and touch it. There¬ 
fore, you see the vast difference between 1942 and today. However, 
therebyt 1 have not dcpaited from the Congress standpoint in 
general terms. The Congress has accepted self-determination and the 
Rajaji formula has also accepted tlic principle of self-determination 
and, therefore, the formula bad become common ground.'' 

He explained that he accepted the principle of sovereign states^ 
consistent with friendliness i ^^Friendliness suggests that before the 
whole world wc must act as one nation, not united by extraneous 
circumstances, or united by force of British armSp but united by a 
greater force that isp our own determined will."* 


In Memoriam 


1944-1945 

On October st, 1944, Gandhi's seventy-fifth birthday, Sc^^agram 
bore a festive appearance. Tricolour flags were flying over almost 
every hut in the village, A latgc pandal was erected in front of 
Kasturba^s hu t and flags and festcxins filled the place. When a cor^ 
respondent approached Gandhi for a message he said, ^^1 am not 
acemtomed to giving messages on sucKoccasions.” Amidst laughter 
he remarked: "I want to live for 125 years. But Malaviyaji tut it 
down by twenty-five years, when he wired to me that I must live 
for a hundred yearSi” 

The day commenced with prayers by the inmates of the ashram 
and numerous guests, after which the Tricolour was unfurled. The 
function had to be restricted primarily to those invited by Thakkar 
fiapa, the genera] secretary, Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial 
Trust, as there could not be any public function owing to the offi¬ 
cial ban on public meetings and processions. 

At eleven o^clock simple meals were served to the guests, Gandhi 
himself being present on the occasion. Then he retired to his hut 
for some rest. After a short siesta, he began to spin and receive the 
visitors. Messages of birthday greetings were pouring in. A birthday 
volume endded Gandhiji was presented to him. Looking at the illus¬ 
trations, he remarked: "Well, see the various stages through which 
I have passed.” The most striking tribute m the book w^as from the 
pen of Albert Einstein who wi'ote: 

"A leader of his people, luisupportcd by any outward authority; 
a politician whose success rests not upon craftp nor upon mastery 
of the technical dciices, but simply on the convincing power of his 
personality; a victorious fighter, who has alwap scorned the use 
of force; a man of wisdom and humility^ armed with resolve and 
inflexible consistency, who has devoted all his strength to the up 
lifting of his people and the betterment of their lot; a man who has 
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confronted the brutality of Europe with the dignity of the simple 
human beings and thus at all times risen superior. Generations to 
comc^ it may be, wUl scarce believe that such a one as this wer in 
flesh and blood walked upon this earth/" 

Gandhl^s seventy “fifth birthday was celebrated all over the worid. 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bosc^ Coirirnander'in-Chief of the Indian 
National Army and the head of the Fro visional Government of Azad 
Hind^ performed a flag salutadon ceremony in Rangoon. "‘‘Father 
of our nation! In this holy war for India's liberation, we ask for 
your blessings and good wishes/’ 

The main function at Sc^^gram commenced at two. As soon as 
Gandhi arrived, Mrs. Naidu applied kumkum to Ms forehead and 
garlanded him with hand-spun yam and showered flowers on him. 
A large number of women and children were also present to hear 
Gandhi, who addressed the#audience in Hindustani after cheques 
amounting to eighty lakhs and odd rupees were presented to him 
by Mrs* Naidu on Isehalf of the trustet^ of the Kasturba GandJu 
National Memorial Fund. 

Gandhi explained to the audience that the gathering was not a 
public meeting* There was an order prohibiting general meetings 
without previous Government permission throughout the Wardha 
district. They all knew that he was a confinned civil resister. But this 
was not the occasion for civil disobedience* Disobedience to be dvd 
implied a certain procedure. This was a meeting of the trustees and 
the collectors of the Rasturba Gandhi National Memorial Fund for 
presentation of the collecdon. 

The secretary^ in his rqiort, had narrated to them how the idea of 
the fund had originated. They might like to know- how he had come 
lo be the president of the trust. The coUections were started w^heti 
he in jail The trustees had asked for his consent to nominate 

him their president. After his accidental release owing to illness, 
they were able to consult him and he had become president for the 
purpose of guiding the trustees as to how the money collected should 
be spent in a manner befitting the memory of die late Kasturbai. 
The responsibility primarily rested on the trustees, but it rested on 
him most of aU* 

The money had to be spent in villages-^poorcr and farther away 
from the citicsj the better. The fund had to be spent for the cduca* 
tion arid wel&re of women and children only^At fitstj the agc-Hmit 
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for male children had been fixed at tnelve years. He himself had 
thought of raismg it to sixteen. But^ it was pointed out to him that 
in that case, the boys would get a disproportionate share, leaving the 
girls at a disadvantage and so their age-limit was reduced to seven 
years. As he had already remarked, the money was to be spent for 
the education of women and children. So long as he had any voice 
in the matter* the cducadon would be of the basic education type- 
The scope of basic education included the education of tlic entire 
society, beginning with children and going up to adults and old men 
and women. It had to be imparted through the practice of handi¬ 
crafts, village sanitation and medical relicfp prCTcntive and curative, 
especially with regard to deficiency diseases. 

It was a tremendous work to carr>' out all these reforrm in seven 
lakhs of India's villages. Seventy-five lakhs of rupees and even one 
crorc was a trifle, compared to the vastness of the task. Seventy- 
five per cent of the money eollccicd Erom a particular area would 
be spent in that area, not being towns or cides, and the remaining 
iwcniy-fivc per cent would go to the central fund. But the monc)' 
collected from the big cldcs would all go to the central fund and 
nothing out of it would be spent in the cides. lu place of the collect" 
lug committees* new commiitecs would have to be formed to ensure 
proper spending of money. These committees might include some 
members of the collecdng committees, but new names should be 
added. If in any place, the w^ays and means of spending the money 
^ausfactorily* In accordance with the aims and objects of the fund* 
could not be found, the money would remain with the central fund. 
On tlic other hand, if in any place, suitable w^orkers in adequate 
number could be found to carry out bigger plans satisfactorily* they 
would be given more money. 

It was his wish that, as far as possible* money should be spent 
through the agency of ihe women workers. It was a matter of regret 
that the w^omen workers with suitable qualifications were not forth¬ 
coming in sufficient numbers. The fault lay w'lih the men, who had 
kept the women enslaved in domesde drudgery. They had to draw 
them out and push them to the fore. After all, men were not bom 
efficient as a special creation. It rested on them to produce more 
and efficient women workers. Men before they became efficient 
workeis were prone to make mistakes. Therefore, they must not 
expect efficiency from women, without giving them responsible 
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work. This fund was collected in commemoration of an old, illiterate 
village-minded woman« It w^otild give peace to her departed soul 
if women, and cspedally the old women, took a kidding part in the 
execution of the object of the memoiiaL The collecdon had been 
made out of an overflow of enthusiasm and affection towards tlic 
mcmor>' of the departed soul. He wanted them to see that it was 
spent in a way commcnEurate with that sentiment. That was not a 
task merely for the twenty-sLx trustees. Hundreds of workers would 
be needed for it. He had already said that to spend money properly 
was much more difficult than to collect it, unless they showed as 
much aptness In the fomier, as they had done in die lattetp So long 
as he was widi diem in the flesh, he Vk'ould, of course, argue with 
them and fight with them^ but it was for them to see that their 
vi^ork was so earned on, as to give to the departed soul no cause for 
dissathfaction^ 

The representatives of thc^Talimi Sangh met him at the end of 
October. There was a suggestion that the term basic education” 
might be mcorporattd in the trust decd| so as to make it very clear 
to all concerned, that the education contemplated under the fund 
would be only of the basic type. Gandhi did not approve of this. 
He did not wish to put any strain upon the trustees, if any unit did 
not want to adopt basic education^ He would leave die unit &ee 
to follow any other system approved by the board. But die Talimi 
Sangh should have the confidence that no one %vdll be able to find 
a better system than theirs. The basic education would forge ahead 
through its intrinsic merit. He knew that the reform would not 
come by mere argumentation. It would cottie by ocular demonstra¬ 
tion, If they could carf)' their experiment to a successful end even 
in one village, the battle would be half won- He was, therefore, 
content to go slow. It was enough that the trustees had agreed to 
the money being spent for the education and weliarc of women and 
children in the villages exclusively, 

\ouT work, he emphasized, ”15 going chiefly to be among tlie 
women. 1 have always had a passion to serve the womankind. Ever 
since my arrival in India, tlte w'omcn have recognized in me tlidr 
iHend and servant. Women have come to look upon me as one of 
ihemsclv^. I hold radical \icws about the emancipation of women 
from their fetters which they mistake for adornment* If God wills 
it, I hope, one day^ to place some of my own conclusions before 
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the publicj whcQ my researches are completed- My experience has 
confirmed me in the view that the real advancement of women can 
come only by and through their own efforts. I am, thercforCj amdom 
that as many of w^omen workers as possible should carry out the 
aedvides under the trust.” 

The second suggesdon pul forth by the Talimi Sangh was that 
the age of the boys to be covered by the scheme should be raised 
from seven to twelve. 

Gandhi explained why he had a greed to the red uedon of the age- 
limit for the boys from twelve to seven years. It had been brought 
to his nodec lliat if there were equal fatilitics for the education of 
boys and girls, the mothers would send the boys to school but not 
the girls, as diey would not be willing to spare them from domesde 
work- The result would be that the boys would get a dispropor* 
Lionate share of die benefit and keep out the girls. Buc if in any 
place a sufficient namber of girls wed: not forthcomings they couid 
take in the boy^ above the age of sevra on the condition that they 
would have to make room for girb M soon as the latter came up 
and that their education was paid for. The object was not to shut 
out boys above seven 1 but to prevent them from being a burden up¬ 
on the Kasturba Fund» The TalLmi Sangh should not fall back upon 
the fund designed for women. All that he was concerned about was 
that the fund should not be diverted to the use of boys over seven 
at the expense of girls. 

“is it desirable that there should be basic schools for girls exclu¬ 
sively, if there was not enough room for both?” asked a worker. 

Gandhi had no objection, “Supposing crorcs of boys come to us 
for education, arc w'c to refuse them for lack of accommodation? I 
tell you I won*t* I will make them sit under the shade of a tree, if 
necessary, put bamboo iakiis into thdr hands and begin to educate 
them straight aw^ay through these/* 

As to adult education, Gandhi observed that it had become quite 
dear to him that the scope of basic education had to be extended. 
It should include the education of everybody at every stage of Ufe. 
”A bask school teacher must consider himself a univenal teacher. 
As soon as he comes in contact witli anybody, man or woman, 
young or old, he should say to himself, 'Now what can 1 give to 
this person?^” Will that be not superogation on his part? ”No,” 
he replied* ''supposing I come across an old man who is dirty and 
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ignorant. His village is his universe. It would be my job to teach 
him cleanliness, to remove his ignorance and to widen his mental 
horizon. 1 need not tell him that I am to be his teacher. 1 will try 
to establish a living contact with his mind and win hb confidence. 
He may reject my advances. I will not accept defeat, but continue 
my effort, till I succeed in making friends with him. Once that is 
achieved, the rest must follow.” He added: 

**Again, I must have my c)'c on the children right from their 
birth. I will go a step further and say that the work of the educa¬ 
tionist begins even before that. For instance, if a woman becomes 
pregnant, Ashadcvl will go to her and tell her: ^I am a mother as 
you will be. I can tell you from my experience what you should 
do to ensure the health of your unborn baby and your own.' She 
will tell the husband what bis duly towards his svife is and about 
his share in the care of their expected baby. Thus the basic school 
teacher will cover the entire ipan of life. Naturally his activity will 
cover adult education. 

Some work ibr adult educatiaii is being done in many places. 
It is mostly concentrated among the mill-hands and the like in the 
big cities. No one has really touched the village. Mere three R’s and 
lectures on politics will not satisfy me. The adult education of my 
conception must make men and women better citizens all round. 
To work out the syllabus and to organize the work of adult edu- 
caUon is a more difficult task than preparation of the seven years' 
course for children. The common cetural feature of both will he 
the imparting of education through the village crafts. Agriculture 
will play an important part in the adult education under the basic 
scheme. Literary instruction must be there. Much information will 
he given orafty. 'fhere will be books, more for the teachers than 
the taught. We must teach the majority how to behave towards the 
mmomy and vice versa. The right type of adult education should 
teach netghbourhncss and cut at the very root of umouchabiUty 
and the communal problcrm. 

'The particular indu-stry which is to serve as the medium of in¬ 
action will be determined by the local conditions in each place. 
For instance, people in a village might tell you that they arc iu- 
tcrcstcd m agncuhurc, but they are not interested in the spinning 
wheel. In that case, you wiU choose the former as the medium of 
instnicuon. \ou could make a beginning by taking a census of its 
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cattle. For instance, 1 find that almost every one in Sevagram has 
a bullock and a bullock cart. It seems wasteful.” 

Political deadlock had created dcmoraliaadon among the people. 
Gandhi turned their attention to the constructive programme and 
showed how its fulfilment alone would lead to swaraj. The follow¬ 
ing hints he issued in October; 

“The workers should definitely realize that the constructive pro¬ 
gramme is the non-violent and truthful way of winning Complete 
Indcpcndcucc. Its wholesale fulfilment is Puma Swaraj. Imagine 
all the forty crorcs of people engaged in the whole of the construc¬ 
tive programme w'hich is designed to build up the nation from the 
very bottom upward. Can anybody dispute the proposition that it 
must mean complete independence in every sense of the expr^ 
sion, ioduding the ousting of foreign domination? When the critics 
laugli at the proposition, what they mean b that the forty crorcs of 
people will never co-operate in Uic effort to fulfil the programme. 
No doubt, there is considerable truth in the scoff. My answer is, 
it is worth the attempt Given an indomitable will on the part of 
a band of earnest workcia, the programme is as workable as any 
other and more so than most. Anyway, 1 have no substitute for it, 
if it is to be based on non-violence, 

“Civil disobedience, mass or individual, is an aid to construc¬ 
tive effort and is a full substitute for armed revolt. Jmt as militt^ 
training is necessary for an armed revolt, training in constructive 
effort is equally necessary for civil rtsbtancc. And just ^ the use of 
arms becomes necessary only when occasion demands it, even so b 
the use of civil resistance only occasional. 

“"Therefore, the ^vorkcTs wUl never be on the look-out for civil re- 
sbtancc. They will hold themselves in readiness, if the constructive 
effort b sought to be defeated. To take one or two illustrations, the 
effort for communal friendship cannot be defeated, but the political 
pacts can. But the political pacts arc required because of the previ¬ 
ous lack of friendship. Again khadi manufacture and its use cannot 
be defeated, if both become fairly uni vert al. The manufacture and 
the use arc not to be brought about by being imposed upon the 
people, but they have to be mtclligendy accepted by the people m 
one of the necessary items of the freedom movement, when it b 
worked from the villages as units. The pioneers even in such pro¬ 
grammes, can be obstructed. They have had to go through the fire 
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of suffering throughout the world. There is no swaraJ without suffer¬ 
ing. In violence, truth is the greatest sufferer; in non-ii'iolence truth 
is ever triumphant. 

“If this preliminary observation has gone home to the reader, he 
will find the constructive programme to be fuU of deep interest. The 
programme should prove as absorbing as politics so called and the 
platform oratory. 

“In these hints, I have singled out some items for fuller emphasis 
in the light of experience gained sbee the publication of the con¬ 
structive programme. 

The lusan or the peasant, whether as a landlcis labourer or a 
labouring proprietor, comes first. He is the salt of the earth which 
rightly belongs or should bdong to him, not to the absentee land¬ 
lord or zamindari But in the non-violent w‘ay, the labourer cannot 
forcibly eject the absentee landlord. He has so to work, as to make 
it impossible for the landlord to exploit turn. Closest co-operation 
amongst the peasants is absolutely necessary. To this end, special 
organizing bodies or committees should be formed where there arc 
none and those already in existence should be reformed wherever 
necessary. The kisans arc for the most pan Ulitciatc. Both adults 
and young persons of school-going age should be educated. This 
applies to men and women. Where they arc landless labourers, thdr 
wage should be brought to a level that would ensure a decent living 
which should mean balanced food and dwelling housca and cloth¬ 
ing, which should satisfy health requirements. 

“The land laws should be investigated. The peasant indebtedness 
offers a limitless field for research. The problem of cattle too is an 
integral part of agriculture in India and, therefore it requires the 
attention of die workers skilled m this very intricate and somewhat 
baillln^ problem. 

“Closely alhcd to the kisan work is labour. Here labour means 
mdustnal labour and, therefore, concentrated and centralized and 
much more limited In scope. Moreover, it lends itself readUy to 
pohtical handling. Being necessarily confined to the cities it attracts 
workers more easily than kisan work. As part of the constructive 
programme, its primary aim is elevation of labour to iu deserved 
status. Therefore, the labour worker’s aim should be to rake the 
moral and the intellectual height of labour, and thus by sheer 
ment, to make him or her capable not merely of bettering his or 
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her materia! condition but making labour tlie master of the means 
of production instead of being the slave that it is. Capital should be 
labour's servant* not its master* Labour should be made conscious 
of its duty* from whose performance rights follow as a matter of 
course. In a concrete form: (d) Labour should have its own unions; 
(A) Education both general and scientific* of both men and women* 
should be regularly undertaken through nigbt-seboob; (c) Children 
of the labourers should be educated after the basic education ; 
(i^) There should be a hospital and creche and a raatemity home 
attached to every centre; Labour should be able to support it¬ 
self during the strikes. (Labour should be taught the science of con¬ 
ducting a successful non-violent strike.) 

'*A11 the w^ork I have mentioned could be only done through the 
unions mentioned in (ii)* To my knowledge* the Ahmcdabad Union 
k die best managed union. Tliis does not mean that it has reached 
my ideal. It is trying to* If all the unions worked in the same direc- 
tioHj the lot of labour would be infinitely better than it k today. 
Labour united and morally and intellectually trained would any day 
be superior to capital. 

''Next in importance is the student class above the age of twelve* 
Indeed, if we had enough workers of the right type* I would go so 
far as to say that we should work among them as soon as they be¬ 
gin learning as infants* For* they have to be taken in hand from the 
schexit-going age. I need not mention that I have not in mind their 
political use^ For the present the schools are largely under Govern¬ 
ment control or are influenced by them. And hence, the students* 
education is defective in a vital matter. They arc untouched by the 
political condition of the country* save what they learn from the 
newspapers or platform orators- They should have* in a systematic 
mannerj their present education supplemented by Congress workers. 
How thi$ can be fitted into the present system of education is a 
serious question. But it has to be tackled. Upto the matriculation 
standard, co-operation of parents is necessary. 1 adhere to the view 
often expressed by me that the student world should be aloof from 
the political turmoil. It would be difiercni* if there was mass civil 
disobedience* But that is out of the question for the time being at 
any rate. But they should have education in national conscious¬ 
ness- It is the duty of an independent state to teach its citizens to 
be patriotic. The cducadon imparted is by a foreign agency. It runs 
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contrary to the national aapirations. There should, therefore, be a 
body of workers, whose duty it would be to undertake tlie big task 
of taking in hand the work mentioned above. In this sense, it i$ a 
new field and it is of vital importance to us. We must recognize the 
fact that the students are not to be weaned from the schools and 
colleges. The rapidly increasing number of entrants is proof positive 
of it. The best course, therefore, is to supplement thdr studies in 
an orderly manner. Deliverance lies through national effort in this 
direction showing marked superiority over the foreign method,” 

With regard to work among the peasants and workers, Profesor 
Ranga had a discussion with Gandhi. 

Question: “You say that the earth rightly belongs or should be- 
long to the peasant. If the kisans are to hasic only land and not 
the effective political power, thdr position will be just as bad as in 
Soviet Russia, where the polidcal power has been monopolized by 
the proletariat dictatorship, while the peasants were first allowed to 
gain some holdings and later were deprived of those holdings in the 
name of coUcctiviaation of land.” 

Answer: “1 do not know what has happened in Soviet Russia. 
But 1 have no doubt that if we have democratic swaraJ, as it must 
*1" freedom is won through non-violence, the klsan must hold 
power in all its phases, including political power.*' 

Qiiestion: “Am I right in interpreting your statement that the 
‘land should not belong to the absentee landlord or the zamindar’ 
and that ulllmatdy the zamindari system has to be abolished, of 
course, through non-vdolent means?” 

Answer: “Yes. But you should remember that 1 visualize a sys¬ 
tem of trusteeship regulated by the state. In other words, I do not 
want to antagonize the zamindars—and for that matter any class— 
Vkithout cause,” 

QuesUon; "When you say that a peasant has ‘so to work as to 
make It impossible for the landlord to exploit him’, does it include 
apart fimm the satyagrahic campaigns the legislative administrative 
reforrm that tlic peasants may oblige the state through the exercise 
of their franchise and mmimize the powers of the landlords?” 

Answer. Civil Disobedience and non-co-operation are designed 
for 1 ^, when ^ople, the tilleis of the soil, have no political power. 
But immediately they have political power, naturally their character 
Will be ameliorated through legislative channels. 
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** "But the kisan might not have all that poUdcal power;," you 
will perhaps say. My reply is that if swaraj is attained by the effort 
of the whole peoplCj as it must be under non-violence, the kisans 
must come into their own and have the uppermost voice. But if it 
is not so and there h a sort of a workable compromise between the 
people and the govemment on the basis of a limited franchise, the 
interests of the tiller of the soil will need close watching. If the le¬ 
gislature proves itself 10 be incapable of safeguarding (he kison's 
interests, they will, of course, always have the sovereign remedy of 
civil disobedience and non-co-operation, 

*‘But as 1 said as early as 1932 , in connection with Chirala Pcrala, 
ultimately, it h not the paper legisladon nor brave w^ords or fiery 
speeches, but the power of non-violent organization, discipline and 
sacrifice tliat constitutes the real bulwark of the people against in¬ 
justice or oppression/’ ^ 

Question; ^*You suggested that the easting kisan organizations 
should be reformed where necessary* I quite recognize die need for 
Congressmen, who have been working among the kisans, to reorient 
the general political attitude of the kisan class organizations so that * 
they will recognize the need for a united political freedom. I am 
also convinced that the Congress provides for us all, especially for the 
peasants, the most effective w^capon and leadership to win freedom. 
But is there any harm if we organize the peasants into a Kisan 
Congras which accepts the political leadership of Ckmgress?” 

Answer; ^'There may be gross selMcccption in this presentation. 
’^^hcn I said that the kisan aabhos should be reformed, 1 meant that 
up till now the kisan sabhas have been formed not to wrest power 
from die Government but to capture the Congress* That applies to 
the students and other organizations teto/" 

Question r ^^You are partially right. That was so in die past. But 
we have now completely abandom^ the idea. We have adopted the 
word Congrea not in a spirit of rivalry, but because we want to 
be identified with the Congress. VVe will have the double member¬ 
ship, Every member of the Kisan Congress will also be enrolled as 
a member of the National Congress-” 

Answer! ^Thcn why not run the Congress? Why set up an in¬ 
dependent and parallel organization? Do you not sec when the kisan 
sabhas are bona fide organizadons they are the Congress? Today 
only a fraction of India’s populadon is represented on the Congress 
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register. The Congress aspires to represent the whole nation, even for 
those who arc not on its register When it becomes a fully national 
OTganiaation de jWr, as it is today by moral right, the bulk of its 
membership will naturally consist of the kisans and they will be in 
a position to dictate its policy,’' 

Question! “The trouble » that some of our Congfress colleagues 
think we arc ousting them from their legitimate position of power 
and privilege. They may not be prepared to welcome our exktenoe 
or trust our bona fides. We want to avoid all conflicts within the 
Congress by willingly accepting the political leadership of the Con- 
gress. For, excluding our economic programme, we want to have 
septate class-conscious organization which will derive power both 
for Itself and the Congress from its contact with the masses. Unless 
wc do that, others will come and confuse the kisans.’’ 

Answer: “But here you have involved yourself in a falbcy. You 
should work to make the Congress fully repraentarive of the kisans. 
Unless wc get down to this AindameniaJ thing and work from the 
bottom upward, there will be no swaraj, Every Congressman must 
make up his mind to make the Congress an honest organization 
and, tlicrcfore, a kisan organization. As for the righto, they shouJd 
JolJow as a natural coroIJaty from the performance of service. Else 
there IS only usurpation.” 


^cstjon: \ ou have tried for the last twenty-live years to rebuild 
the tzmgrcss orgamzalion and you know the result. I must confess 
we have not got confidence that wc shall be able to so behave and 
act that the Con^ will in the end become a kisan organization. 

following your line of action in spite of ourselves, 
we shalJ allow ourselves to be exploited by the velcd interests. The 
very fact that the Birlas and their like are today prepared to give 
yon slieltcr and jmu accept it from them prevents radical refoltn. 

Therefore, though I shaJl feci the wrench, 1 shall feel unable to work 
on your lines. 

JWer: ■•Then you admi. thai you .^rk under the 

aep5 rfthe Cou^et., you wiU at the .ante time run a parallel, iu- 
de^ndent oupniaauou. My miad roar in a ttraijhl Hue. 1 do not 

This can only lead to trouble, when 
Cong^ Incomes an clicclive organiradon. 1 am thinking of 
^Ihon. of our downtrodden countrymen who do not know whaT to 
hope nnd what not to hope. A parallel orgauLtadon will only farther 
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IN HEllORIAU 

confilsc tlicir minds. It would be more logical to keep out of the 
Congfc^ altogether.’* 

Question: “Wc enter the Congress, but wc do not fight for posi¬ 
tion and power. Can you not treat us on the same footing as the 
Ahmedabad Labour Union?” 

Answer: “Well, the proof of the ptidding is in the eating. It will 
all depend on the spirit in which thb is done, I have esptesjed ray 
apprehension already. And now it is for you to remove it. You can 
model your organiaatiou after the Ahmedabad Labour Union. All 
the Labour Union members are on the Congress register. They are 
under the discipUne of the Congress. Yet they arc a power in the 
Congress and in the municipality. You should conHne yourself to 
Andhra alone. All kisans should be automadcaliy on your register. 
But the purpose of this enrolment should be educative, to make tlic 
kisans Congress-minded and polideally conscious.” 

Question; “The Bombay A.-1.C.C. fesolulion assures the masses 
that the power in the national government and swaraj India ought 
lo belong to the toilers in the fidds, in the factories and elsewhere. 
Can we say tliat the spirit of the resolution means that the Congr^ 
stands for the achievement of democratic Kisan-Maidoor-Praja- 
Raj, after the altaimncnt of swaraj?” 

Answer: “Not only after, but before also. The Congress stands 
for democratic Kisan-Mazdoor-Praja-Raj. 

On November ig, the All-India Basic Education training camp 
was opened at Sevagram. The proceedings began with a short prayer 
when the verses from the Upanishads and the Koran were recited. 
Addressing the students, Gandhi explained the significance of the 
b a si c education whose correct name, he said, wm Nayec TaHrn or 
New Education. This education was no longer distracted witltin the 
limits of sc\'cn years from sev^n to fourteen, but as an education 

for life through rural handicrafts. ... 

Referring to the prayer which had beco recited at the beginning 

of the proceedings, he said: 

“There are several things in this prayer which arc worthy of your 
note, but I want to draw your attention to that particular portion 
of it’which pledged the reciter to adherence to truth in speech and 
action under all circumstances and at all times. One mantra means 
‘Lead me from Untruth to Truth, from Darkness to Light, from 
Death to IramortaUty.* Similarly the Islamic prayer, which has just 
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been recited^ is an outpouring of xht soul for light and for being 
guided on to the straight path of truth and righteousness. Thb quest 
for truth is the alpha and omega of all education. 

“After fimsiiing your training herc^ you mil go back to your re« 
speed VC provinces to propagate this New Education. You will keep 
this ideal of devodou to truth before you* 

'*Yoiir work will be that of the pioneers. There will be no one to 
help or to guide you with his previous cstpcrience* You shall have 
to grope your way all by yourselves. It is, therefore^ not an easy 
task that you have before you. Then^ this New Education wiJl not 
help you to get the big jobs carrying high salaries and cmoluinents. 
But yours will be the privilege to go among and serv'c the villagers 
In their villages. The palatial buildings and cosily equipment can, 
therefore, have no place in your scheme of work. The school of my 
conception is one where the classes are held m the open under die 
shade of a tree. 1 know that "it cannot be realized at present. Some 
shelter will be necessary, perhap always, for protection against the 
sun, mnd and rain. True education can only be given under con- 
didons of utmost simplicity. “ 

Pointing to the building in which they were assembled^ Qandhi 
observed: 

“All the buildings here in the Talimi Sangh are built of local 
material and with the help of the local artisans. We have thereby 
established a living link between ourselves and the people. That by 
itself is an education for the people and constitutes the foundadon 
of our future educadonol work. 

If you thoroughly assimilate this ideal of simplicity and its im- 
pxjrtancc m the New Educadon, you Wiill have justified your training 
here. You will then appreciate your work^ 

^‘Thai work consists of cleaning up. Cleanliness of the mind and 
body is the first step in educadon. Prayer docs for die purificadon 
of the mind, what the bucket and the broom do for the cleaning up 
Our physical surrovmdings. That is why we always commence our 
proceedings with prayer. No matter whether the prayer we redte 
is the Hindu prayer or the Muslim or the Pars!, its funedon Is cs- 
scndally the same, namely, the purificadon of the heart. God has 
innumerable names but the most beautifiil and suitable, in my 
opinion, is Truth. Let Truths therefore, rule every action of our life 
be it ever so insignificant. Let every mond of food that we cat be 
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sanctified with His nam« and consecrated to HLs service. Not only 
will it make our bodies and minds healthy and clean, but the inner 
cleanliness will be rcfiected in our suiToundmgs also* We must learn 
to make our latrine as clean as oUr kitchens* 

“As with ibc indi%ddual^ so with ibe st>ciety. A village is bnt a 
group of individuals, and the worlds a$ 1 see it^ is one vast village^ 
and mankind one family. The various functioiis in the human body 
have then parallel in the corporate life of society* What I have said 
about the inner and outer cleanliness of the individual, dicrcforei 
applies to the whole society. 

In the mighty world, man considered as an animal occupies but 
an insignificant place* Physically, man is a contemptible worm. But 
God has endowed him with intellect and with the faculty of dberi- 
mination between good and evil. If wc use this faculty to know God, 
we become a power for good. Abuse j>f that talent converis us into 
an instrument of evil, so that we become like scourge and a plague 
and fill thb earth with strife and bloodshed and unhappiness and 
misery. 

“The struggle between the forces of good and evil is ceaseless and 
eternal. The former have truth and ahinisa as weapons against the 
latter's falsehood, violence and brute force^ There is nothing more 
potent in the universe than God's name* If wc enthrone Him in 
our hearts and keep Him there always, we shall know no fear and 
lay for ourselves rich treasure in life*” 

Gandhi was overworking himself and there was fear of a break* 
down. He issued a statement saying that, for a month, he would 
rigidly discontinue all public activities: 

“That ‘Man proposes and God disposes^ constantly proves true 
in my case, as I expect it docs in every case, whether we realize it 
or not* 1 was contemplating a food fast for reasons 1 hold to me 
entirely spiritual. But for the time being, it is being rqplaccd by a 
day*to-day work fast, 

"I had hoped that 1 bad recovered sufficiently to be able to go 
through the routine work without intermption, but nature's w'am- 
ing has been sounding in my ears during the last ten days. I was 
feeling fadgned. Even after the noon day siesta, the brain seemed 
tired. There was a complete disinclinadon to speak or write. But I 
continued hoping that 1 would be all right without having to dis¬ 
continue mental activity. But nature would have her way. 
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*^Fjrom the 4th to the 31st of December I have decided rigidly to 
discontiritic all public activities, ah interviews for public or private 
purposes and all correspondence of any nature whatsoever, 1 shall 
read no newspapers during the period- This abstention will be siil> 
jeet to exception for unforeseen circumstances of grave nature. 

“1 shall not deny myself the pleasure of reading the non-political 
literature in which I am Interested. This also 1 shall read without 
in any way unduly taxing the brain, I have asked the fidendsp, who 
were expecting to see me during the month, to indulgently postpone 
their visits for the time being. 

"Let the readers not be alarmed at ivhat is only a precautionary 
measure. There is nothing physically wrong with me, except that 
my old fritndSi the hookworms and the amoebia^ have not left me. 
The starvation of minions^ black market?* and what I cannot but 
describe as gamblingi will c^linue to worry me as they do now« 
1 can but entreat my numerous co-workers to do what they^ can to 
ease the situation which can be done* t am perfectly sure* if those 
concerned will make up their minds that the claims of famishing 
millions are the first charge on their care and attention.^* 

The year 1945 opened with Mr. Amerj'^s refusal to consider tlie 
release of the Congress leaders. ‘*A satyagrahi in prison never rots,” 
said Gandhi. ‘*He serv'es Ms came by his imprisonment* but it is 
the duty of those who arc outside not to forget those who are in 
prisonHe put all the stress on the constructive programme and 
resumed his work after a month's complete rest, although he was 
still far from well. 

On January 11, 1945^ the work of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
Conference began at Sevagram. Before sunrise, Gandlii entered the 
hall packed with more than aoo educationists from all over India. 
He was still observing silence during the day and so wrote a short 
speech in Hindustani which was read out by Dr^ Zakir Husain: 

*T had hoped to speak a few words while opening the conference 
but God had willed it otherwise. 1 had to take silence on account of 
cough, etc. Thercforcp I have w riittn down what I wanted to say, 

^'Although we have been working for the Nayce Talim all these 
years, we have $0 far been, it were* sailing in inland sea. We have 
now to leave thb comparative safely and push out into the open 
sea, so far a* our course was mapped out. We have now before us 
the unchartcred w attrs with the Polar star as our only guide and 
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protcclion; that Polar star is the village handicrafts- Our sphere of 
work now is not confined to Nayce TaLim, to childroQ from seven 
to fourteen years. It is to cover the whole Life, ftom the momott 
of conception to the moment of death. This means that our work 
will have increased tremendously; yet the workers remain the same. 
But that should not worry us j our guide and companion is Truth 
which is God, He will never betray us, but Truth will be our help 
only if we st^md by it regardless of everything, 'rhere can be in it 
no room for hypocrisy, camouflage, pride, attachment or anger. 

"We have to become the teachers of the villagers, that is to say, 
we have to become their servants in true sense. Our compensation, 
if any, has to come &om within and not from without. It should 
make no difference to us whether in our quest for truth we have 
any human company or not. Nor does the Nayee Talim depend on 
the outside financial help; it must pay its way. Whatever the critics 
might say, 1 know that the true edutfetion must be self-supporting. 
There is n othing to feel ashamed of in this. It may be a novel idea. 
If we can make good our claim and demonstrate that ours is the 
only method for true development of mind, those who scoff at the 
Nayce Talim today will become its ardent admirers in the end and 
the Nayce Talim will find the univcreal acceptance. Seven lakhs of 
our villages which are today the symbol of our poverty in every 
sense ought to become prosperous in the real sense. This prosperity 
will not come from outside; it will grow fiom the villages as a re¬ 
sult of labour of every villager. A\'hethcr this Is a mere dream or a 
practical reality, this is the goal of Nayee Talim and nothing short 
of it. May God and Truth help us to rtalfre it. 

“I have gone through the balance sheet of the Talimi Sangb- It 
shows that whatever we have spent has been spent with due care 
and consideration. It is a brief document, 1 hope every one will go 
through it carcTuUy- 

*‘Thc question of language as such does not fall within the scope 
of Nayce Talim , but the question of the medium of instruction does 
and that must ^ways be the mother tongue. This point cannot be 
over-emphasized- 

“Equally important is the qumtion of tfic national or all-India 
language. It can never be English, which is undoubtedly the lan¬ 
guage of the foreigners and international commerce, but Hindustani 
alone can be the national language. At present, it has two forms. 
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In order to understand both the forms of the national language, 
Hindi and Urdu, and for their natural synthesis, we must learn the 
Dcvanagari and Persian scripts. T find it lacking even in my imme¬ 
diate surroundings. All our signboards must be written in both the 
scripts and there should be none amongst us who cannot easily read 
and write cither. 

"‘I want to draw your attention also to another thing. 1 consider 
the Sevagram centre to be an ideal centre for conducting central 
experiment in Nayee Talim, as it is here that the Charkba Sangh is 
carrying out its main experiments. Wardha is the centre for other 
village industries, and experiments for the improvement of cattle, 
which Is cow service in true sense, are also being conducted here. 
And Sevagram does not stand alone. There are twenty villages lying 
about it in close proximity. Therefore, if an experiment in Nayee 
Talim can be carried out in its most natural form anywhere, it is 
here. Various insdtutions mefttioned above are not rival oiganiza- 
dons. They arc complementary and are calculated to supplement 
one another’s effort. That b the hallmark of love and unity.** 

Side by side with the basic education conference, village workers* 
training camp was opened near Sevagram. &indhi had **uo pref¬ 
erence for a militant programme”, such as the procession even for 
Independence Day. On January 26, the ashram inmates of Sevagram 
took the independence pledge taken by Gandhi In 1943—during his 
detendon in Aga Khan Palace: 

“My immediate objective is, and for years has been, for India 
to gain her mdcpcndcnce, complete In every sense of the term, by 
truthful and non-violent means. And in prosecution of that objec¬ 
tive, I re-pledge myself on this Independence Day not to rest till it 
is gained. I seek for the fulfilment of my pledge that divine unseen 
power, which wc recognize by such familiar name as God, Allah 
and Paramatma.*’ 

After the evening prayer, Gandhi addressed the workers. He had 
said that he did not want a militant programme. But if any one 
interfered with the execution of the constructive work, he expected 
the people to die rather than turn hack. Such an occasion had arisen 
that very morning. A safid batch—cleaners—was marching mutdy 
with tire pickaxes and shovels, broom-sticks and baskets. These were 
not fighting implements. Yet the ^lice stopped them. The police 
would allow them to proceed only if they broke up the line. In such 
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ctrctiiii$tajic:c 3 , their non-violciicc would be sheer cowardice if they 
yielded. And they would not be true to the independence pledge re¬ 
peated year after year. 

Their hymn for the evening, Gandhi observed, was accidentally 
appropriate. Its central theme was that true happiness lay only in 
the womb of unhappiness. For the audience it meant true happiness 
if swaraJ came only through unhappiness, that is, seir-suffering. So 
they did the right thing in refusing to break the line and at the 
same time not breaking through the police cordon. The police had 
their fire-arms. But they were rendered useless before the dignified 
and yet the firm attitude of the volunteers. If the people had lost 
their temper, if they bad tried to break through the police cordon, 
the police would probably have resorted to firing. They were not 
to invite firing, nor were they to avoid it. They could not fiinch. 
For them the real authority was the dictates of their hearts which 
be would call—God or Truth. Hcn^c for him true independence 
was convertible with God. 

Tilak Maharaj had given the mantra "swaraj is our birthright T 
It was a simple mantra. The way of realizing the mantra was truth 
and non-violence. Gandhi claimed that was possible for the millions 
if they practised the constructive programme. 

On February 15, Gandhi addressed some 150 workers interested in 
the Kasturba Memorial work. He spoke for about fifteen minutes, at 
the end of which he invited questions and also appealed to the workers 
to spare him as far as possible, as his energy now was limited. He had 
been observing silence these days practically for the whole day from 
8,15 a.m, to 8.15 p.m. He broke it only for a short time during 
the meeting days. 

Referring to the amount of one crore and twenty-four lakhs that 
had been collected, Gandhi remarked that though he was impatient 
to speed up the work, he was not going to allow the fund to be 
squandered away or to be loosely handled. It had been collected 
in the name of an illiterate and simple-hearted woman. The work 
done in her memory must be cent per cent honest. He did not care 
for the number of workers. If he could find even two capable men 
or women in the meeting, he would begin work with their help and 
expand it as more suitable workers came forward. 

So far 05 he was concerned, he would like to exclude men al¬ 
together from the various provincial committees formed under the 
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trust and fill them all with women* but he w^ould not have them un^ 
lc3$ they were at least as capable^ if not better than* men^ Othens^isc 
he would be exploiting them. 

One crore and tw^enty-four lakhs a mere drop in the oeeaii 
when distributed among seven lakhs of Indians villages. India was 
spending more than a crore a day on the war^ but one crore and 
twenty-four lakhs for the service of women and children appeared a 
big sum in the eyes of everybody that gave only a measure of the 
topsyturvydom to which they had got used. 

Referring to the way in which die money wa$ to be spent* he 
divided it into three heads. First in order was the medical relief for 
the women and children in the villages. From the schemes that had 
come* everybody seemed to think in tenns of mattmi^ homes and 
free hospit^s for women and children. He recognized the need of 
this kind of work* but he frankly confessed that he had yet to feel 
his way to it. VVhat kind of diedJcal insiltutioiis they were to have 
and what system of medicine they were to adopt was* no doubts a 
ticklish question. It was taxing his mind and he requested them all 
to give their serious attention to it. But so far as he was concerned* 
“prevention is better than cure'* was bis motto. If he had his way* 
he would make sanitation and hygiene work the prindpal activity. 
Under this head it did not matter if, in doing so* they had to ex¬ 
clude a certain class of hard and difHcult cases. Some of the patients 
might even die. He could steel his heart to their loss^ but it broke 
his heart to sec even one healthy man fall sick. Our villagers must 
be taught to look after their health. The root causes were poverty 
and ignorance. In order of importance these two came first. 

Education was to be along the lines of Nayee Talini. As a matter 
of fact, everything else was included in and was an essential part of 
Nayce Talim* as he conceived its scope. 

They had to better their economic condition through khadi and 
village industries. Today, the sole occupation of a woman amongst 
us was supposed to be to bear children* to look after her husband 
and otherw^ise to drudge for the household. This was a shame. Not 
only was the woman condemned to domesde sbvery, but when $he 
went out as a labourer to earn wages, though she worked harder 
than men* she was paid less. 

The children were forced to go to work at an early age. Some of 
them worked often as much as the men, but they were paid even less 
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than womeii. This stale of afiairs must be put an end to. He had 
received no scheme for this kind of worL So for, the children in the 
villages began to earn at an early age^ their parents could not aSbrd 
to send them to school and spend on their education like the city 
folk. Their education should fit them for some useful industry or 
the other and it should help to put them on their legs. 

The work outlined by him was original and difficult. Indeed, very 
few men were there fit to carry it out. Many even lacked the desire 
to train themselves for iL Such men should not come on Kasturba 
Gandhi National Memorial Fund committees and if they were on 
them already, they should resign and make way for others* 

At the end of Gandhi's speech, a worker asked what should be 
considered the maximum population of a village. He replied that 
for the present he would set the outside limit at thousand* But 
thh was subject to adjustments later on* He knew an overwhclnuDg 
majority of villages in India had i populadon between five hun¬ 
dred and thousand or even less. He would like them to begin with 
the smallest tillage and then work upwards* He knew of some vil¬ 
lages in Gujarat which were miniature towns* The rich folk had gone 
and settled there with their wealth. The money of the fund was not 
to be spent on such villages* 

More questions then followed. 

Question: “What means would you suggest for the economic up* 
lift of the villages?** 

Answer: “True all round uplift of the villages cannot but result 
in their economic betterment* Except the matemity work, all the 
other items outlined by me would directly result in their economic 
uplift as wdL*' 

Question: "If you were in charge of a district, how would you 
set about the work?** 

Answ^cr: '"“A district is too big a bite for me. If I can organize 
work successfully in one ’tillage, 1 would be sadfified. It will serve 
as a model for the rat of the seven lakhs of vUlages to follow* We 
have not set about village work In right earnest so far* We have 
only tinkered with it here and there amateurkhly* I m)radf was an 
amateur, but now we are determined to do better.” 

Question: “Some engage in the constructive work only as a side 
line to their political work. The result is that they can do justice to 
neither. There should be proper supervision to prevent it.” 
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Answer: “I cntirtly agree that the construedve wort and political 
wort should not be mixed up. To mCj the consmicdve wort properly 
done is sufficient. It leaves no necessity for any other prograimut. 
As for the supervisionj there is the old itian who is your secretary 
and the young woman, the organizing secretary of the trust. I mean 
Thakkar Bapa and Mridulabchn.” 

Question: "T’oday the provincial conimittees have an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of men. In how much time do you hope to be able to 
replace them by women ?“ 

Answer: “1 would, if 1 could tum out all the men today and my¬ 
self follow suit, but I would cake women on their merit, not merely 
because they arc women. If we could find suitable workers, I would 
certainly wish to spend the money in our hands fairly fast. Anyway 
I hope and expect that by the time the present fund is expended, 
women have become capable of managing their own afTairsK'* 

Quesdon: "But if you do nol find suitable women workers, why 
should not the fund be used to train them up?” 

Ausw'cr: “That is exactly our object and it is for that very pur¬ 
pose that you arc all here now. But everything must be done in a 
way befitting the memory of her in whose name the fund has been 
collected.” 

Quesdon; “What is to be done in a province like Sind, where it 
is unsafe for a woman to venture out and work in villages?” 

Answer: "So long as the women do not come forward, it goes 
without saying that men have to work in their place, but I have 
no doubt that you should be able to find women to go to work in 
the villages. The Muslim women, at any rate, should have nothing 
to fear in Sind. Anyway the worst that can happen to a woman is 
that she might lose her life. 1 am convinced that no one can molest 
a woman if she has the determinatioa and the will to resist and is 
not afraid of dying. 1 know of a young missionary girj who went all 
alone in the midst of the Negroes in the wilds of Africa, Yet she was 
not afraid and no one ever cast an evil eye on her. We have such 
women amongst us also. One of them was with me only two days 
ago. She went to Dacca all done when Hindus and Muslims had run 
amuck. No one dared to touch her. 

“To enable women to shed thdr cowardice and to face danger 
undaunted;, should in fact be one of the resulis of our activity under 
the Kasturba Gandhi Nadonal Memorial Fund scheme.” 
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Question: "If we take up work just in one vtUagCi the pressure 
of the surrounding area would swamp our work* We cannot make 
any headway^ we tackle the whole area at once.” 

Answer: " My own experience is different. If we put off taking a 
necessary step dll everyone else ia ready for it* we shah never make 
move on. We must have the courage to take the plunge^ even if 
we are all alone* There are certain diffeuides in the way^ but we 
have to overcome them. Many of the diffcutdcs that deter us are 
imaginary^ for instance* no one binders my work here in Sevagram, 
if I can only move the hearts of the people of Sevagram. That k 
all that I need to do.” 

Ax the end of February the All-India Hjndustam Prachar Sabha 
began its conference at Ward ha under the chairmanship of Gandhi, 
In the opening speech* he said: 

"The task confronting you k, in a way* comparatively small* and 
yet big. It is smaU because it requirA very little effort* but the con¬ 
sequences with which it is charged arc truly tremendous. Dr. Tara- 
chand tells us that originally the language was a common language 
spoken by both the Hindus and the Musalmans, though it k today 
known by various names^ It k a painful reflection that a people 
that consdtuted an integral whole at one time have become <hvidcd 
into two camps* Their language too is becoming different* if it has 
not already become so^ The golf is daily widening* As a result of the 
efforts of ShrS Tandon, the Congress at Cawnporc adopted the de¬ 
finition of Hindustani as the language which k spoken by village 
folk of northern India* whether Hindus or Musalmans* and written 
in dther NagaH or Urdu script* but the Congress could do little to 
implement the resolution. 

^^In 194a* the Hindustani Prachar Sabha took up this work at the 
instance of the late Shri Jamnalal Bajaj* but he passed away soon 
after* In 19412* I along with other Congress leaders* was arrau^; I 
was released later on medical grounds* But even during my illness 
I faUowed the progress of the work that was being done by Shri 
Najiavati to propagate Hindustaai. 

"It gave me joy to find that it held out the prospect of success. 
I see no reason why what was at one dme the common language 
of both the Hindus and Musalmans should not again become our 
lingua franca. In North India* the Hindus and Musalmans arc dc* 
sceuded from ancestors that spoke and vrnite a common language. 
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Ii should require lar less labour to revive that old common language 
than to create two diiFcrcnt languages, Urdu and Hindi. 

^‘Village folk in northern India, whether Hindus or MusalmaiiSj 
even today speak the same tongue and some even write the same 
language. It is now for you to decide as to what should be done to 
bring our labours to a successful completion. The fimction of the 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha is to implement your dedsionSi 

am sorry that for reasons of health I observe silence for the 
w^holc day^ so far as possible. During the last three monthSj I have 
broken my silence during daytime only, perhaps on three occasions^ 
Today, it being Monday, I am observing silence. 1 hope that it will 
not interfere with your work or put you to inconvenience-” 

In his closing address on February 27, Gandld traced the history 
of his association with Hindi Saliitya Sammelan and how he had 
introduced the idea of the two scripts as early as the Indore session 
of the jcmmelan in 1917. And Ihtcr he improved upon it. Still latex 
the jofTimf/oA retraced its steps. So with Jamnalalji he started the 
Hindustani Frachar Sabha in 1942. At Nagpur, as Dr. Abdul Huq 
had pointed out, he (Gandhi) had made a mistake and he re¬ 
traced his steps by never calling the meeting again of the Bharatiya 
Sahitya Sammelan. 

His concern for which he had invited their help was to evolve 
from the two streamsj Hindi and Urdu, the lingua franca of India, 
that b, Hindustani, For this there b no need to wait for a gesture 
from one or the other. Satyagraha teaches us to do our duty irres¬ 
pective of what others may or may not do and leave the rest to 
God. Etfort made in a good cause h never wasted. 

He had been requested to send a milage to the conference of 
jVnjuman-i-Islam- He replied in a letter wTitten in Urdu saying that 
he could no longer advocate either Hindi or Urdu alone. He wished 
both to prosper* but at the same time he hoped that a day would 
soon come when the two would meet and become one. 

As Dr. Tarachand had pointed out, the Hindustani language was 
already in existence. It boasted of a fine literature too. But they 
could not afford to rest on thdr laurels. Though they derived hope 
from the past, they w^ere more concerned with the present and the 
future. Many people were today obsessed with the squabble of Urdu 
WKUf Hindi One side tried to Persianize the ianguage as far as pos- 
sibic, tlie odier to Sanskritize it But the masses did not understand 
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either. They undcistcxid and appreciated simple Hindustani. It was 
this language which they had to safeguard and extend. The price 
that it demanded was that they should all leam both the scripts. 
He had been told that whilst the Hindu boys were vrilling to learn 
Urdu script, the Muslim boys refused to leam the Devanagari. His 
answer was that the gain was his, who Jeamt the two scripts. 'Hiosc 
who shirked the necessary about to make a useful addition to their 
knowledge would alone be the losers. 

Evotulion of a common inter-provincial language for the people 
of India was worthwhile for its own sake and worthy of their best 
endeavour. Therefore, they should not mind whether they were very 
few or many. K they pcrsc\'ercd, then success was bound to attend 
their effort. 

A meeting of llie A.»I.S,A. was held at Sevagram at the end of 
March. Questions put to Gandhi touched upon all tlic aspects of 
constructive programme and espediUy the rc-orientadon of khadi. 
At the last meeting of the Charkha Sangh, it was decided that part 
of the price should be paid in yam. They had decided to realke 
two pice only in the rupee in yam for khadi sold through the khadi 
bhandars. Jajuji, the secretary of the sangh, wanted the proportion 
increased to one hank of yarn for every rupee worth khadi sold. 
Secondly, he had suggested that wherever khadi was produced, at 
least one yard per capita should be consumed locally. Thirdly, the 
yarn that was given in exchange Ibr khadi should be dther spun by 
the purchaser himself or by his family. At present, the tendency was 
to buy yam anyhow or from anywhere. 

Characterizing Jajuji’s proposals as very modest, Gandhi said that 
he himself would go much farther. In olden days, Bombay wiu the 
Manchester of India for khadi, Khadi manufactured in the distant 
places was brought and sold in Bombay, thanks to Shri Vithaldas 
Jerajani’s genius for salesmanship. It was through his efforts that 
swadeshi was first introduced to the public of Bombay and later 
khadi, but Gandhi had since realized that that was not the proper 
course. Khadi produced in a particular place should be consumed 
there in the first instance. 

If people in any place produced without difficulty more khadi 
than their requirement, it could be supplied to the nearest place in 
need. A district should be the maximum limit or a province at the 
utmost. He for himself did not want to go as far as the province. 
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A disrict was big enough for their purpose. The ideal, however, was 
that just enough khadi for local requirement should be produced 
in each village. How many out of the 700,000 villages could make 
that boast at present? Even in the villages where khadi was being 
produced only a fraction of the spinners and weavers were them¬ 
selves using it—all the efforts of the Charkha Sangh in this behalf 
notwithstanding. This was a travesty of the khadi ideal. 

The proportion of half anna worth of yarn to be delivered for one 
rupee worth of khadt sold was not for die vUhiges. There, khadi 
should be exchanged for yam alone. Were they afraid that’by in¬ 
sisting on payment in yam, they would lose custom in the cities? 
Unless they could shed tlieir fear, they would kill khadi. Khadi had 
won for itself a pbee of honour in society, tlic rich took pride in 
buying l^adi produced by the poor. But that was not enough. If 
they limited the sphere of khadi, it would serve as a means for pro¬ 
viding economic relief to the nfcdy, but it would not help them to 
win swamj non-violently. He was not prepared for it. 

If by insisting on the rule for self-spinning, he was the only one 
khadi-wcarer left in the end, he would not mind it. They had ac- 
cepted khadi as a symbol of non-violence. They had taken it up 
in terms ofswaraj. He would let khadt die a natural death, if k 
was C^*s will, but they should not kill it by their timidity and lack 
of faith. Those who could not for any reason spin Ibr themselves 
should get their wives, mothers, aisten or servants in the house to 
spin for them. In an extremity, they could obtain yam spun by a 
neighbour, never by paying a fancy price. 

Warimng up to the subject of constructive programme, Gandhi 
stated: *T am as impatient as any of you to reach our goal, but I 
realLec that the task is an uphill one. India has been enslaved for 
so long, that it has killed all the initiative and originality m us and 
has filled us with the paralysis of despair. The constructive work 
cannot make headway without a resuscitation of these lost qualities 
in us and the attainment of independence through non-violence and 
truth must remain an empty dream unless die constructive work 
can be carried through to success. Freedom is bound to come It is 
commg. But mere political freedom vsiU not satiily me It will ccr 
jamly world. wMch rxpeco, much bigger UU™, Irom 

lBd.a. of my tonrrption means aothng la» lhaa rta 

reahzauon of the Kingdom of God within you’ and ou this earth. 
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I would rather work for and would die in the pursuit of this dream, 
though it may never be realized. That means infinile patience and 
jjcrscvcrancc. If India is satisfied with the mere attainment of her 
political independence and there is nothing better for me to do, you 
wiU then find me retiring to the Himalayas, leaving tho^ who wish 
to listen to me to seek me out there,” 

In Aprilp Gandhi arrived in Bombay to inspect the first camp of 
the women workers conducted under the auspices of the Kasturba 
Memorial Trust- In his one hour's talk to eighty women workers on 
the 11 til, he gave practical advice on various problems that might 
confront them in their work. 

Dealing ydth tlic quesdon of common prayer, Gandhi said that 
he had learnt that common prayers had been excluded from tJieir 
routine, lest any one should feel that religion was being imposed up¬ 
on them. Speaking for himselfp he could say that be could do and he 
had often done without food for days on endj but he could not 
do without prayer even for a single day. Individual prayer was there, 
but no one should fight shy of collective prayer. Man was a social 
being. If men and women could eat together and play together and 
work together* why should they not then pray together? Why should 
any one feel the need to pray away Grom everybody's gaze? Wa4 
there anything sinful or shameful in prayer that it should not be 
said in public? 

For close on fifty years, he had been a believer in public prayer. 
From his early days in South Africa, he bad among liis associat43 
and co-workers men and women of every religion. Hindus* Muslims, 
Christians and Parsis^ all used to ]om him in the prayer. In India, 
men and women m crowds attended his prayers wherever he went* 
He had been told that they did not come to attend the prayers, but 
they came just to have his darskoMu Even if it was so, (hey came 
because they wanted to join him—a man of prayer. He was aware 
that he had not come as near to God as he wanted to* His realka- 
lion of truth and ahiensa was sdll far from perfect, otherwise there 
would be no need for him to use any speech. His very being would 
radiate truth and ahlmsa, so that they would be able to it on 
his face and feel its presence- He had often said that perfect aimnsa 
of one individual was quite enough for the whole world. Whatever 
measure of success he had attained in the realization of truth and 
non-violence was the result of prayer. 
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And prayer should be a spontaneous upwelUng of the heart. One 
should not pray, if one fdt that the prayer was a burden. CJod was 
not hungry for man’s prayer or praise. He tolerated all, because He 
was all Love, If they fell that they owed a debt to Him who ts the 
giver of all things, they should remember Him and pray to Him 
out of sheer gratitude. The fear of incurring anybody’s ridicule or 
displeasure should never deter one from perfbntiitig one’s elemen¬ 
tary duty towards the Maker. To illustrate his remark, he told them 
the story of Prophet Daniel. 

Answering a quudem as to what were the good and bad points 
of Indians as a natioa, Gandhi stated that he was convinced that 
in the sum the fomer far outweighed the latter. The Indians had 
m^y defects. India was a slavery dated much farther back than the 
British conquest of India. Slavery of the evil customs and supersti¬ 
tions, he knew, was the wont form of slavery. Yet the solace that he 
could find in India, he could (wd nowhere else. He had lived in 
England and he bad spent the best part of his life in South Africa. 
Yet he could not adopt those countries as his home. 

Iq r«^ly to a firiend’s query yean ago, he had said dial he wanted 
to die in the lap of his motlier. His ow-n mother who was a frail 
little woman had died yean ago. But Mother India with her eighty 
crom of hands and eighty crores of feet and forty crores of mouths 
had beckoned to him from across the seas and he could not resist 
that call. What did it matter if that venerable mother appeared sick 
aj)d pAralysed today? 
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Ahijma, non-vioJctiM. 

Ashram^ a hermitage; a place far study and discipline of lifc^ 
Ayurvedic, belonging to Hindu system of medicine. 

Bh, mothen 
Babu, Mr^ 

Bandc Mataram, Hail Mother j the refrain of the Indian nadonal 
antlicm known by the same name, 
l^nta^ merchant. 

Bapu^ father. 

Behn, sister^ 

Bhajan^ a devotional song. 

Bhaktij devotbti. 

Bhandar^ stores 

Brahmachari, one observing continence. 

Chapatx, tliin flat cake made of wheat Sour; bread. 
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Himsa, violence^ 
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Ji, an affix added to names denoting respect* e*g., Gandhiji. 
Kliaddar^ khadl* hand-woven cloth from hand-spun yam. 
Kisan-Majdoor-Praja-Rpj, peasants^ and workers’ mlc, 

Risan, peasants 

Kisan sabba* peasants’ organization. 

Kumkum^ red ochre; ampidous vermilion mark put on the forehead. 
Lokamanya* respected by the people. 

Maharaja* king; ruler. 

Mahatma* a great soul. 
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Mantra* a sacred formula; incantation. 

Maulana* a Muslim divine. 

Panchayat, a dllage councO of five elected members; a council of 
village elders. 

Pandal* canopy. * 

Pandit or pundit* a learned Hindu teacher; a prehx to certain 
Brahmin family names, c.g.* Pandit Nehru. 

Paramatma* the Supreme Spirit. 

Phooka, an unnaliiml and cruel method of eontmuing the lactation 
period of a cow or buffalo. 

PinJrapolcj a shelter for crippled and aged cows. 

Puma Swaraj, Complete Independence. 

Qaid-c-Azam, great leader* ■ 

Rajp rule. 

Ramzan* a sacred MusUm month during wliicli fast is obsert-cd. 
Rashtrabhaslia* national language. 

Rishi* a seer. 

Ryot, an Indian peasant. 

Sabha* conference; organization. 

Sadhana, a perdstent effort; dedication. 

Safai, cleaning* 

Samadhi* sepulchre. 

Sammclan* conference. 

Sanatanist* orthodox Hindu. 

Sangh* organization. 

Sardar, nobleman; a honorific term, e.g.* Sardar Patel. 

Sari, a long piece of cloth worn as outer garment by Indian women, 
Satvik, virtuous. 
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Satyagraha, "a force which is bom of tmtb and non-violence” ; 

tenacious clinging to truth; civil or non'^iolcnt resistaiice. 
Satyagrahl, one practising satyagraha. 

Shri, Mr* 

Shriniad, Mrs. 

Suran, a kind of root vegetable. 

Swadeshij belonging to, or made m, in one’s own country. 

Swami, a monk. 

Swaraj, self-government; self-rule. 

Takli, spindlc-Iike spinning instrument. 

Vaidyaraj, a doctor practising the Hindu system of medicine. 
Vasant Panchami, a day of spring festival. 

Yogi, one who pracdscs yoga—intense concentration on one subject. 
Zamindar, landlord. 

Zamindari, landlordism. 
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